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PREFACE. 



In pursuing tho plan of an edition of the Standard British 
Poets, that should be, at the same time, so elegant aa to be 
generally desirable, and so cheap as to be within the moat 
moderate meana, we have collected, in a single volume, the 
Complete Poetical Works of Collins, Gray, and Gold- 
smith, with notes, memoirs, and engraved portraits of tho 
authors. 

The memoirs are believed to be sufficiently fall for a work 
of this kind. Nothing important in the lives, or in relation 
to tho poetical works of the authors, has been designedly 
omitted. Tbe original notes of all have been given, without 
omission or abbreviation, ami from various sources such 
others have been atided aa in the editor's judgment were 
desirable in the way of explanation or commentary. 

In settling tho text of Collins, we have carefully collated 
the beat editions ; and the biographical sketch has been chiefly 
prepared from the materials collected by Mr. Dyce, with 
occasional reference to other sources of authentic informa- 
tion. We have omitted, without much reluctance, the crit- 
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ical dissertations of Dr. Langliome, with which the editiom 
of Collins have usually been swelled to the dimensions of a 
profitable book. At first they were, to some extent, useful 
in advertising the unacknowledged merits of the poet ; but 
even then they were condemned as mere devices to enhance 
the size and price of the volume. For the first-named pur- 
pose they are no longer necessary, and it is therefore not 
uncharitable to believe that the extra ' ' shilling " is the only 
inducement to their republication in late editions. 

With regard to Gray, we have consulted the publications 
of Mason and Matthias, and have been much indebted to the 
editorial labors and researches of Mr. Mitford, as displayed, 
not only in the five volumes of the Aldine issue of Gray'a 
writings, but more recently in the Eton edition of his poems, 
supervised by the Rev. Mr. Moultrie. The biographical 
sketch prefixed to the last-named volume is from the pen 
of Mr. Mitford, and is enriched with his latest gleanings 
in a field to which he has devoted himself with well- 
rewarded diligence. We have transferred to an appendix a 
few trifling productions attributed to Gray, which do not 
appear in the volume of the Aldine edition assigned to the 
poems. They may be found, however, in one of the later 
volumes, which have never been reprinted in this country. 

We reprint all the poems of Goldsmith that are contained 
in any approved edition of his works ; following chiefly the 
text adopted by Mr. Bolton Comey in the volume so beauti- 
fully illustrated by the Etching Club. This text we have 
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compared carefully with that of the excellent edition of 
GkiHsmith'a works just published hy Mr. Murray under the 
editorial charge of Mr. Pet«r Cunningham, and in some 
instances have adopted the version approved by the latter. 
In preparing the memoir, we havo sometimes consulted Mr. 
Prior's materials, hut have chiefly relied on the more recent 
work of Mr. Forster, which we cannot but commend as a 
valuable contribution to literature, as well as a most enter- 
taining history of the life and adventures of Goldsmith. 

We should do great injustice to Mr. Murray if we omitted 
to mention that we have also been indebted to his valuable 
edition for a poem which must constitute perhaps the miat 
attractive, as it is the most novel feature of the volume now 
submitted to the public. We allude to the translation by 
Dr. Goldsmith of the celebrated poem by Vida, entitled The 
Game of Chess. This translation is as carefully elabo- 
rated as the best of his original poems. How it happens that 
it should so long have escaped the research of Goldsmith's 
editors, we cannot well comprehend ; hut of its authenticity 
we imagine there can be no doubt. We know tliat Dr. Percy 
mentions in one of his letters the existence of a manuscript 
poem of Goldsmith more considerable than any of his pos- 
thumous poems which had appeared. This may be the pro- 
duction alluded to by Dr. Percy, but its history is not given 
by Mr. Cunningham. At present, we only know on the 
authority of Mr. Forster, Mr. Corney, and Mr. Cunningham, 
that it exists in the handwriting of Goldsmith ; and no one 
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can for a, moment imagine that he would have transcribed a 
production of such length if it were not his own. The 
ingenuity and skill with which the poem is translated prove 
that it must he from a hand not inferior to Goldsmith's, — 
and where should we look for such another 7 

We believe, therefore, that we have been successful in the 
eflbrt to present an edition of ihc poets embraced in this 
volume which possesses some advantages, independently of 
beauty and cheapness, over any other extant ; and which 
will fiiirly entitle it to the favor that haa been extended to 
its predecessors in the same aeries. 
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IIPE OF COLLINS. 



WiLiiAM Collins was bom at Chichester, in SuBsei, on the 25tn 
of Decemtier, 1721. His fiither waa a respectable tradcsmao, and 
at that time Mayor of his oaliTO city. The maiden name of hia 
molher was Elizabeth Martin, Hia parents intended to educate him 
(or the church, and, with this design, sent him, in 1733, to Win- 
chester College, where he was placed under the care of Dr. Burton. 
Here he remained for seven years. Here, many years afterwards, 
Kr Egerton Brjdgcs saw his name written on a window-pane in his 
own hand ; and eo few are the porsonal memorials left of the poet, 
that this feet was thought of sufficient interest to record. Among 
his school-follows waa Joseph Warton, with whom he formed an 
indmauj that continued through life. While school-boys, they wrote 
poemB which were published in the columns of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, where Collins's first printed production appeared in Jan- 
uary, 1739. Another trifle of hia appeared in the same journal in 
the October following, which is now inserted among hia poema. This 
was sent by Collins, under the signature of Delicatulus, to the pub- 
lisher, Edward Cave, Jr., at St. John's Gate, in a letter, with two 
other pieces from Winchester, — Sappho's Advice, by Monitoriua, hia 
fiiend Warton ; Beauty and Jnnomnce, by Tomkyna, aa Auramantulus, 
At that time Johnson waa Mr. Cave's reliable man for editorial aid 
in the Magazine, and in the following month there is a notice of the 
contents of the October number, said to be from his pen. It ia curi- 
ous enough, as contdning, probably, the first word of encouragement 
Collins received, and the kindest that waa ever spoken of him while 
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10 LIFE 0¥ COLLISS. 

he was in a Eituation to he moved bj praise or censure. " Wo past 
OD," sajs JohnBOu, " to three more [poems] of the Ijric kind, which 
might do honor to aoy colleetiou. There belongs to them a happy 
fecilitj of TepsifieatioQ, and the way to the scope, or the atriiiiiig part, 
is natural and well conducted. Whoever ventures to prefer one. 
must allow the other two worthy of the same hand. The least 
[Collina's] which is a favorite of mine, carries a force miaed with ten 
demess, and an uncommon elevation." 

Whilst at school Collins wrote the Oriental Eclogues (which were 
not published till after he went to Oxford), and diBtingaished himself 
by his proficiency in English composition. To the studiefl of the 
school he must have devoted himself vrith diligence, for, in consid- 
eration of his merit, he came off from Winchester Urst on the roll, 
where Joseph Warton, who afterwards acquired so much distinction 
as a scholar and man of letters, vras second. In 1740 he was entitled 
to fill the first vacancy at Now Collide, but, none occurring, he wae 
entered a commoner of Queen's, where he remained till he was elected 
a demy, or scholar of Magdalen, in July, 1741. 

During his residence at Magdalen, it happened, one afternoon, at a 
tea visit, that several of his college friends were assembled at his 
rooms to enjoy each other's conversation, when entered Hampton, 
fiilerwards the translator of Polybius, as remarkable at that time for 
his brutal disposition aa for his good scholarship, and, being determined 
to quarrel, lifted up his foot, and kicked the tea-table, and all its 
contents, to the other side of the room. Collins, though of a warm 
temper, was so confounded at the iinespected downfall, and so aston- 
ished at the unmerited insult, that be took no notice of the aggress- 
or ; but, getting up from his chair calmly, he began picking up the 
slices of bread and butter, and the fragments of his china, repeating, 
very mildly, 



An academic career, however, had no attraction for Collins. Its 
dieciihnc was irksome, and its studies failed to excite or interest him. 
But it was during his re^dence at Oxford that he published his 
Eclogues under the title of Persion Edogues, and bis verses to Sir 
Thomas Ilanmir on his edition of Shaltspcare. To neither of these 
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LIFE OF COLLINS. 11 

did ho profis his name. The latter appeared aa the production of 
"a Gentleman of Osford," in December, 1743. 

He took Ma Uachelor'a degree, and then suddenly left the univer- 
Mty ; " for what reason," sajs Dr. Johnson, " I know not that he 
told." We learn from other sources that tJie cause he assigned 
was his mortificalion at the loss of a fellowship for which he was a 
candidate. But a person who had a " particular friendship " tor 
him haa supplied the information conwderatelj withheld hj his Mog- 
r pher. Mr. John Eagsdale tells us that he had other reasons for 
q <itting the place than he mentioned ; that he was in arrears to his 
bookseller and tailor, but that his principal motive was a desire to 
partake of the dissipation and gayoty of London. Some other motive 
thivu this may have mingled with the inducements that led him to 
the great metropolis, but none other presented itself to the charitable 
judgment of Mr. Eagsdale. 

In London, then, we find him, in 1743 or 1744, as Johnson had 
gone before him, and as Goldsmith soon followed, a " literary adven- 
turer, with many projects in his head, and very Utile money in 
his pocket." These words of Johnson apply equally well to any 
one of the illustrious trio, though it is probable that Collins was 
something better off than his biographer. Like Goldsmith, he, 
too, had a kind relative, — a sort of uncle Contarine, — but of 
the army, and not of the church. This uncle was on the mother's 
side, — Colonel Martin, who, when his sister's husband became 
embarrassed in his latter years, not only greatly aided the family, and 
supported young Collins at the univerHty, but continued the supplies 
after his removal to London. When the poet left the university, he 
called on his uncle's agent, " cousin Payne," gayly dressed, and with 
a feather in his hat, the very ideal, probably, of a fine young fellow 
about town. Whereupon, cousin Payne was astonished ; and not a 
little astonished Colonel Martin's nephew by felling him that his ap- 
pearance was by no means that of a young man that had not a 
guinea he could call his ovra. Collins very naturally took of- 
fence at the liberty, but confined his resentment to the remark, in 
his private circles, that "he thought Payne a dull fellow.'' This was 
no great crime ; but Payne held the purse-strings, and undertook to 
think that the young man called oftener for money than uncle Mai^ 
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12 UPE OF COLLINS. 

tin would approve. He declined to honor the nephew's drafts, and 
no doubt Collins thought him duller than ever. 

" This reBouree being stopped," saja Mr. John R^sdale, in a let 
ter to Mr. HymerB, of Queen's College, Oiford, dated Julj, 1783, 
" forced him t« set about some work, of which hia ' Historj of 
the ReTival of Learning ' was the first, and for which he printed pro- 
posals (one of which I haye), and took the first subscription money 
from many of his particular friends the worli was begun, but soon 
stood still. Both Dr Johnson and Mr. Longhorne are mistalcen 
when they say the ' Translation of Aristotle ' was never begun. I 
know the contrary, for some prepress was made in both, but most in 
the latter. Prom the freedom subsisting between us, we took the 
liberty of saying anything to each other, I one day reproached him 
with idleness ; when, to convince me my censure waa unjust, he 
showed me many sheets of his ' Translation of Aristotle,' which fie 
said he ha^J so fully employed himself about, as to prevent him call- 
ing on many of hia friends so frequently as he used to do. Sood 
after this he engaged with Mr. Mantiy, a bookseller on Ludgat«-hill, 
to furnish him with some Lives for the ' Biographia Britannica,' 
which Manby waa then publishing. He showed me some of the lives 
in embryo, bnt I do not recollect that any of them came to perfec- 
tion. To raise a present subsistence, he set about writing his odes ; 
and, having a general invitation to my house, he frequently passed 
whole days there, which he employed in writing them, and as fre- 
quently burning what he had written, after reading them to me ; 
many of them, which pleased me, I stm^led to preserve, but with- 
out effect, for, pretending he would alter them, ho got them from me 
and thrust them into the fire. He was an acceptable companion 
everywhere ; and, among the gentlemen who loved him for a genius, 
I may reckon the Doctors Armstrong, Barrowby and Hill, Messrs. 
Qnin, Garrick and Foole, who frequently took his opinion on theii 
pieces before they were seen by the public. He was particularly 
noticed by the geniuses who frequented the Bedford and Slaughter's 
Coffee Houses. From his knowledge of Garrick, he had the liberty 
of the scenes and green-room, where he made diverting observations 
on the vanity and false consequence of that class of people ; and his 
manner of relating them to his particular friends was extremely 
entertaining. ' ' 
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LIFE OP COLLISS. 13 

Thia account agrees with that of a correapondcnt of the Gentle- 
man's Magaxine (January, 1781), who deseribes Collins as spending 
hia time at "Hauelagh, Vauxhall, and the play-hauaee" — places 
which Gray loTed to visit when in London. No Terj gross " disaipa- 
tion " wa« this, as long as uncle Martin's money could be had to pay 
expenses, but rather a thrifflese mode of squandering the hours which 
it now became necessary for him to coin into shillings and pounds, in 
whatever form of composition he could find his talents most ayailable. 
Ho planned tragedies, but his situation was not favorable to a long- 
sustained effort. Shorter pieces were mure easily produced, and, 
perhaps, were thought more available for that present subsiBtence, 
the need of which is said to have inspired the production of the odes. 
If this were so, it must have been a need with no relief and but little 
hope at that period. It was about this time that Dr. Johnson fell 
into his company. " His appearance," says the Doctor, " was decent 
and manly ; hia knowledge considerable, hia viowa extensive, his con- 
versation elegant, and his disposition cheerful. By degrees I gained 
his confidence ; and one day was admitted 1o him when he was 
immured by a b^liff, that waa prowling in the street. On thia occa- 
sion recourse was had to the booksellers, who. on the credit of a 
translation of Aristotlu's Poetics, which he engaged to write with 
a largo commentary, advanced aa mui;h money as enabled him to 
escape into the country. Ho showed me tha guineas safe in his 

Oollins's first plan for the publii'ation of his Odes was to issue 
them in a volume, the joint production of himself and his friend 
Joseph Warton. This contemplated enterprise was probably of the 
year 1745, or early in IT+B, and is thus described in a letter of 
Warton to his brother : 
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14 LIFE OF COLLINS. 

was Ross's intimate ao^uaiiitanoe, and -who, by the way, is Mias Bctt Qoi- 
dard. Collina ia not to publisli the odes unloas he gets ten guiueas for them. 
I MturuBd from Milforf last night, whore I lofl Collins with my mother and 
sister, and he sola out to-day for London. I mnat now tell you that I ha¥0 
sent him your imilation of Horafie's Blandusian Fountain, to be printed 

would not have done this without your oonsent, but beeanae I think it rery 
poetically and correctly done, and will get you honor. You will let ma 
know what the Oiford critics aay. Adieu, dear Tom, 

" I am your most affectionate brother, 

"J. Wabtos." 

Collins very likely could not get the ten guineaa, without -wliioh 
there was to be no publication, for the joint entecpriae seems to have 
been abandoned. In the beginning of December, 1746, however, a 
shilling pamphlet was published by Millar, containing the Odes of 
Collins. Never did a volume of poems eacite less attention. It would 
have been some consolation to the author, no doubt, if they had been 
well abused ; but nobody would take the trouble to criticize them. 
Joseph Warton published about the same timo, and with more Buccess. 
His lyrics went to a second edition in the course of a year. Both 
volumes fell under the eje of Gray, and their merits seem to have 
struck him forcibly. Before the end of December ho had road them 
both, and called the attention of his fnend, Dr. Whartoa, to them. 
" Have you seen," he wrote, "the work of two young authors, a 
Mr. Warton and Mr. Collins, both writers of Odee? It is odd 
enough, but each is the half of a considerable man, and one the 
counterpart of the other. The first has but little invention, very 
poetical choice of expression, and a good ear; the second, o^jie/tmcy, 
tnodelled upon the antique, a bad ear, great variety of inords and 
images, and no choice at all. They both deserve to last some years, 
but will not." 

In 1748, he wrotfl the Ode on the Death of Thomson, and about the 
same time the Dirge in Cymbeline. The feilure of his poems, how- 
ever, wounded him deeply ; and he was no doubt glad to escape 
from the " gayefy of London " on a vi^t to his uncle Martin, mho 
was stationed with the British army in Flanders. While on this 
tour he wrote several letters to his Oxford friends, but none of them 
hsve appeared in print, or are now known to exist. Soon after his 
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LIFE OF C0mN3. 15 

ari'ival, his uncle died, and left his property to Collins and his sis- 
ters. The poet's legiicy. amounted to about two thousand pounds. 
And now he waa able, at all events, to cancel his obligations with the 
buotsollerB. Forthwith he returned the money he had received for 
the copyright of the unwritten translation of Aristotle. How, too, 
he was able to possess himself of the unsold copies of his Odes, and 
make a bonfiro of them. This anecdote liaa been frequently alluded 
to, and sometimes as of doubtful authority ; but we have good evi- 
dence of its truth, seemingly from the publisher himself. 

When Mr. langhonie, several years after the poet's death, edited 
a collection of his works, he had alluded in this connection to Ool- 
lins's publisher, Mr. Millar, as having issued the Odes '■ on the 
author's account," a mode, well understood by the trade, of absorb- 
ing all the profits of a ealable work, and throwing the expense of a 
losing one on the writer. This Mr. Millar thought a misstatement 
of sufficient consequence to be corrected ; and the Monthly Eevieie 
(Griffiths) for April, 176-5, contains an explanatory paragraph that 
is well worth transcribbg : 

" It is certainly a reflection on the discernment and taste of the 
age in which Mr. CoUina's Odes first made their appearance, that 
they met with no success — no, not so much as to answer the charge 
of printing the little volume in which they were comprised. This 
reflection, however, is by our present editor sarcastically estended to 
Mr. Millar, the bookseller who first printirf these Odss, and who is 
here said to have warily published them on the author's account 
This, we are assured, was by no means the case ; for the bookseller 
actually purchased the copy, at a very handsome price (for thosi- 
times), and, at his own expense and risk, did all in his power to 
introduce Mr. Collins to die notice of the public. In this instance, 
therefore, Mr. Millar ought, by no means, to be pointed out as ' a 
favorer of genius when once U has made ils way to fame.' The sequel 
of this little anecdote is greatly to the honor of our poet's memory. 
At the time when he sold his Odea to Mr, Millar, his circumstances 
were too narrow to have allowed him to print at his own expense ; 
and the copy-money was then, to him, a considerable object. After- 
wards, when he came to the possession of an easy fortune, by the 
death of Ms uncle. Colonel Martin, he recollected that the publisher 
of his poems was a User by them. His spirit was too great to submit 
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16 LIFE OP COLLINS. 



to tills eii'cumstanco, when lie found himself enabled to do justice b> 
his own delicacy ; and therefore he desired hie bookseller to balance 
tbe accoant of that unfortuDate publication, declaring ho iiiiusalf 
would make good the deficiency ; the bookseller readily acquiesced in 
the proposal, and gave up to Mr. Collins the remainder of the irnpres- 
aion, which the generous, resentful bard immediatelj consigned to 
the flames." 

CoIUds's better fortunes came too late to be of any essential service. 
From poverty and neglect he had sought relief in dissipation , and the 
result had been a nervous disorder, with an unconquerable depression 
uf spiiils. His vilikl powers became feeble and exhausted, and he at 
lost fell into a sfat* of intellectual torpor, now and then lit up with 
a gleam of vigor and intelligence, but veiling continually to actual 
mental alienation. " The approaches of this dreadful malady," says 
Johnson, " he b^n to feel soon after his uncle's death ; and with 
the usual weakness of men so diseased, eagerly snatched that tem- 
porary relief with which the table and tlie bottle flatter and seduce. 
But his health continually declined, and he grew more anil mora 
Durtheosome to himself." 

It wuB not till after tbe autumn of 1750 that he fell into this state ; 
for the only letter of Collins's known to be extant shows that he had 
produced about that time an Ode on the Music of the Grecian Theatre, 
which is unfortunately lost. This circumstance renders tbe letter 
one of peculiar interest. The honor to whieh it alludes was the set- 
ting to music of his Ode on the Passions. 
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" In the mcao time, you will greatly oblige mo by scDding tlie score of 
the li^t. If f<ia can get it writtea, I will rendiiy answer the expense. IE 
you send it with a oopj ui Ito of the ode (as printed at Osford) to Mr. 
Clarke, at Winchester, he will forward it to me here. I am, sir, 

•• With great respect, your obliged humble servant, 

"WlLLliM COLLISS. 

" ChicheXcT, Swar, Nmemi^ S, 1750." 

" P. S. Mr. Clarke past some days here whilo Mr. Worgan was with ma ; 
from whose friendship, I hcpe, he will receive some advantage." 

Among the papers of Mr. Hjmers, a communication waa found 
from Mr. Thomas Warfon, whicli cont^na a very intereating account 
of the poHta ktter days. 

" I oRen saw Collins in Iiondon in 1750. This was before his ill- 
ness. He then told me of his intended History of the Revival of 
Learning, and proposed a scheme of a review, to be called the Clar- 
endon Review, and to be printed at the unirerMty press, under the 
conduct and authority of the university. About Easter, the next 
year, I was in London ; when, being given over, and supposed to be 
dying, he desired to see me, that he might take his last leave of me ; 
but he grew better ; and in the summer he sent me a letter on some 
private business, which I have now by me, dated Chichester, June 9, 
1751, written in a fine hand, and without the least symptom of a 
disordered or debilitated understanding. In 1754, he came to Oxford 
for change of air and amusement, where he stayed a month ; I saw 
him frequently, but he was so weak and low that he could not bear 
conversation. Once he walked from his lodgings, opposite Christ 
Ohuroh, to Trinity College, but supported by his servant. The same 
year, in September, I and my brother visited him at Cliichester, 
where he lived, in the cathedral cloisters, with his sister. The first 
day he was in high spirite at intervals, bat exerted himself so much 
that he could not see us the second. Here he showed us an Ode to 

Mr. John Home, on his lea,ving England for Scothind Mr, 

Home has no copy of it. He also showed us another ode, of two or 
three foaivlined stanzas, called the. Bell of Arragon ; on a tradition 
that, anciendy, just before the King of Spain died, the great bell of 
tlie cathedral of Sarragossa, in Arragon, tolled spontaneously. It 
began thus: 
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' Tbe bell uf Arragon, they aay, 
Bpontanoona speaks the fttliJ daj.' 
Soon afterward/1 were these lines : 



The last stanza consisted of a. moral transition to his own death 
and knell, which he lolled ' some siiuiler hell ' I haye seen all hia 
odes alreaiiy published in hi8 own handwriting , Ihey had the marts 
of repeated correction he was perpetually changing his epithets. 
Dr. Warfon, my brother, has a few fragments of some other odes, 
hut too loose and imperfect Inr puhhcadon, yet containing traces of 
high imagery. In the Ode to Pity, the idea of a Temple of Pity, of 
ite situation, construction and groups of paintings, with which its 
walls were decorated, was borrowed from a poom, now lost, entitled 
The Temple of Pity, written by my brother, while he and Collins 
were school-fellows at Winchester College 

" In illustration of what Dr. Johnson has related, that daring his 
last malady he was a greater reader of the Bible, I am favored with 
the following anecdote from the Reverend Mr. Shenton, Vicar of St. 
Andrews, at Chichester, by whom Collins was buried : ' Walking in 
my Ticarial garden one Sunday evening, during CoUins's last illness, 
I heard a female (the servant, I suppose) reading the Bible in his 
chamber. Mr. CoUins had been accustomed to rave much, and make 
great moanings ; but while she was reading, or rather attempting tJ> 
read, he was not only silent but attentive likewise, correcting her 
mistakes, which indeed were very frequent, through the whole of the 
twen^-seventhchapter of Genesis.' I have just been informed, from 
undoubted authority, that Collins had finished a Preliminary Disser- 
tation to be prefixed to his History of the Restoration of Learning, 
and that it was written with great judgment, precision and knowledge 
of the subject." 

The ode referred to by Warton was long supposed to be Itrat. Dr. 
Johnson alludes to it as a poem which the Wartons thought superior 
to Collins'a other works, "hut which no search has yet found." 
Nearly forty years after it was written it first appeared in print ; a 
most remarkable prouf of the little interest that attjujhed to the 
luemory of the writer. At a meeting of the Royal Society of Edin- 
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burgh, ou the 19li of April, 1784, the Rev. Dr. Carlyle, minister of 
Invereek, read the copy of an unpublished ode written " by the late 
Mr. Wiluam Collins," The committee appointed to superintend the 
publication of the Society's Transactions judged this ode " extremely 
deserting of a place in that collection," and requested Mr, Alexander 
Fraser Tytler, one of their nianber, to procure from Dr. Carlyle every 
degree of information which he could give concerning it. In reply to 
a communication to this effect, Dr. Carlyle sent his original MS. to 
Mr. Tytler, with the following Btatement : 

" The manuscript is in Mr. Collins's handwriting, and fell into my 
bands among the papers of a friend of mine and Mr. John Home's, 
who died as long ago as the year 1754. Soon after I found the poem, 
I showed it to Mr. Home, who told me that it had been addressed to 
him by Mr. Collms on his leaving London, in 1749 ; that it was 
hastily composed and incorrect ; but that he would one day find 
leisure to look it oyer n-ith care, Mr. Collins and Mr. Home had 
been made acquainted by Mr. John Barrow (the cordial yoath men- 
tioned in the first stanza) , who had beeu, for some time, at the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh ; ha*i been a volunteer, along with Mr. Home, 
in the year 1740 ; had been token prisoner with him at the battle ol 
Falkirk, and had escaped, together with him and five or six other 
gentlemen, from the castle of Donn. Mr. Barrow resided, in 1749, 
at Winchester, where Mr. Oollbs and Mr. Home wore for a week 
or two together on a visit. Mr. Barrow was paymaster in America 
in the war that commenced in 1756, and died in that country. I 
thought no more of the poem till a few years ago, when, on reading 
Dr. Johnson's Life of Collins, I conjectured it might be the very copy 
of verses which he mentions, which he says was much prized by some 
of his friends, and for the loss of which he expresses regret. I 
sought for it among my papers ; and perceiving that a stanza and a 
half were wanting, I made the most diligent search I could for them, 
but in vain. Whether or not this great chasm was in the poem when 
it first came into my hajids, is more than I can remember at this 
dbtance of time." 

e " fragment, he thought it could not 
1 than in the collection of the Koyal 
Society ; in which it was published accordingly, in 1789. As it then 
appeared, the fifth stanza and one half of the sixth, contained on a 
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lost leaf of the maauacript, were iageaiousiy eiipplied bj Mr. Hcnrj 
MackeDzie, lit the request of Mr. Tjtler. The manuaeript was evi- 
dcDtJy the first rough drafl, m was apparent from the erasures and 
BuliBtitutiuoe of words, and the new modelling of the twelfth stama. 
The fyllowiog original pitaavges in that stanza, compared wi'tli the 
text aa it now appeara, ahow how muth it hitd been improved by the 
second thoughts of the author : 



Ver. 5. How have I tremliled, nheo, at Tnnered's aide. 
Like him I stalked, and nU hia paseioas felt ; 
Wben, oLarmed by lEmeo, through the foreat wids 
B&rked in each plant a talking 8{ii[it dnelt ! 

Ver. 13. Hence, sure to oharm, hia earl; numbers Bov, 

Though strong, yet sweet 

Though faithful, Enett ; though strong, of simple kind, 

Uenee, with each theme, heblda the bosom glow, 
While hia warm lays an easy passage find, 
Poured through each inmoBt nerve, and Inll the barraaaiona ear. 

Ver. 16. Melting it flows, pure, numerous, strong and clear. 

The publieation of the ode drew forth from a oorreapondent of the 
St. James's Chronicle a statement that the copy seen by the Warfons 
at Chichester, in 1T54, was without one interpolation or hialua, and 
vas evidently prepared for the preea. Soon al'terwards the ode ap- 
peared in the form which it still retains in the best editions, and 
which is claimed to be its ci>mplet« and authentic test. It was in- 
scribed bj the anonymous editor to the Wartons, and was issued in 
quarto by a respectable bookseller. Sir Bgerton Brydges, on internal 
evidence, is disposed to denounce this version as a fabrication ; but 
the general acceptance of it by all the editors of Collins as supplying 
most successfully the chasm in Dr. Carlyle's copy, would seem to 
warrant a belief in its genninoiess. 

Collins is described, by a person who knew him well, (the corre- 
spondent, already cited, of the Genlfcjnon's Maffoxine,) as being of the 
middle size, with a bright and clear complexion, and gray eyes, so 
weak as not always to bear the light of a candle without pain. 
Liinghorao represents him with a tall figure, brown eompleaion. 
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keener ejes, and a flsed, sedate aspect, wliich from intense thinking 
had contracted an habitual frown. In tie London Mominff Chronicle, 
Boma time in the jcar 1799, there was an adTertisement of a portrait 
of CoOins for sole. It was stated to be the only one in esistence, and 
to haye belonged to his sister. The onlj engraved portrait of him 
is from a drawing formerly in the possession of Mr. William Seward 
and is prefixed to Piekering's Aldine edition of the poet, and repre. 
sents him at the age of fourteen years. Whether or not this pIea»Qg 
and bright boy's face is from the same portrait which is said to have 
belonged to his Bisler, we have no means of ascertaining. So much 
interest, however, has been excited of late years in tracing every me- 
morial of Collins, that if any other portrait than this is iu existence, 
it will some time be brought to light again. 

Collins was an accomplished classical scholar, an accurate linguist, 
and well versed in early English poetry and literature. In his His- 
tory of English Poetry, Mr. T. Warton refers more than once to 
bhick-latter treasures in the " dispersed library of the late Mr. Wil- 
liam Collins," and speaks of the fidelity, jadgment and industry, with 
which he had pursued these studies. He was well acquainted with 
the best authors of Spain, Italy and France. He sometimes handled 
the pencil, though without much skill. Of music he is said to have 
been pas^onittely fond. 

Bewdes the fragments of poetry said to have been in the possession 
of Dr. Warton, there were extant, some seventy years ago, other 
fragments and letters in the possession of his friend Mr, Ragsdale, 
the fate of which he thus describes : 

" I had formerly several scraps of his poetjy, which were suddenly 
written on particular occasions. These I lent among our acquamt- 
ance, who were never civil enough to return them ; and, being then 
engaged in extensive bu^ness, I forgot to ask for them, and they are 
lost : all I have remaining of his are about twenty lines, which would 
require a little history to be understood, being ■written on trifling 
subjects. I have a few of bis letters, the subjects of which are 
chiefly on business, but I think there are in them some flights which 
strongly mark his character ; for which reason I preserved thorn." 

It is not likely that we shall ever hear again of these remains. It 
is as little likely that the History of Learning will ever be recovered, 
for it is said that his sister, iu his last days, not ouly repressed all 
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she could of hia remaioing eDthuaiaam for poetry, but deistrojed all 
hie papers, in a parosjsm of resentaient becauee he squandered what 
little money he had, or gave it awaj to the bojs in the cloisters. This 
anecdote resta on the authority of a son of hor second husband, Dr. 
Dumford, who related it to Mr. Park. For the honor of human 
nature we must refuse our belief to It. 

Johnson was attached to Collins, and during his illness was a fre- 
quent inquirer after his health. His oorcespondenee with Joseph 
Warton contains several allusions to his friend, which are preserved 
in the following extracts : 

" Bat how little oan we YBnture to eiult in any intelleotual powers or 
literary attainments, trhea ne oeasider the condition of poor Collins ! I 
knen bim a fen jears agu, full of hopes and full of pojecU, versed in many 
langnngea, high in fancy, and strong Iq retention. This busy and foroible 
mind is now under the governmenc of tlioaa »ho lately wonld not hare 
been able to oomprabend the least and most narrow of its designs. What 
do you hear of him 1 are there hopes of his reooierj 1 or is he to pass the 
remainder of his life in misery and degradation 1 perhaps with complete 
oonseiousness of his calamity." 

" Poor dear Collina ! Lot mo know whether jou think it would giTC him 
pUasui-e it I should write to him. I hive often been neat his state, and 

" What becomes of poor dear Collins 1 I wrote him a letter, whioh he 
never answered. I suppose writing is very trooblesome to bun. That man 
is no common loss. The moralists all talk of the nnQertainty of Fortune, 
and the traneitoriness of beauty ; but it is yet mors drcajiful to consider 
that the powers of the mind are equally liable to change, that nnderstand- 
ing may make its appearauoa and depart, that it may blaao and espire." 

We hear nothing of Collins's life after the visit of the Wartona, 
except that he passed his last year in a state bordering on insanity, 
till he was released from his sufferings on the 12th of June, 1759 
Ho was buried in the church of St. Andrew, at Chichester, where a 
monument by Flagman was long afterwards erected, by subscription, 
to his memory. In this Collins is represented in a reclining posture, 
with his lyre and a neglected poem lying upon the ground, and the 
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Gasp«l open on a table before Iiim. On tbe pediment ideal pictures 
of LoTe and Pitj embracing are placed in relief. Iliis monument 
was completed in 1795. It waa projected not only to do honor to 
Collins, but to afford an early field for tbe talents of Flaxmiin. The 
son of the poet Hayley, then a student of tbe sculptor, sat liir tbe 
figure ; and the epitaph was tbe joint production of two Susaci poets, 
W. Haylej and J. Sargent. 



The fire of foney, and the raaeh of thought, 

Sererelj doomed to penurj's eitreme. 

He passed in maddening pain life's feverish dream, 

Wliile raya of genius only served to show 

The thiokening horror, and eialt his woe. 

Guard the due records of this grateful stone ; 

This fond memorial to Uis talents raise. 

For this the aahas of a bard require, 

Who touched the tandaraat not*B of pity's ijre ; 

Who joined pure faith to strong poetio powers ; 



"Tbe neglected author of the Persian Eclogues," wrote Gold- 
smith, in 1759, " which, however Inaccurate, excel anj in our lan- 
guage, is still alive ; happy, if inaenaible of our neglect, nut rag- 
ing at our ingratitude." Within four months afterwards, the poet 
was in bis grave. Six years later Dr. Langhome published an edition 
of his collected poems, with commentaries and a biographical notice. 
But thirtj-eight years after the appearance of his Odes, Cowper 
first heard of their author through tbe memoir in Dr. Johnson's 
Collection — one of his most remarkable and inesplicablo produc- 

A few years after the death of Collias, Johnson cotninunlcated to 
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the Poetical Calendar a critical notice, which renders ample juBtice 
to its subject : 

" Mr. Collins was a man of estenrive literature, and of vigorous 
faciiltioB. He waa acquainted not only with the learned tongues, but 
with the Italian, French and Spmiah languages. He had employed 
his mind chiefly upon works of fiction, and aubjecls of fancy ; and, 
by indulging some peculiar habits of thought, was eminently de- 
lighted with those flights of imagination which pass the bounds of 
nature, and to which the mind is reconciled only by a passive acqui- 
escence in popular traditions. He loved fairies, genii, giants aud 
monsters; he delighted to rove through the meanders of enchant- 
ment, to gaze on the munificence of golden palaces, to repose by the 
water-foils of Ely^an gardens. 

" This was, however, the character rather of his inclination than 
his genius ; the grandeur of wildness, and the novelty of extrava- 
gance, were always dedred by him, but were not always attained. 
Yet, as diligence is never wholly lost, if his efibrts sometimes caused 
harshness and obacuritj, they likewise produced in happier moments 
sublimit and splendor. This idea which he had formed of excel- 
lence led him to oriental fictions and allegorical imagery ; aud, per- 
haps, while he was intent upon description, ho did not sufficiently 
cultivate sentiment. His poems are the productions of a wind not 
deficient in fire, nor unfurnished with knowledge either of books or 
life, but somewhat olistructed in its progress by deviation in quest of 
mistaken beauties. 

"His morals were pure, and his opinions pious; in a long con- 
tinuance of poverty, and long habits of dissipation, it cannot be 
expected that any character should be exactly uniform. There is a 
degree of want by which the freedom of agency is almost destroyed , 
and long association with fortuitous companions will at liist relas 
the strictness of truth, and abate the fervor of Mncerity. That this 
man, wise and virtuous as he was, passed always unentangled through 
the snares of life, it would be prejudice and temerity to affirm ; but 
it may be said that at least he preserved the source of action unpol- 
luted, that tiis principles were never shaken, that his distinctions of 
right and wrong were never confounded, and that his faults had 
nothing of malignity or design, but proceeded from some unexpected 
pressure or casual temptation. 
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" The latter jiart of LIh life cannot be remembered but with pity 
aod eadnesg. Hu laDguishcd aumc years under that deprLSsiun uf 
mind which enohains the fooulties without destrojiDg them, and 
leaves reaaon the knowledge of right withoat the power ot pursuing 
it. These eloude, which he perceived gathering on hie intellects, he 
endeavored to disperse by travel, and passed into France , but found 
himself constrained to yield to his malady, and returned. He was 
for some time confined in a house of lunatics, and afterwards returned 
to the care of bis sister in Chichester, where death, in 1759, came to 
his relief. 

" After his return from France, the writer of this charaet'^r paid 
him a visit at Islington, where he was waidng for his Mster, whom he 
had directed to meet him ; there was then nothing of disorder dis- 
cernible in his mind by any but himself; but he had withdrawn from 
study, and travelled with no other book than an English Testament, 
such a^ children carry to the school ; when his friend took it into his 
band, out of curii^ity to see what companion a man of letters had 
chosen, ■ I have but one book,' said Collins, ' but that is the best.' " 

When preparing the life for his edition of the poets, Johnson ex- 
tracted this account of Collins as having been written when his char- 
acter was, perhaps, more deeply impressed on his memory, and speaks 
of him as a man with whom he once delighted to converse, and 
whom be still remembered with tendemeee. He then proceeds in 
the following severe strain of censure : 

" To what I have formerly said of his writings may be added, that 
his diction was often harsh, unskilfully labored, and injudiciously 
Belected. He affected the obsolete when it was not worthy of revival; 
and he puts his words out of the common order, seeming to think, 
with some later candidates for iame, that not to write prose is cer- 
tainly to write poetry. His lines commonly are of slow motion, 
cl<^ed and impeded with clusters of consonants. As men are often 
esteemed who cannot be loved, so the poetry of Collins may some- 
times eitort praisa when it gives little pleasure." 

But in spite of the neglect of his contemporaries, and the sweep- 
ing condemnation of Dr. Johnson, Collins has risen in the estimation 
of critics and the literary world, till his poems are now universally 
acknowledged, as Southej says, " to be the best of their kind in the 
language." We have studied them to discover the faults pointed 
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ou t bj Dr. Johnson , and we must acknowleiige without the least suoeees. 
To TIB they give unmixed delight, and we regard the author with an 
admiration that grows as we contemplate and dwell npon his works. 
It has been usual to mention Alexander's Feast as the first ode in the 
English language, and Graj's Odes as onlj second to it. And jet 
the magnificent Ijtic of Dryden is justly liable to the objection that 
it soraetiraei sinks to the level of a drinking-song ; and even the poet's 
annotations do not render The Bard and The Progress of Poetry 
intelligible altogether to any other than readers of couBlderable cul- 
ture. No such criticism applies to the Ode on the Passions. It 
sustains the lyric dignity in every Ime and sentiment, and dots not 
require a note of illustration. For pictorial effects, variety and har- 
mony of versification, energy and beauty of expression, it is inferior 
to none of the master-pieces to which we have referred ; and is in one 
respect, at least, superior to Gray's, — that it does not betray the art 
with wliioh it is oonBtruoted. We cannot but assent most heartily 
t« the remark of Campbell, that the lyrics of Collins will abide 
comparison with whatever Milton wrote under the ^e of thirty ; 
and we are willing even to venture the opinion tliat there is no Eng- 
lish poet since Milton who so nearly approaches him in that affluent 
diction, that splendid imagery, and that elevation and solemnity of 
tone, which are the characterisdcs of his genins. 
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PREFACE, 



It IB nith the vritings of mankind, in sdrae measure, as nith their eora- 
plexiona or thoir dross , oaoh uatinn hath a peniitiaiit; in nil these, to dis- 
tinguisb it from the rest ot (he woil 1 

The graiity of the Spaniari, and the levity of the Frenchman, are as 
evident in all their produetiona as in their persms themselves and the 
style of my oounCrjmen is as nnturnlly strong and nervona, a' that of an 



ment 

of eueh senCiraents, as our climate is for their fmits and sploes. If any ot 
these beauties are to be found In the folloning Eeloguea, I hope my reader 
will consider them as an argument of their being original. I received 
them at the hands of a merchant, who had made it his business to enrich 
himaelf with the learning, as well as the silks and carpets, of the Persians. 
The little information I oould gather concerning their anthor naa, that hia 
name was Abilsllah, and that he waa a native of Taaria. 
It was in that oit; that he died of a distemper fatal in those parts, whilst 

Abbas.* As to the Eclogues Uiemaelvea, they give a very just slew of the 
miseries and income nie nee a, as well as the felicities, that attend one of the 

The time of writing them was probably in the beginning of Sha Sultan 
Hosaeyn's reign, the auoceasor of Sefl or Solyman the Second. 

Whatever defects, as, I doubt not, there will he many, fall under the 
reader's observation, I hope his candor will inoline him to maJic the follon- 
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OKIENTAL ECLOGUES. 



SELIM ; OB, THE SHEPHERD'S MORAL. 



"Ye Persian maids, attend your poet's laja. 
And hear how shepherds pass their golden days. 
Not a!] are blest whom Fortune's hand sustains 
With wealth in courta, nor all that haunt the plains: 
Well may your hearts believe the truths I tell ; 
'T is virtue makes the bliss, where'er we dwell." 

Thus Selim sung, by sacred Truth inspired ; 
Nor praise, but such as Truth bestowed, desired : 
Wise in himself, his meaning songs conveyed 
Informing morals to the shepherd maid ; 
Or taught the swains that surest bliss to find, 
What groves nor streams bestow, a virtuous mind. 

When sweet and blushing, like a virgin bride, 
The radiant morn resumed her orient pride ; 
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When wanton galea along the valleys play, 
Breathe on each flower, ani) hear their sweets away ; 
By Tigris' wandering waves he sat, and sung 
This useful lesson for the fair and young. 

" Te Persian dames," he said, " to you helong — 
Well may they please — the morals of my song : 
No feirer roaids, I trust, than jou are found, 
Graced with soft arts, the peopled world around ! 
The morn that lights you, to your loves supplies 
Each gentler ray delicious to your eyes : 
For you those flowers her fragrant hands bestow ; 
And yours the love that kings delight to know. 
Yet think not these, all beauteous as they are, 
The best kind blessings Heaven can grant the fiiir ! 
Who trust alone in beauty's feehle ray 
Boast hut the worth Baasora's pearls display : 
Drawn from the deep we own their surfece bright, 
But, dark within, they drink no lustrous light : 
Such are the maids, aaad such the charms they boast, 
By sense unaided, or to virtue lost 
Self-flattering sex ! your hearts believe in vain 
That love shall blind, when once he fires, the swain ; 
Or hope a lover by your faults to win. 
As spots on ermine beautify the skin : 
Who seeks secure to rule, be first her care 
Each softer virtue that adorns the lair ; 
Each tender passion man delights to find, 
The loved perfections of a female mind ! 

" Blest were the days when Wisdom held her reign, 
And shepherds sought her on the silent plain ! 
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With Truth she wedded in the secret grove, 
Immortal Truth, and daughters hli^sed their love. 
hast«, fear maida ! ye Virtues, come away ! 
Sweet Peace and Plenty lead you on your way ! 
The balmy shrub, for you shall love our shore, 
By Ind excelled, or Araby, do more. 

" Lost to our fieliJs, for so the Fates ordain, 
The dear deserters shall return again. 
Come thou, whose thoughts aa limpid springs are cle 
To lead the train, sweet Modesty, appear : 
Here mate thy court amidst our rural scene, 
And shepherd girls shall own thee for their queen ; 
With thee be Chastity, of all afraid, 
Bistruating all, a wise suspicious maid, 
But man the most ; — not more the mountain doe 
Holds the swift falcon for her deadly foe. 
Cold is her breast, lite flowers that drink the dew ; 
A silien veil conceals her from the view. 
No wild desires amidst thy train be known ; 
But Faith, whose heart is fixed on one alone : 
Desponding Meekness, with her downcast eyes. 
And friendly Pity, full of tender sighs ; 
And Love the last : by these your hearts approve ; 
These are the virtues that must lead to love." 

Thus sung the swain ; and andent legends say 
The maids of Bagdat verified the lay : 
Bear to the plains, the Virtues came along, 
The shepherds loved, and Selim blessed his song. 
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HASSAN; OR, THE CAMEL-DEIVER. 



In silent horror o'er the boimdlesa waste 
The driver Hassan with hia camels passed : 
One cruise of water on his back he bore, 
And his light scrip contained a scanty store ; 
A Ian of painted feathers in his hand, 
To guard his shaded fa«e from scorching sand. 
The sultry sun bad gained the middle sky. 
And not a tree and not an herb was nigh ; 
The -beasts with pain their dusty way pursue ; 
Shrill roared the winds, and dreary was the view ! 
With desperate sorrow wild, the affrighted man 
Thrice sighed thrice struck his bieist ml thus bej 
" Sad was the hour and luckless was the diy, 
When first fiom Schiraz walls I bent mj wiy! 

' ' Ah ! littlo thought I of the blastin^ w nd 
The thirst or j inching hunger thit I find ' 
Bethink tlico Hiasan whcie '*hill thirst assuage, 
When foils this cravto hii umelentin^ i«ige ' 
Soon shall thj'* si np its piccioua load lesign 
Then what but teai=* and hunger shall be th ne 1 

" Te muto companions of my t \°, that beir 
In all my gritis a moie than eqml ^haie 
Here, where no =!piinj!;'< in mumurb hieik ii^ay, 
Or moss-crowned fcuntiina mitmte the Aiv 
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In vain ye hope tke greea delights to know, 
Which plains more blest, or verdant vales, bestow : 
Here rocks alone, and tasteless sands, are found, 
And fiiint and sickly winds forever howl around. 
Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 
When first from Schiraa' walls I bent my way I 

" Curst be the gold and silver which persuade 
Weak men to follow far-fatiguing trade ! 
The lily pea«e outshines the silver store, 
And life is dearer than the golden ore : 
Tet money tempts us o'er the desert bi-own, 
To every distant mart and wealthy town. 
Full oft we tempt the land, and oft the sea ; 
And are we only yet repaid by thee 7 
Ah ! why was ruin so attractive made? 
Or why fond man so easily betrayed ■? 
Why heed we not, whilst mad we haste along, 
The gentle voice of peace, or pleasure's song'! 
Or wherefore think the flowery mountain's side. 
The fountain's murmurs, and the valley's pride, 
Why think we these less pleasing to behold 
Than dreary deserts, if they lead to gold 1 
Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 
Wlien first from Schiraa' walls I bent my way ! 

" cease, my fears ! — ■ all frantic aa I go. 
When thought creates unnumbered scenes of woe, 
What if the lion in his rage I meet ! — 
Oft in the dust I view his printed feet : 
And, fearful ! oft, when day's declining light 
Yields her pale empire to the mourner night. 
By hunger roused, he scours the groaning plain. 
Gaunt wolves and sullen tigers in his train : 
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Before ttem Death witli shrieks directs their way, 
Fills the wild jell, aad leads them to their prey. 
Sad was the hour, and lackless was the day, 
"When first from Schiraa' walls I hent my way ! 

" At that dead hour the silent aap shall creep, 
If aught of rest I find, upon my sleep : 
Or some swoln serpent twist his scales around. 
And wake to anguish with a burning wound. 
Thrice happy they, the wise contented poor, 
From lust of wealth and dread of death secure ! 
They tempt no deserts, and no griefs they find ; 
Peace rules the day, where reason rules the mind. 
Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day. 
When first from Schiraz' walls I bent my way ! 

" hapless youth ! — for she thy love hath won, 
The tender Zara will be meet undone ! 
Big swelled my heart, and owned the powerful maid. 
When fest she dropt her tears, as thus she said : 
' Farewell the youth whom sighs could not detain ; 
Whom Zara's breaking heart implored in vain ! 
Yet, as thou go'st, may every blast arise 
Weak and unfelt as these rejected sighs ! 
Safe o'er the wild, no perils mayst thou see, 
No griefs endure, nor weep, fiilsc youth, like me.' 
0, let me safely to the fair return, 
Say, with a kiss, she must not, shall not mourn ; 
! let me teach my heart to lose its fears. 
Recalled by Wisdom's voice, and Zara's tears." 

He said, and called on Heaven to bless the day, 
\Vhen back to Schiraa' walls he bent his way. 
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ECLOGUE in. 

ABRA; OR, THE GEORGIAN SULTANA. 



In Gieorgia's land, where Teffiis' towers are seen, 
In distant view, along the level green, 
While evening dews enrich the glittering glade, 
And the tall forests cast a longer shade. 
What time 't is sweet o'er fields of rice to stray, 
Or scent the breathing maize at setting day ; 
Amidst the maids of Zagen's peaceful grove, 
Emjra sung the pleasing cares of love. 

Of Ahra first began the tender strain, 
Who led her youtli with flocks upon tJic plain. 
At mom she came those willing flocks to lead, 
Where lilies rear them in the watery mead ; 
From early dawn the livelong hours she told, 
Till late at silent eve she penned the fold. 
Deep in the grove, beneath the secret shade, 
A various wreath of odorous flowers she made : 
Gay-motleyed pinks and sweet jom^uils she chose, 
The violet blue that on the moss-bank grows ; 
All sweet to sense, the flaunting rose was there ; 
The finished chaplet well adorned her hair. 

Great Abbas chanced that feted morn to stray. 
By love conducted from the chase away ; 
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Among the vocal vales he heard her song, 

And sought the vales and echoing groves among ; 

At length be found, and wooed the rural maid ; 

She knew the monarch, and witli fear obeyed. 
Be every youth like royal Abbas moved, 
And every Georgian maid like Abi-a loved ! 

The royal lover bore her from the plain ; 
Yet still her crook and bleating flock remain : 
Oft, as she went, she backward turned her view, 
And hade that crook and bleating flock adieu. 
I'air, happy maid ! to Other scenes remove, 
To richer scenes of golden power and love ! 
Go leave the simple pipe and shepherd's strain ; 
With love delight theo, and with Abbas reign ! 
Be every youth like royal Abbaa moved, 
And every Georgian maid like Abra loved ! 

Yet, 'midst the blaze of courts, she fixed her love 
On the cool fountain, or the shady grove ; 
Still, with the shepherd's innocence, her mind 
To the sweet vale, and flowery mead, inclined ; 
And oft as spring renewed the plains with flowers, 
Breathed his soft gales, and led the fragrant hours. 
With sure return she sought the sylvan scene, 
The breezy mountains, and the forests green. 
Her maids around her moved, a duteous hand ! 
Each bore a crook, all rural, in her hand : 
Some simple lay, of flocks and herds, they sung ; 
Witii joy tlie mountain and the forest rung. 
Be every youth like royal Abbas moved, 
And every Georgian maid hke Abra loved ! 
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And oft the royal lover left the care 
And tborns of state, attendaut ou the fair ; 
Oft to the shades and low-roofed cota retired, 
Or sought the vale where first his heart was fired : 
A russet mantle, like a swaia, he wore. 
And thought of crowns, and busy courts, no more. 
Be every youth like royal Abbas moved, 
And every Georgian maid like Abra loved ! 

Blest was the life tliat royal Abbas led : 
Sweet was his love, and innocent his bed. 
What if in wealth the noble maid excel ? 
The simple shepherd girl can love aa well. 
Let those who rule on Persia's jewelled throne 
Be femed for love, and gentlest love alone ; 
Or wreathe, like Abbas, full of fair renown, 
The lover's myrtle with the warrior's crown. 
happy days ! the maids around her say : 
haste, profuse of blessings, haste away ! 
Be every youth like royal Abbas moved, 
And every Georgian maid like Abra loved ! 
4* 
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AGIB AND SECASDER : OR, THE PUGITIVKS. 



In fair Circassia, where, to love incIiQed, 
Each swain was blest, for every maid was kind ; 
At that still hour, when awful midnight reigns. 
And none, but wretches, haunt the twilight plains ; 
What time the moon had hung her lamp on high. 
And past in radiance through the cloudless sky ; 
Sad, o'er the dews, two brother shepherds fled, 
Where wildering fear and desperate sorrow led : 
Fast as they pressed their flight, behind them lay 
Wide ravaged plains, and valleys stole away ; 
Along the mountain's bending sides they ran, 
Till, &int and weak, Secander thus began. 



stay thee, Agib, Hfor my feet deny. 
No longer friendly to my life, to fly. 
Friend of my heart, turn thee and survey ! 
Trace our sad flight through all its length of way, 
And first review that long extended plain, 
And yon wide groves, already past with pain ! 
Yon ragged cliff, whose dangerous path we tried ! 
And, last, this lofty mountain's weary side ! 
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"Weak as thou art, yet, hapless, must thou know 
The toils of flight, or some severer woe ! 
Still, as I haste, the Tartar shouts behind. 
And shrieks and sorrows load the saddening wind ; 
In rage of heart, with ruin in his hand, 
He blasts our harvests, and deforms our land. 
Yon citron grove, whence first in fear we came, 
Droops Jts tair honors to the conquering flame : 
Far fly the swims like us ]n d«p despair. 
And leave t rufii n t in It then fleecy care. 



Unhappy land whose 1 lessmj.3 tempt the sword, 
In vain, unheiid thou call st thy Persian lord ! 
In vain thcu c lurt st him helpless, to thine aid, 
To shield the shepherd, and protect the maid ! 
Far 03; in thoughtless indolence resigned. 
Soft dreams of love and pleasure soothe his mind : 
'Midst fair sultanas lost in idle joy, 
No wars alarm him, and no fears annoy. 



Yet these green hills, in summer's sultry heat. 
Have lent die monarch oft a cool retreat. 
Sweet to the sight is Zabran's flowery plain. 
And once by maids and shepherds loved in vain ! 
No more the virgins shall delight to rove 
By Sargis' banks, or Irwan's shady grove ; 
On Tarlde's mountain catch the cooling gale. 
Or breathe the sweets of Aly's flowery vale : 
Pair scenes ! but, ah ! no more with peace possest, 
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Witii ease alluring, and witli plenty bleat ! 
No more tlie shepherds' whitening tents appear, 
Nor the kind products of a bounteous year ; 
No more the date, with snowy blossoms crowned ! 
But ruin spreads her baleful fires around. 



In vain Circassia boasts her spicy groves, 
T'orever famed for pure and happy loves : 
In vain she boasts her fairest of the fair. 
Their eyes' blue languish, and their golden hair ! 
Those eyes in tears their fruitless grief must send ; 
These hairs the Tartar's cruel hand shall rend. 



Tc Georgian swains, that piteoua learn from far 
Circaasii's ruin, and the waste of war ; 
Some weigiitier arms than crooks and staves prepare, 
To shield your harvests, and defend your ^r : 
The Turk and Tartar like designs pursue, 
Fixed to destroy, and steadfast to undo. 
Wild as his land, in native deserts bred, 
By lust incited, or by malice led, 
The villain Arab, as he prowls for prey, 
Oft marks with blood and wasting flames the way ; 
Yet none so cruel as the Tartar foe. 
To death inured, and nursed in scenes of woe. 

He said ; when loud along the vale was heard 
A shriller shriek, and nearer fires appeared : 
The affrighted shepherds, through the dews of night. 
Wide o'er the moonlight hills renewed their flight. 
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ODES. 



ODE TO PITY. 

Thoit, the friend of man, aaaigneJ 
With balmy hands his wounds to bind, 

And charm hia frantic woe : 
When first Distress, with dagger keen, 
Broke forth to waste his destined scene, 

His wild nnsated foe ! 

By Pella's bard, a magic name, 

By all the griefs his thought could frame 

Receive my humble rite : 
Long, Pity, let the nations view 
Thy sky-worn robes of tenderest blue. 

And eyes of dewy light ! 

But wherefore need I wander wide 
To old Hissus' distant side. 

Deserted stream, and mute ? 
Wild Aran too has heard thy strains, 
And Echo, 'midst my native plains. 

Been soothed by Pity's lute. 
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There first the wren tlij myrtles sbed 
On gentlest Otway'a infent head, 

To him thy cell was shown ; 
And while he sung the female heart, 
With youth's soft notes unspoiled by art, 

Thy turtles mixed their own. 

Come, Pity, come, by Fancy's aid. 
E'en now my thoughts, relenting maid. 

Thy temple's pride design : 
Its southern site, its truth complete. 
Shall raise a wild enthusiast heat 

In all who view the shrine. 

There Picture's toils shall well relate 
How chance, or hard involving &to, 

O'er mortal bliss prevail : 
The buskined Muse shall near her stand, 
And sighing prompt her tender hand, 

With each d 



There let me oft, retired by day, 
In dreams of passion melt away, 

Allowed with thee to dwell : 
There waste the mournful lamp of night, 
Till, Virgin, thou again delight 

To hear a British shell ! 
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Thoxj, to whom the world untaown, 
With all its shadowy shapes, ia shown ; 
Who seeat, appalled, the unreal scene, 
While Fancy lifts the veil between ; 

Ah Fear ! ah frantic Fear ! 

I Bee, I see thee near. 
I know thy hurried step, thy haggard eye ! 
Like tiiee I start ; like thee disordered fly. 
For, lo, what monsters in thy train appear ! 
Danger, whose limbs of giant mould 
What mortal eye can fixed behold 1 
Who stalks his round, an hideous form. 
Howling amidst the midnight storm ; 
Or throws him on the ridgy steep 
Of some loose hanging rock to sleep : 
And with him thousand phantoms joined, 
Who prompt to deeds accursed the mind : 
And those, the fiends, who, near allied. 
O'er Nature's wounds, and wrecks, preside ; 
Whilst Vengeance m the luiid air, 
Lifts her red arm, exposed and bare : 
On whom thdt ravening hrood of Fate, 
Who lap the Wood of sorrow, wait : 
Who, Fear, this ghastly tram can see, 
And look not madly wild, like thee 1 

In earliest Greece, to thee, with partial choice, 
The grief-full Muse aiJdrcat her infant tongue 
5 
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The maids and matrons on her awful voice, 
Sileat and pale, in wild amazement hung. 

Yet he, tlie bard who first invoked thy name, 
Disdained in Marathon its power to feel : 

For not alone he nursed the poet's flame, 

But reached from Virtue's hand the patriot's steel. 

But who ia he whom later garlands grace, 
A\Tio left a while o'er Hybla's dews to rove, 

With trembling eyes thy dreary steps to trace, 
Where thou and furies shared the baleful grove ? 

Wrapt in thy cloudy veil, the incestuous queen 
Sighed the sad call her son and husband heard, 

When once alone it broke the silent scene. 

And he the wretch of Thebes no more appeared. 

Fear, I know thee by ray throbbing heart ; 

Thy withering power inspireil each mournful line : 
Though gentle Pity claim her mingled part. 

Yet all the thunders of the scene are thine ! 



Thou who such weary lengths hast past, 
Where wiit thou rest, mad Nymph, at last 1 
Say, wilt thou ahroud in haunted cell, 
Where gloomy Rape and Murder dwell ? 

Or, in some hollowed seat, 

'Gainst which the big waves beat. 
Hear drowning seamen's cries, ia tempests brought? 
Dark power, with shuddering meek submitted thought. 
Be raine to read the visions old 
Which thy awakening bards have told : 
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AniJ, lest thou meet my blasted view, 
Hold each strange tale devoutly true ; 
!Ne'er be I found, hy thee o'erawed, 
In that thrice hallowed eve, abroad, 
When ghosts, as cottage maids believe. 
Their pebbled beds permitted leave ; 
And goblins haunt, from fire, or fen, 
Or mine, or flood, the walks of men ! 

thou, whose spirit most possest 
The sacred seat of Shafespeare's breast ! 
By all that from thj prophet broke, 
In thy divine emotiora spoke ; 
Hither again thy fury deal, 
Teach me but once like him to feel : 
His cypress wreath my meed decree. 
And I, Fear, will dwell with thee ! 



ODE TO SIMPLICITY. 



THOU, by Nature taught 

To breathe her genuine thought, 
In numbers warmly pure, and sweetly strong ; 

Who first, on mountains wild, 

In Fancy, loveliest child. 
Thy babe, and Pleasure's, nursed the powers of song 

Thou, who, with hermit heart, 
Disdain'st the wealth of art, 
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And gauds, and pageant wctjda, and trailing pall ; 

But comeat a decent maid, 

In Attic robe arrayed, 
chaste, untioastful Nymph, to thee I call ! 

By all the honeyed store 

On llyhla's thymy shore ; 
By all her blooms, and mingled murmurs dear ; 

By her whose lovelorn woe. 

In evening musings slow. 
Soothed sweetly sad Etectra's poet's ear : 

By old Cephisus deep, 

Who spread his wavy sweep, 
In warbled wanderings, round thy green retreat ; 

On whose enamelled side, 

When holy Freedom died. 
No equal haunt allured thy future feet. 

sister meek of Truth, 

To my admiring youth, 
Thy sober aid and native charms infiise ! 

The flowers that sweetest breathe, 

Though beauty culled the wreath, 
Still ask thy hand to range their ordered hues. 

l^Tiile Rome could none esteem, 

But virtue's patriot theme, 
You loved her hills, and led her laureate band : 

But staid to sing alone 

To one distinguished throne ; 
And turned thy face, and fled her altered land. 
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No more, in hall or bower, 

The Passions own thy power. 
Love, only Love her forceless numbers mean : 

For thou hast left her shrine ; 

Nor olive more, nor vine, 
Shall gain thy feet to hless the servile scene. 

Though taste, though genius, bless 

To some divine excess. 
Faint 's the cold work till thou inspire the whole : 

What each, what all supply, 

May court, may charm, our eye ; 
Thou, only thou, canst raise the meeting soul ! 

Of these let others ask, 

To aid some mighty task, 
I only seek to find thy temperate vale ; 

Where oft my reed might sound 

To maids and shepherds ronnd, 
And all thy sons, Nature, learn my tale. 



ODE ON THE POETICAL CHARACTER. 

As once, — if, not with light regard, 
I read aright that gifted bard, 
— Him whose school above the rest 
Hi a loveliest elfin queen has blest ; — 
One, only one, unrivalled fair, 
Might hope the magic girdle wear, 
5* 
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At solemn tourney hung on liigh, 
The wish of each love-darting eye ; 

— Lo ! to each other nymph, in turn, applied, 

As if, in air unseen, some hovering hand, 
Some chaste and angel friend to virgin fame, 

With whispered spell had burst the starting band, 
It left unblest her loathed, dishonored side ; 

Happier, hopeless Fair, if never 

Her baffled hand, with vain endeavor. 
Had touched that fetal zone to her denied ! 
Young Fancy thus, to me divineat name, 

To whom, prepared and bathed in heaven, 

The cest of amplest power ia given : 

To few the godlike gift assigns, 

To gird their blest prophetic loins. 
And gaze her visions wild, and feel unmixed her flame ! 
The band, as fairy legends say. 
Was wove on that creating day, 
When He, who called with thought to birth 
Yon tinted sky, this laughing earth, 
And dressed with springs and forests tall. 
And poured the main engirting all, 
Long by the loved enthusiast wooed, 
Himself in some diviner mood, 
Retiring, sat with her alone. 
And placed her on iis sapphire throne ; 
The whiles, the vaulted shrine around. 
Seraphic wires weie heard to sound, 
iNow sublimest tnumph swelhng. 
Now on love and meicy dwelling ; 
And she, from out the veiling cloud, 
Breathed her magic notes aloud : 
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And thou, thou rich-haired youth of morn, 
And all tliy subject life was bom ! 
The dangerous passions keep aloof, 
Far from the sainted growing woof: 
But near it sat ecstatic Wonder, 
Listening the deep applauding thunder ; 
And Truth, in sunny vest arrayed, 
By wh<ee the tarsel's eyes were made ; 
All the shadowy tribes of mind, 
In braided dance, their murmurs joined. 
And all the bright uncounted powers 
Who feed on heaven's ambrosial flowers. 
— Wbere is tlie bard whose soul can now 
Its high presuming hopes avow 1 
Where he who thinks, with rapture blind, 
This hallowed work for him designed? 

High on some cliff, to heaven up-piled. 
Of rude a«ce^, of prospect wild, 
Where, tangled round the jealous steep, 
Strange shades o'erbrow the valleys deep. 
And holy genii guard the rock, 
Its glooms embrown, its springs unlock. 
While on its rich ambitious head 
An Eden, hke his oivn, lies spread : 
I view that oak, the foncied glades among, 
By which, as Milton lay, his evening ear, 
From many a cloud that dropped ethereal dew, 
Nigh sphered in heaven, its native strains could heaj- , 
On which that ancient trump he reached was hung : 
Thither oft, his glory greeting. 
From Waller's myrtle shades retreating. 
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With many a vow from Hope's aspiring tongue, 
My trembling feet his guiding steps pursue ; 
In vain — such hliss to one alone, 
Of all the sons of soul, was known ; 
And Heaven, and Fancy, kindred powers. 
Have now o'ertumed the inspiring bowers ; 
Or curtained close such scene from every future v 



How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their country's wishes blest ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingera cold. 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall drc^ a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freed Dm shall a while repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there ! 
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ODE TO MERCY. 



Tiiof who s tt St a s 1 ng hr de 

By "^ loi s aimed and i ylul a ie 
fientleat of sky ton f ma n 1 1 est ulored ; 

Who oft n th s n^ livme to hear 

Winn st f m h s f tal graip the pear, 
And h de«t n wieath^ of fto eis h s bloodless sword ! 

Tho I vh im 1st the deathtul field 

By god! ke ch eis aloue bth Id 
Oft witii thy h s m 1 ire a t fo r 1 
Plead ng foi h m the youth 1 ks to giound : 

See Me cy st w th puie ind loaled lianda 

Bef re thy sh nne my cou try '^ en us itands, 
And decks thy al ar t>t 11 though j leiced with many j 



When 1 e ho even o j j s pro ke, 

The fi 1 of n ture ]omel h a yok 
And ru he 1 wrath to m k ur le his prey ; 

Thy form ft m out thy eet abode, 

O'erto k hm h blaa el al 
And s pt cd h a wheels and 1 okcd his rage away. 

I see recoil his sable stecda, 

That hore him swift to savage deeds, 
Thy tender melting eyes they own ; 
0, maid, for all thy love to Britain shown, 
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Where Justice bars her iron tower, 
To thee we build a, roaeate bower ; 
Thou, thou ahalt rule our queeu, and ahare our monarch's 
throne ! 



ODE TO LIBERTY. 



Who shall wake the Riwrtan fife, 

Aud call in solemn sounds to life 
The youths, whose locks divinely spreading, 

Like vernal hyadnths in sullen hue, 
At onee the breath of fear and virtue shedding, 

Applauding Freedom loved of old to view 1 
What new Alcseus, fancy-blest, 
Shall sing the sword, in myrtlra drest, 

At Wisdom's shrine a while its flame concealing, 
(What place so fit to seal a deed renowned 1) 

Till she her brightest lightnings round revealing, 
It leaped in glory forth, and dealt her prompted wound ! 
Goddess, in that feeling hour. 
When most its sounds would court thy ears, 

Let not my shell's misguided power 
E'er draw thy sad, thy mindful tears. 
No, Freedom, no, I will not tell 
How Rome, before thy weeping face. 
With heaviest sound, a gianl^statue, fell. 
Pushed by a wild and artless ra<^ 
From oif its wide ambitious base. 
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When Time his northern sons of spoil awoke, 
And all the blended work of strength and grace, 
With many a rude repeated stroke, 

And many a barbarous yell, to thousand fragments broke. 



Yet, even where'er the least appeared. 
The admiring worH thy hand revered ; 
Still, 'midat the scattered states around, 
Some remnants of her strength were found ; 
They saw, by what escaped the storm, 
How wondrous rose her perfect form ; 
How in the great, the labored whole, 
Each mighty master poured his soul ! 
For sunny Florence, seat of art, 
Beneath her vines preserved a part, 
Till they, whom Science loved to name, 
(0 who could fear it 1) quenched her flame. 
And, lo, an humbler relic laid 
In jealous Pisa's olive shade ! 
See small Marino joins the theme, 
Though least, not last in tliy esteem : 
Strike, louder strike the ennobling strings 
To those whose merchant sons were kings ; 
To him, who, decked with pearly pride. 
In Adria weds his green-haired bride ; 
Hail, port of glory, wealth, and pleasure, 
Ne'er let me change this Lydian measure : 
Nor e'er her former pride relate, 
To sad Liguria's bleeding state. 
Ah, no ! more pleased thy haunts I seek, 
On wild Helvetia's mountains bleak 
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(Wliere, when the favored of thy choice, 
The daring archer, heard thy voice, 
Forth from his eyrie roused in dread, 
The ravening eagle northward fled) : 
Or dwell in wUlowed meads more near, 
With those to whom thy stork is dear : 
Those whom the rod of Alva bruised, 
Whose crown a British queen refused ! 
The magic works, thou feel'st the strains, 
One holier name alone remains ; 
The perfect spell shall then avail, 
Hail, Nymph, adored by Britain, hail ! 



Beyond the measure vast of thought, 
The works the wizard Time has wrought ! 

The Gaul, 't is held of antique story, 
Saw Britain linked to his now adverse strand. 

No sea between, nor cliff suhUme and hoary, 
He passed with unwet feet through all our land. 
To the blown Baltic then, they say, 
The wild waves found another way. 
Where Orcas howls, his wolfish mountains rounding ; 

Till all the banded west at once 'gan rise, 
A wide wild storm, even Nature's self confounding, 

Withering her giant sons with strange uncouth surprise. 
This pillared earth so firm and wide, 
By winds and inward labors torn. 
In thunders dread was pushed aside, 

And clown the shouldering billows borne. 
And see, like gems, her laughing train, 
The little isles on every side. 
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Mona, onee hid from those who search the main, 

Where thousaod elfin shapes abide, 
And Wight who checks the westering tide, 

For thee conscriting Heaven has each bestowed, 
A fair attendant on her sovereign pride : 

To thee this blest divorce she owed, 
For thou hast made her vales thy loved, thy last abode ' 



Then, too, 't is said, an hoary pile, 
'Midst the green navel of our isle, 
Thy shrine in some religious wood, 
soul-enforcing Goddess, stood ! 
There oft the painted native's feet 
Were wont thy form celestial meet : 
TlioQgh now with hopeless toil we trace 
Time's backward rolls, to find its place; 
Whether the fiery-treseed Dane, 
Or Roman's self, o'ertumed the fane. 
Or in wliat Heaven-left age it fell, 
'T were hard for modern song to tell. 
Yet still, if Truth those beams infuse, 
Which guide at once and charm the Muse, 
Beyond yon braided clouds that lie, 
Paving the light embroidered sky. 
Amidst the bright pavilioned plains, 
The beauteous model still remains. 
There, happier than in islands blest, 
Or bowers by Spring or Hebe drest. 
The chiefe who fill our Albion's story, 
In warlike weeds, retired in glory, 
Hear their consorted Druids sing 
Their triumphs to the immortal string. 
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How may the poet now unfold 
What never tongue or numbers told? 
How learn delighted, and amazed, 
What handa unknowa that fabric raised t 
Even now before hia favored oyea, 
In Gothic pride, it seems to rise ! 
Yet Grsecia's graceful orders join, 
Majestic, through the mixed design : 
The secret builder knew to choose 
Each sphere-found gem of richest hues ; 
Whate'er heaven's purer mould contains, 
When nearer suns emblaze its veins ; 
There on the walls the patriot's sight 
May ever hang with fresh delight, 
And, graved with some prophetic rage, 
Efiad Albion's fame through every age. 

Xe forms divine, ye laureate hand. 
That near her inmost altar stand ! 
Now soothe her to her blissful train 
Bhthe Concord's social form to gain ; 
Concord, whose myrtle wand can steep 
Even Anger's bloodshot eyes in sleep ; 
Before whose breathing bosom's balm 
Rage drops his steel, and storms grow cah 
Here let our sires and matrons hoar 
Welcome to Britain's ravaged shore ; 
Our youths, enamored of the feir, 
Play with the tangles of her hair, 
Till, in one loud applauding sound, 
The nations shout to her around, 
0, how supremely art thou blest. 
Thou, Lady — thou shalt rule the west ! 
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ODE TO A LADY, 



While, lost to all his former mirth, 
Eritamiia's genius bends to earth, 

And mourns the fatal day : 
While stained with blood he strives to tear 
Unseemly from his sea-green hair 

The wreaths of cheerful May : 

The thoughts which musing Pity pays, 
And fond Remembrance loves to raise, 

Your faithful hours attend ; 
Still Fancy, to herself unkind, 
Awakes to griof the softened mind. 

And points the bleeding friend. 

By rapid Scheld's descending wave 

Hia country's vows shall bless the grave, 

Where'er the youth is laid : 
That sacred spot the village hind 
With every sweetest turf shall bind. 

And Peace protect the shade. 

Blest youth, regardful of thy doom. 
Aerial hands shall build thy tomb, 

WitL shadowy trophies crowned ; 
Whilst Honor bathed in tears shall rove 
To sigh thy name through every grove. 

And call Ms heroes round. 
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The warlike dead of every age, 
Who fill the fair recording page, 

Shall leave their sainted rest ; 
And, half reclining oe his spear, 
Each wondering chief bj turns appear, 

To hail the blooming guest : 

Old Edward's eons, unknown to yield, 
Shall crowd from Ci easy s laurelled field. 

And gaze with fi\ed dehght ; 
Again for Britajn s wrongs they feel. 
Again they snatch the gle.imy steel. 

And wish the avenging fight. 

But, lo' where, sunk in deep despair. 
Her gaimenta torn, her bosom bare, 

Impatient Freeilom lies ' 
Her matted tresses madly spread. 
To every sod, i\hich uraps the dead. 

She turns her joyless eyes. 

Ne'er shall she leave that lowly ground 
Til! notes of triumph bursting round 

Proclaam hei leign lestored: 
Till William seek the sad retreat, 
And, bleeding at her sa^,ied feet, 
e sated sword. 



If, weait to soothe so soft a heart, 
These pictured glories naught impart, 

To dry thy constant tear : 
If yet in Sorrow's distant eye 
Exposed and palo thou sccst him lie. 
Wild War insulting near : 
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Where'er from time tliou court' st relief, 
The Muse shall still, with social grief, 

Her gentlest promise keep ; 
Evun humbled Harting's cottaged vale 
Shall learn the sad repeated tale. 

And hid her shepherds weep. 



ODE TO EVENING. 

If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 

Maj hope, ehaate Eve, to soothe thy modest ear. 

Like thy own brawling springs, 

Thy springs, and dying gales ; 

0, Nymph reserved, while now the brigh^haired sun 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts, 

With brcde ethereal wove, 

O'erhang his wavy bed : 

.Now air is hushed, save where the weak-eyed bat 
With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing ; 

Or where the beetle winds 

His small but sullen horn. 

As oft he rises 'midst the twilight path. 
Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum : 

Now teach me, maid composed. 

To breathe some softened strain, 
6* 
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Whose numbei^, stealing through tiiy darkening vale, 
May not unseemly with its etillneas suit ■ 

As, musing slow, I hail 

Thy genial loved return ! 

For when thj folding-star arising show3 
Ilis paly circlet, at his warning lamp 

The fragrant Hours, and Elves 

Who slept in buds the day. 

And many a Nymph who wreathes her brows with aedgOj 
And sheds the freshening dew, and, lovelier still. 

The pensive Pleasures sweet, 

Prepare thy shadowy car. 

Then let me rove some wild and heathy scene ; 
Or find some ruin, 'midst its dreary dells, 

Whose walls more awful nod 

By thy religious gleams. 

Or, if chill blustering winds, or driving rain. 
Prevent my willing feet, be mine the hut. 

That, from the mountain's side. 

Views wilds, and swelling floods, 

And hamlets brown, and dim-discovered spires ; 
And hears their simple bell, and marks o'er all 

Thy dewy fingers draw 

The gradual dusky veil. 

While Spring shall pour his showers, as oft he wont, 
And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest Eve ! 

While Summer loves to sport 

Beneath thy lingering light ; 
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While sallow Autumn fills tliy lap with leaves ; 
Or Winter, jelling through the troublous air, 

Affrights thy shrinking train. 

And rudely rends thy robes ; 

So long, regardful of tliy quiet rule. 

Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, smiling Peace, 

Thy gentlest influence own, 

And love thy favorite name ! 



ODE TO PEACE. 

THOU, who badest thy turtles bear 
Swift from his grasp thy golden hair, 

And sought'st thy native akics ; 
When War, by vultures drawn from fer, 
To Britain bent his iron car, 

And bade his storms arise ! 

Tired of hia rude tyrannic away, 
Our youth shall fix some festive day, 

His sullen shrines to bum : 
Eut thou who hear'at the turning spheres, 
What sounds may charm thy partial ears. 

And gain thy blest return ! 

Peace, thy injured robes up-hind ! 
rise ! and leave not one behind 

Of all thy beamy train ! 
The British Lion, goddess sweet, 
Lies stretched on earth to kiss thy feet, 

And own thy holier reign. 
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Let others court thy transient smile, 
But come to grace thy western isle, 

By warlike Honor led ; 
And, while around her ports rejoice, 
While all her sons adore thy choice. 

With him forever wed ! 



THE MANNERS. 



Farewell, for clearer ken designed, 
The dim-discovered tracts of mind ; 
Truths which, from action's paths retired, 
My silent search in vain required ! 
No more my sail that deep explores ; 
No more I search those magic shores ; 
What regions part the world of soul, 
Or whence thy streams, Opinion, roll ; 
If e'er I round such fiiiry field. 
Some power impart the spear and shield. 
At which the wizard Passions Sy ; 
By which the giant Follies die ! 

Farewell the porch whose roof is seen 
Arched with the enlivening olive's green ; 
Where Science, pranked in tissued vest. 
By Reason, Pride, and Fancy drest. 
Comes, like a bride, so trim arrayed, 
To wed with Doubt in Plato's shade ! 

Youth of the quick uncheated sight, 
Thy walks, Observance, more invite ! 
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thou who lovest that ampler range, 

Where hfe's wide prospects round thee change, 

And, with her mingling sons allied, 

Throwest the prattling page aside, 

To me, in converse sweet, impart 

To read in man the native heart ; 

To learn, where Science sure is found, 

From Nature as she lives around ; 

And, gating oft her mirror true. 

By turns each shifting image view ! 

Till meddling Art's officious lore 

B«verse the lessons taught before ; 

Alluring from a safer rule. 

To dream in her enchanted school : 

Thou, Heaven, whate'er of great we boast, 

Haat blest this social science most. 

Retiring hence to thoughtful cell. 
As Fancy breathes her potent spell, 
Not vain she finds the charmful task, 
In pageant quaint, in motley mask ; 
Behold, before her musing eyes, 
The countless Manners round her rise ; 
WhQe, ever varying as they pass. 
To some Contempt applies her glass : 
With these the wMl«-robed maids combine ; 
And those the laughing Satyrs join ! 
But who is he whom now she views. 
In robe of wild contending hues t 
Thou by the Passions nursed, I greet 
The comic sock that binds thy feet ! 
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Humor, thou whose name is known 

To Britain's favored isle alone : 

Me too amidst thy band admit ; 

There where the young-eyed healthful Wit 

(Whose jewels in his crisped hair 

Are placed each other's beams to share ; 

Whom no delights from thee divide), 

In laughter loosed, attends thy aide. 

By old Miletus, who so long 
Has ceased his love-inwoven song ; 
By all you taught the Tuscan maids, 
In changed Italia'a modem shades ; 
By him whose knight's distinguished name 
Refined a nation's lust of fame ; 
Whose tales e'en now, with echo sweet, 
Castilia's Moorish hills repeat; 
Or him whom Seine's blue nymphs deplore, 
In watchet weeds on Gallia's shore ; 
Who drew the sad Sicilian maid, 
By virtues in her sire betrayed. 

Nature boon, from whom proceed 
Each forceful thought, each prompted deed ; 
If but from thee I hope to feel. 
On all my heart imprint thy seal ! 
Let some retreating cynic find 
Those ofl-tumed scrolls I leave behind : 
The Sports and I this hour agree, 
To rove thy scene-full world with thee ! 
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THE PASSIONS. 

When Music, heayenly maid, was young, 
Wliile yet in early Greece she sung, 
Tlie Paasiona oft, to hear her shell, 
Thronged around her magic cell, 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possessed beyond the Muse's pEunting : 
By tuma they felt the glowing mind 
Disturbed, delighted, raised, refined ; 
Till once, 'tis said, when all were fired, 
Filled with fiiry, rapt, inspired, 
From the supporting myi'tles round 
They snatched her instruments of sound ; 
And, as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art, 
Each (for Madness ruled the hour) 
Would prove Lis own expressive power. 

First Fear his hand, its skill to try. 
Amid the chords bewildered laid, 

Aad back recoiled, he knew not why. 
Even at the sound himself had made. 

Next Anger rushed ; his eyes on fire. 
In lightnings owned his secret stings : 

In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 
And swept with hurried hand the strings 

With woful measures wan Despair 
Low, sullen sounds his grief beguiled , 
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A solemn, strange, and mingled air ; 
'T waa aad by fits, by starts 't was wild. 

But thou, Hope, with eyes so feir, 

What was thy delighted measure 1 

Still it whispered promised pleasure. 

And hade the lovely scenes at distance hail t 
Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 

She called on Echo etill, through all the song; 

And, where her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft responsive voice was heard at every close. 

And Hope enchanted smiled, and waved her golden hair. 

And longer had she sung ; — but, with a frown, 

Revenge impatient rose : 
He threw his blood-stained sword, in thunder, down ; 
And, with a withering look. 
The war-denouncing trumpet took, 
And blew a blast so loud and dread. 
Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of woe ! 
And, ever and anon, he beat 
The doubling drum, with furious heat ; 
And though sometimes, each dreary pause between. 
Dejected Pity, at his side. 
Her BOul-subduing voice applied. 
Yet still he kept hia wild unaltered mien, 
While each atrdined ball of sight seemed bursting from his 
head. 

Thy numbers, Jealousy, to naught were fixed ; 

Sad proof of thy distressful stat« ; 
Of diifering themes the veering song was mixed ; 

And now it courted Love, now raving called on Hate. 
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With eyes upraised, as one inspired, 

Pate Melancholy sate retired ; 

And, from her wild sequestered seat. 

In notes by distance made more sweet, 

Poured through the mellow horn her pensive soul : 

And, dashing soft from rocks around, 

Bubbling runnels joined the sound ; 
Through gladea and glooms the mingled measure stole, 

Or o'er some haunted stream, with fond delay, 
Round an holy calm difiiising, 
Love of Peace, and lonely musing, 

In hollow murmurs died away. 

But, ! how altered was its sprightlier tone. 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue. 
Her bow acro^ her shoulder flung. 
Her buskins gemmed with morning dew. 
Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rung, 
The hunter's call, to Faun and Dryad known ! 
The oak-crowned Sisters, and their chaste-eyed Queen, 
Satyrs and Sylvan Boys, were seen, 
Peeping from forth their alleys green ; 
Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear; 
And Sport leapt up, and seized his beeehen spear. 
Last came Joy's ecstatic trial : 
He, with viny crown advancing. 

First to the lively pipe his hand addrest ; 
But soon he saw the brisk awakening viol. 

Whose sweet entrancing voice he loved the best ; 
They would have thought who heard the strain 
They saw, in Tempo's vale, her native maids. 
Amidst the festal sounding shades, 
To some unwearied minstrel dancing, 
7 
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Wliile, as his flying fingera kissed the strings, 
Love framed with Mirtl a gay fontastic round : 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unhound ; 
And he, amidst his frohc play, 
As if he would the charming air repay. 

Shook thousand odors from his dewy wings. 

Music ! sphere-descended maid, 
Friend of Pleasure, Wisdom's aid ! 
Why, goddess ! why, to us denied, 
Lay'st thou thy ancient lyre aside? 
As, in that loved Athenian hower, 
Tou learned an all-<xjnimanding power, 
Thy mimic soul, Nymph endeared, 
Can well recall what then it heard ; 
Where is thy native simple heart. 
Devote t» Virtue, Fancy, Art) 
Arise, as in that elder time. 
Warm, energic, ehast«, subhme ! 
Thy wonders, in that godlike age, 
Fill thy recording Sister's page — 
"I ia said, and I believe the tale. 
Thy humblest reed could more prevail. 
Had more of strength, diviner rage. 
Than all which charms this laggard age ; 
Even all at once together found, 
Cecilia's mingled world of sound — 
0, hid our vain endeavors cease ; 
Revive the just designs of (Jreece : 
Return in all thy simple state ! 
Confirm the tales her sons relate ! 
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ODE ON THE DEATH OF THOMSON. 



In yonder grave a Druid lies, 

Where slowly wincla the stealing wave ; 
The year's best sweets shall duteous rise 

To deck its poet's sylvan grave. 

la yon deep bed of whispering reeds 
His airy harp shall now bo laid, 

That he, whose heart in sorrow bleeda, 
May love tlirouffh life the & 



Then maids and youths shall linger here, 
And while its sounds at distance swell, 

Shall sadly seem in Pity's ear 

To hear the woodland pilgrim's knell. 

Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore 
When Thames in summer TVTeadis is dres 

And oft suspend the dashing oar, 
To bid his gentle spirit rest t 

And oft, as ease and health retire 
To breezy lawn, or forest deep. 

The friend shall view yon whitening spire 
And 'mid the varied landscape weep. 

But thou, who own'st that earthy bed, 
Ah ! what will every dirge avail ! 

Or tears, which Love and Pity shed, 
That mourn beneath the gliding sail ! 
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Yet lives there one, whose heedl^a eye 

Shall scorn thj pale ahrine glimmering near 7 

Witli him, eweet bard, may Fancy die, 
And Joy desert the hlooming year ! 

But thou, lorn stream, whose sullen tide 
No sedge-crowned sisters now attend, 

Mow waft me from the green hill's side. 
Whose cold turf hides the buried friend ! 

And see, the fairy valleys Me ; 

Dun night has veiled the solemn view ! 
Tet once again, dear parted shade. 

Meek Nature's child again adieu ! 

The genial meads, assigned to bless 
Thy life, shall mourn thy early doom ; 

Their binds and shepherd-girls shall dress, 
With simple hands, thy rural tomb. 

Long, long, thy stone and pointed clay 
Shall melt the musing Briton's eyes : 

! vales and wild woods, shall he say, 
In yonder grave your Druid lies ! 
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ODE ON THE POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS OP THE 
HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND ; 



Home, thou return'at from Thames, whose Naiads long 

Have seen thee lingering with a fond delay, 

'Mid those soft friends, whoso hearts, some future day, 
Shall melt, perhaps, to hear thy tragic song. 
Go, not unmindfiil of that cordial youth 

Whom, long endeared, thou leavest by Lavant's side ; 
Together let us wish him lastiug truth, 

And joy untainted with his destined bride. 
Go ! nor regardless, while thfse numbers boast 

My short-lived bliss, forget my social name ; 
But think, &r off, how, on the southern coast, 

I met thy friendship with aa eq\ial flame ! 
Fresh to that soil thou tum'st, where every vale 

Shall prompt tlie poet, and his song demand : 
To thee thy copious subjects ne'er shall fail ; 

Thou need'st but take thy pencil to thy hand, 
And paint what all believe, who own thy genial land. 



There must thou wake perforce thy Doric quill ; 

'T is I'ancy's land to which thou sett'st thy feet ; 

Where still, 't is said, the fairy people meet. 
Beneath each birken shade, on mead or hill : 
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There, each trim lass, that skims the milky store, 

To the ewart tribes their creamy ^owls allota ; 
By night they sip it round the cottage door, 

While airy minstrels warble jocund notes. 
There, every herd, by sad experience, knows 

How, winged with fete, their elf-shot arrows fly, 
When the sick ewe her summer food foregoes. 

Or, stretehed on earth, the heart-smit heifers lie- 
Such airy beings awe the untutored awain : 

Isor thou, though learned, hia homelier thoughts neglect; 
Let thy sweet muae the rural faith sustain : 

These are the themes of simple, sure effect. 
That add new conquests to her boundless reign, 
And fill, with double force, her heart-commanding strain. 



Even yet preserved, how often may'st thou hear. 

Where to the pole the Boreal mountains run, 

Taught by the father, to his listening son. 
Strange lays, whose power had charmed a Spenser's ear 
At every pause, before thy mind possest. 

Old Runic bards shall seem to rise around. 
With uncouth lyres, in many-colored vest. 

Their matted hair with boughs fantastic crowned : 
Whether thou bidd'st the well-taught hind repeat 

The choral dirge, that mourns some chieftain brave, 
When every shrieking maid her bosom beat. 

And strewed with choicMt herbs hia scented grave ! 
Or whether, sitting in the shepherd's ahiel. 

Thou hear'st some sounding tale of war's alarms ; 
When at the bugle's call, with fire and steel. 

The sturdy clans poured forth their brawny swarms, 
And hostile brotliers met, to prove each other's arms. 
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'T is thine to sing, hoff, framing hideous spells, 

In Sky's lone isle, the gifted wizard seer, 

Lodged in the wintry cave with Fate's fell spear, 
Or in the depth of Uist's dark forest dwells : 
How they, whose sight such dreary dreams engrtss, 

With their own visions oft astonished droop, 
When, o'er the watery strath, or quaggy moss, 

They see the ghding ghosts unbodied ti'oop. 
Or, if in sports, or on the festive green, 

Their destined glance some feted youtli descry. 
Who now, perhaps, in lusty vigor saen, 

And rosy health, shall soon lameuted die. 
For them the viewless formsof air obey ; 

Their bidding heed, and at their beck repair : 
They know what spirit brews the stormful day, 

A I he less of 1 ke moody m Iness, stare 
To b(. the ph nt m tr n the r e ret work prepare. 



To n 1 le m hund 1 lea astray, 

C f ha e the s en Fa e ^ e the fatal blow ! 

The seer n Skye sh eked as the blood did flow, 
When headless Charles warm o he caflbldiiy! 
As Bo e h en h s youn^ \. or forth, 

Ir tl e fiist yea f the first Ceo ^e's reign 
And battle r ged n welkin of the North, 

They mourned in air, fell, fell Rebellion slain ! 
And as, of late, they joyed in Preston's fight. 

Saw, at sad Falkirk, all tJieir hopes near crowned ! 
They raved ! divining, through their second sight, 

Pale, red Oulloden, where these hopes were drowned ! 
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Illustrious William ! Britain's guardian name ! 

One William saved us from a tjiant's stroke ; 
He, for a sceptre, gained heroic feme, 

But thou, more glorious, Slavery's chain hast broke. 
To reign a private man, and bow to Freedom's yoke ! 



These, too, thou 'It sing ! for well thy magic muse 

Can to the topmost heaven of grandeur soar ; 

Or stoop to wail the swain that is no more ! 
Ah, homely swains ! jour homeward steps ne'er lose ; 
Let not dank Will mislead you to the heath ; 

Dancing in murky night, o'er fen and late, 
He glows, to draw you downward to your death. 

In his bewitched, low, marshy, willow brake ! 
What though iar off, from some dark dell espied, 

His glimmering maaes cheer the excursive sight. 
Yet turn, je wanderers, turn your st«ps aside, 

Nor trust the guidance of that faithless light ; 
For watchful, lurking 'mid the unrustling reed. 

At those mirk hours the wily monster lies, 
And listens oft to hear the passing steed. 

And frequent round him rolls his sullen eyes, 
If chance his savage wrath may some weak wretch surprise. 



Ah, luckless swain, o'er all unblest, indeed ! 
Whom late bewildered in the dank, dark fen, 
Far from his flocks, and smoking hamlet, then .' 
To that sad spot where hums the sedgy weed : 
On him, enraged, the fiend, in angry mood. 
Shall never look with pity's kind concern, 
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But instant, furious, raise the whelming flood 

O'er its drowned banks, forhidding all return ! 
Or, if he meditate his wished escape 

To some dim hill, that seems uprising near, 
To his faint eye the grim and grisiy shape, 

In all its terrors clad, shall wild appear. 
Meantime the watery surge shall round him rise, 

Poured sudden forth from every swelling source ! 
What now remains but tears and hopeless sighs 1 

His fear-shook hmbs have lost tiieir youthful force, 
And down the waves he iioafs, a pale and breathless corse ' 

Tin. 
For him in vain his anxious wife shall wait, 

Or wander forth to meet him on his way ; 

For him in vain at to-foll of the day. 
His babes shall linger at the unclosing gate ! 
Ah, ne'er shall he return ! Alone, if night 

Her travelled limbs in broken slumbers st«ep, 
With drooping willows dressed, his mournful sprite 

Shall visit sad, perchance, her silent sleep : 
Then he, perhaps, with moist and watery hand, 

Shall fondly seem to press her shuddering cheek, 
And with his blue swollen fece before her stand, 

And, shivering cold, these piteous accents speak : 
" Pursue, dear wife, thy daily toils pursue. 

At dawn or dusk, industrious as before ; 
Nor e'er of me one helpless thought renew. 

While I lie weltering on the osjered shore, 
Drowned bythe Kelpie's wrath, nor e'er shall aid thee more!'' 



Unbounded is thy range ; with varied skill 
Thy muse may, like those feathery tribes which spring 
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From their rude rocks, extend her skirting wing 
Round the moist marge of each cold Hebrid isle, 
To that hoar pile which still ita ruins shows : 

In whose small vaults a pigmy folk is found, 
Whose bones the delver with his spade upthrows. 

And culls them, wondering, from the hallowed ground ! 
Or thither, where, beueath the showery west, 

The mighty kings of three fair realms are laid ; 
Once foes, perhaps, together now tiiey rest, 

No slaves revere them, and no wars invade : 
Yet frequent now, at midnight's solemn hour. 

The rifted mounds their yawning cells unfold, 
And forth the monarchs stalk with sovereign power, 

In pageant robes, and wreathed with sheeny gold. 
And on their twilight tombs aerial council hold. 



But, 0, o'er all, forget not Kilda's race. 

On whose bleak rocks, which brave the wasting tides, 

Fair Nature's daughter. Virtue, yet abides. 
Go ! just, as they, their blameless manners trace ! 
Then to my ear transmit some gentle song, 

Of those whose lives are yet sincere and plain. 
Their bounded walks the rugged cliffe along, 

And all their prospect but the wintry main. 
With sparing temperance, at the needful time. 

They drain the scented spring ; or, hunger-prest. 
Along the Atlantic rock undreading chmb. 

And of its eggs despoil the solan's nest 
Thus, blest in primal innocence, they live 

Sufficed, and happy with that frugal &re 
Which tasteful toil and hourly danger give. 
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Hard is tlieir shallow soil, and bleak and bare ; 
Nor ever venial bee was heai'd to murmur there ! 



Nor need'st thou blush that such false themes engage 

Thy gentle mind, of fairer stores possest ; 

For not alone they touch the village breast, 
Bnt filled, in elder time, the historic page. 
There, Sliakspeare's self, with every garland crowned, 

Hew to those fejry climes hia laucy sheen, 
In musing hour ; his wayward sisters found, 

And with their terrors dressed the magic scene. 
From them be sung, when, 'mid his bold design, 

Before the Scot, afflicted, and aghast ! 
The shadowy kings of Banqno's feted line 

Through the dark cave in gleamy pageant passed. 
Proceed ! nor quit the tales which, simply told, 

Could once so well my answering bosom pierce ; 
Proceed, in forceful sounds, and colors bold, 

The native legends of thy land rehearse ; 
To such adapt thy lyre, and suit thy powerful verse. 



In scenes like these, which, daring to depart 
From sober truth, are still to nature true, 
And call forth fresh delight to Fancy's view, 

The heroic Muse employed her Tasso's art ! 

How have I trembled, when, at Tancred's stroke, 
Its gushing blood the gaping cypress poured ! 

When each live plant with mortal accents spoke. 
And the wild blast upheaved the vanished sword ! 

How have I sat, when piped the pensive wind. 
To hear his harp by British Fairfiix strung ! 
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Prevailing poet ! whose imdoubting mind 
Believed the magic wonders which he sung .' 

Hence, at each aound, imagination glowa ! 
Hence, at eiwh picture, vivid life starts here i 

Hence his warm lay with softest sweetness flows ! 

Melting it flows, pure, murmuring, strong, and clear, 

And fills the impassioned heart, and wins the harmonious 



All hail, ye scenes that o'er my soul prevail ! 

Ye splendid friths and laies, which, fer away, 

Are by smooth Annan filled, or pastoral Tay, 
Or Don's romantic springs, at distance hail ! 
The time shall come, when I, perhaps, may tread 

Tour lowly glena, o'erhung with spreading hroom ; 
Or, o'er your stretching heaths, by Fancy led; 

Or, o'er your mountains creep, in awful gloom ! 
Then will I dress once more the faded bower. 

Where Jonson sat in Drummond's classic shade; 
Or crop, from Teviotdale, each lyric flower, 

And mourn, on Yarrow's banks, where 'Willy's laid'" 
Meantime, ye powers that on the plains which bore 

The cordial youth, on Lothian's plains, attend ! 
Where'er Home dwells, on hill, or lowly moor. 

To him I lose your kind protection lend, 
And, touched with love like mine, preserve my absent friend ! 
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MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 



While, bom to bring the Muse's happier days, 
A patriot's hand protects a poet's lays. 
While nuraed by you she sees her myrtles bloom, 
Gfreen and unwithcrcd o'er his honored tomb ; 
Excuse her doubts, if yet she fears to tell 
What secret transports in her bosom swell : 
With conaeioas awe she hears the critic's fame, 
And blushing hides her wreath at Shakspeare's name. 
Hard was the lot those injured etraina endured. 
Unowned by Science, and by years obscured : 
Fair Fancy wept ; and echoing sighs confessed 
A fixed despair in every tuneful breast. 
Not with more grief the afflicted swains appear, 
When wintry winds deform the plenteous year ; 
When lingering froste the ruined seats invade 
Where Peace resorted, and the Graces played. 

Each rising art by just gradation moves, 
Toil builds on toil, and age on age improves : 
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The Muse alone unequal dealt her rage, 

And graced with noblest pomp her earliest stage. 

Preserved through time, the speaJdng acenes impart 

Each changeful wish of Phaedra's tortured heart ; 

Or paint the curse that marked the Theban's reign, 

A bed incestuous, and a father slain. 

With kind concern our pitying eyes o'erflow, 

Trace the sad tale, and own another's woe. 

To Rome removed, with wit secure to please, 
The comic Sistera kept their native ease : 
With jealous fear, declining Greece beheld 
Her own Menander's art almost excelled ; 
But every Muae essayed to raise in vain 
Some labored rival of her tragic strain : 
Hissus' laurels, though transferred with toil. 
Drooped their fair leaves, nor knew the unfriendly soil. 

As Arts expired, resistless Dulne^ rose ; 
Gotha, Priests, or Vandals, — al! were Learning's foes. 
Till Julius first recalled each exiled maid. 
And Cosmo owned them in the Etrurian shade : 
Then, deeply skilled in Love's engaging theme, 
The soil Provencal passed to Amo's stream ; 
With graceful case the wanton lyre he strung ; 
Sweet flowed the lays — but Love was all he sung. 
The gay description could not feil to move, 
For, led by Mature, all are friends to Love. 

But Heaven, still various in its works, decreed 
The perfect boast of time should last succeed. 
The beauteous union must appear at length, 
Of Tuscan fiincy, and Athenian strength : 
One greater Muse Eliza's reign adorn, 
And even a Shakspeare to her fame be bom ' 
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Tet, all ! so bright her morning's opening ray, 
In i-ain our Britain hoped an equal day ! 
No second growth the western isle could bear, 
At once exhausted with too rich a year. 
Too nicely Jonson knew the critic's part ; 
Nature in him was almost bat in art. 
Of softer mould the gentle Fletcher came, 
The next in order, as the next in name ; 
With pleased attention, 'midst his scenes we find 
Each glowing thought that warms the female mind ; 
Each melting sigh, and every tender tear ; 
The lover's wishes, and ^e virgin's fear. 
His every strain the Smiles and Graces own ; 
But stronger Sliakspeare felt for man alone : 
Drawn by hia pen, our ruder passions stand 
The unrivalled picture of his early hand. 

With gradual steps and slow, exacter France 
Saw Art's fair empire o'er her shores advance : 
By length of toil a bright perfoction knew. 
Correctly bold, and just in all she drew : 
Till late Comeille, with Lucan's spirit fired, 
Breathed the free strain, as Eome and he inspired : 
And classic judgment gained to sweet Racine 
The temperate strength of RIaro'a chaster line. 

But wilder fer the British laurel spread, 
And wreaths less artful crown our poet's head. 
Yet he alone to every scene could give 
The historian's truth, and bid the maimers live. 
Waked at his call I view, with ghid surprise, 
Majestic forms of mighty monarchs rise. 
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There Henry's trumpets spread their loud alarms, 

And laurelled Conquest waits her hero's arms. 

Here gentler Edward claims a pitying sigh, 

Scarce bom to honors, and so soon to die ! 

Yet shall thy throne, unhappy infant, bring 

No beam of comfort to the guilty king : 

The time shall come when Gflo'ster's heart shall bleed, 

In life's last hours, with horror of the deed ; 

When dreary visioira shall at last present 

Thy vengeful image in the midnight tent : 

Thy hand unseen the secret death shall bear, 

Blunt the weai sword, and break the oppressive apear ' 

Where'er we turn, by Fancy charmed, we find 
Some sweet illusion of the cheated mind. 
Oft, wild of wing, she caiis the soul to rove 
With humbler nature in the rural grove ; 
Where swains contented own the quiet scene. 
And twilight feiries tread the circled green ; 
Dressed by her hand, the woods and valleys smile, 
And Spring difiiisive decks the enchanted isle. 

0, more than all in powerful genius blest, 
Come, take thine empire o'er the willing breast ! 
Whate'er the wounds this youthful heart shall feel. 
Thy songs support me, and thy morals heal ! 
There every thought the poet's warmth may raise, 
There native music dwells in all the lays. 
might some verse with happiest skill persuade 
Expressive Picture to adopt thine aid ! 
What wondrous draughts might rise from every page ! 
What other Raphaels charm a distant age ! 
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Methinka even now I view some free design, 
Wtere breathing nature lives in every line : 
Chaste and subdued the modest lights decay, 
Steal into shades, and mildly melt away. 
And see where Anthony, in tears approved, 
Guards the pale relics of the chief he loved : 
O'er the cold corse the warrior seems to bend, 
Deep sunk in grief, and mouma his murdered friend ! 
Stil!, aa they press, he calls on all around, 
Lifts the torn robe, and points the bleeding wound. 



But who is he, whose brows exalted bear 
A wrath impatient, and a fiercer air7 
Awake to all that injured worth can feel. 
On his own Rome he turns the avenging steel ; 
Yet shall not war's insatiate fury fall 
(So Heaven ordains it) on the destined wall. 
See the fond mother, 'roidat the plaintive train. 
Hung on his knees, and prostrate on the plain ! 
Touched to the soul, in vain he strives te hide 
The son's affection in the Roman's pride : 
O'er all th& man conflicting passions rise ; 
Rage grasps the sword, while Pity melts the eyes. 

Thus, generous Critic, as thy Bard inspires. 
The sister Arts shall nurse their drooping fires ; 
Each from his scenes her stores alternate bring, 
Blend the £iir tints, or wake the vocal string : 
Those Sibyl leaves, the sport of every wind 
(For poets ever were a careless kind), 
By thee disposed, no further toil demand. 
But, just to Nature, own thy forming hand. 

So spread o'er Greece, the harmonious wholfe unknown, 
Even Homer's numbers charmed by parts alone. 
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Their own Ulysses scarce had wandered more, 
By winds and waters cost on every shore ; 
WbcQ, raised by Fate, some former Hanmer joined 
Each beauteous image of the boundless mind ; 
And bade, like thee, bis Athens ever claJm 
A fond alliance with the Poet's name. 



DIRGE IN CYMBELINE, 



To foir iFidele's grassy tomb 

Soft maids and village hinds shall bring 
Each opening aweet of earliest bloom, 

And rifle all the breathing spring. 

No wailing ghost shall dare appear 
To vox with shrieka this quiet grove; 

But shepherd lads assemble here, 
And melting virgins own tlieir love. 

No withered witch shall here be seen ; 

No goblins lead their nightly crew : 
The female fays shall haunt the green, 

And dress thy grave with pearly dew ! 

The redbreast oft, at evening hours, 
Shall kindly lend his little aid. 

With hoary mosa, and gathered flowers, 
To deck the ground where thou art laid. 
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When howling winds, and beating rain, 
In tempests shake the sylvan cell ; 

Or 'midst the chase, on every plain, 

The tender thought on thee shall dwell ; 

Each lonely scene shall thee restore ; 

For thee the tear be duly shed ; 
Beloved till life can charm no more, 

And mourned till Pity's self be dead. 



Ye curious hands, that, hid from vulgar eyes, 
By search profane shall find this hallowed cake, 

With Virtue's awe forbear the sacred prize, 
Nor dare a theft, for Love and Pity's sake ! 

This proeioua relic, formed by magic power, 
Beneath her shepherd's haunted pillow laid, 

Was meant by Love to charm the silent hour, 
The secret present of a matchless maid. 

The Cyprian qneen, at Hymen's fond request. 
Each nice ingredient chose with happiest art ; 

Pears, sighs, and wishes of the enamored breast, 
And pains that please, are mixed in every part. 

With rosy hand the spicy fruit she brought, 
From Paphian hills and feir Cythera's isle; 

And tempered sweet with these the melting thought, 
The kiss ambrosial, and the yielding smile, 
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Ambiguous looks, that scorn and jet relejit, 
Denials mild, and finn unaltered truth ; 

Reluctant pride, and amorous faint consent, 
And meeting ardors, and exulting youth. 

Sleep, wayward god ! hath sworn, while these remain, 
With flattering dreania to dry his nightly tear, 

And cheerfiil Hope, so oft invoked in vain, 
With feiry songs shall soothe his pensive ear. 

If, hound by vows to Friendship's gentle side. 
And fond of soul, thou hopest an equal grace, 

If youth or maid thy joys and griefs divide, 
0, much entreated, leave this fatal place ! 

Sweet Peace, who long hath shunned my plaintive day. 
Consents at length to bring me short delight, 

Thy careless steps may scare her cloves away. 
And Grief with raven note usurp the night. 



TO MISS AURELIA C- 



CeaSE, fair Aurelia, cease to mourn. 
Lament not Hannah's happy state ; 

You may he happy in your turn, 
And seize the treasure you regret. 

With Love united Hymen stands, 
And softly whispers to your charms, 

" Meet hut your lover in my bands. 
You'll find your sister in his arms." 
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Whes Phojlie formed a wanton smile, 

My soul ! it reached not here ; 
Strange, that thy peace, thou trembler, flies 

Before a rising tear ! 
From 'midst the drops my love is bom 

That o'er those eyelids rove : 
Thus issued from a teeming wave 

The fahled queen of love. 



Young Damon of the valo ia dead, 

Ye lowly hamleta, moan ; 
A dewy turf lies o'er his head, 

And at his feet a stone. 

His shroud, which Death's cold dam 
Of snow-white threads waa made : 

All mourned to see eo sweet a boy 
In earth forever laid. 

Pale pansies o'er his corpse were plaeei', 
Which, plucked heforo their time, 

Bestrewed the boy, like him to waste 
And wither in their prime. 

But will he ne'er return, whose tongue 

Could tune the rural lay 7 
Ah, no ! his bell of peace is rung, 

His lips are cold as clay. 
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They bore him out at twilight hour, 
The youth who loved bo well : 

Ah, me ! how many a true love shower 
Of kind remembrance fell ! 

Each maid was woe — but Lucy chief, 
Her grief o'er all was tried ; 

Within his grave she dropped in grief, 
And o'er her loved one died. 
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NOTES TO COLLINS. 



L ECLOGUES. 

FtQE 3I>, line IS. — . Bassars, Uie gulF of that oiaa!, IHmrna tat the purl Babaj'. 
F^« S3, line 4. 

That these flowcra are found in yery grsM ahundanoe in some of the iirovincea of Pers 
Bee the " Modern History " of the lagenlous &Ic. HsluoD. — Collins. 

Pa«e ia, line I. 



ALuaiiif tfl the KiJm? o^uMouf of Sophocles. See Uie Eleolra. 

Page 49, line 11. —The ImeBtoinis iineen — Jocaata. 
Page 40, line 12. 

'Ht flit o.tojti;- ^Siyiia f iluJ^.ijs Tiiis 

St^ovi tfofioi deioavTas i^ttitfuj^ Tpf/af, 
Bee tbe (Edip. Colon, of Sophecleg. 
Fago 46, line 13. 



louda i or, in olier ffords, of Bobllmtty, properly so called. In Collins' Ode lo 
happj use of a single word (fhunderi) WonUfles at once Ihe physical wiUi the 
ime, and concentrates the effect of their united force." — Dugalii Stewart. 
Ode to Siuplicitv. 



The hifoir, or nightingale, for which Sophoolea 
9 
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Pa: 
One, o«ty g> 



ty of thought is here coiiilFnacd in the compaaB oF tnelre lines, like a 
Jt poetry 



irirJi picture, pachuH with ^dcj, graodeDr vilh simpljuitj, aiwl rDtaaoi 
melody oT the verse leaves aoUiir^ tor the ear to desire^ except a cent 






JFi|iTa>; J' jv waxufuv at ipaali ilrai, 
Ira 7X1^ TtoSmitiji Aj^iliv^, 

Er }iv^xint xladt To Iff of fpofi^aDi, 

iiOTIip ^f^oj>0« k' ^glOroyflTDir, 

Atiqa Tiiea'i'"' r;rJiopji'0» iiairiii;!'. 
^i< aifmv xUoi ^aattat xat' utuv, 
*Uto*' Ali^biit, x' ^pjOIoj'litiur, 

/oovi^me t' A»i\ras inoi<,ncnBt. 



ia thus translated - 
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Ana bravB Tydldea found a last reireal. 
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Pierced ill die puWIc saetiflce by y™, 








0, U'e jour fame throogli each revdHts age ! 




AtUIogilon aud Harmodtus btavs! ^ 
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Ode to ttie Passions which is not perfect, both hi conception and lai^oaj^e. He has had 

Egerton Brydges 

Ode OS ths DeiiB of Tbomson. 
Page 71. 

Page Jl, Ihie a. 
The harp oT Mollis, of which see a description in the "Castle uf Indulcjice." - Collins. 
Pi^ lit hne 19. — Hichmond church, la ivhich Thomsou was buried. 

Page 12, line 4. 



^ through innonLoriLble edibons, and are tu^vereally known i but If, whea Colli 
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OOE OS TUa Bl-PEBSIiTIONS OF TUK HlCULAaDS. 

aod HHue wen loliiiiKers in 11*6, su), being token pt\aaaeti at the battle of Falkirli, 
• escaped by cultlug ttaelr bal-doUiea Ipto ropes, and letting themaelvea dowp from Uie 



te Bute of Cumbaluilt, who aebatal the Pcetepdei, Bt the battle of CuIlodeD. 
Page J8, line 10. 



Scottish, Irish and I4orve£iaii kings, loteired ^ and the people believe tliat rrec^ueiiiJ^ 
dnring tbe nlght-titae, these Tenerablo mooarcTia appear, and, in conlonmty Ut Uieir tUi 
mer terrestrial «mplojments, meet In council together. This striking eapeiAtitioa t^llii 
has recorded." — Drake, <> IMeraTy ffauri," No. SI. Sir Waller Scott, who visited th 
spot Id the sammer of 1S14, remarks that the gravie o( the kings caa scarcely be sal 
to exist, althousb theb' site is painted ODt. He adds ; " Macbeth is s^ to have bee 

done more K>r the memory of Macbeth than all the glCte, wealUi and nioiiunKntB, of th 

Ap aqnUIc bird, like a gmse, on the egge of which the inhabllanU of St. KiMa, anoUii 
r ce,c« e^^. 
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PsKe 80, Jiue 21 
Barrow vu at Ihe EiUoburgb Uclveraltj-, wbkh \i 



tranelaUonotlhe Iliad. 
]>age 31, line b. ~ Tbe (Edlpus of Sophocles. 
Fag«31, line 19- — jDltua II-, InuneilUte predecessor of Leo X. 

Page 86, line IT. 
About Ibe dme oT Shakspeare, Ihe poet Hardy vaa m great repute In France- He 
vrctlo, according to Fontenelle, A^ hundred plajs- The French poets afler h!m applied 

disregarded by tbose oT our own country, Jonson eitcepled. — CoUirts. 






3 la Uio earliest compo^tlun of Collins that baa reached us. It was printed in tii« 
jnan^a Magazine^ January. 1T39. vLth the signature of * Ama^us.^ It is, how- 
yl improbable tlLiLt he wbs Ihe authnr of a poem on the * Roy^ NupU^,^ nhloh 
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LIFE OF GBAY. 



Thomas Gbat, the fifth child of Philip Gray, a money-ecriyener, in 
London, was born in Comhill, tie 26th of December, 1716. The 
maiden name of his mother was Dorothy AiitrobuB. Of twelve 
children, he was the only one who suiTived ; the rest dying in their 
infancy from auffocation, produced by fulnesB of blood. The poet 
would hare shared their fate, but for the courage and firmness of the 
mother in opening ft vein with her own hand. This was not her 
only claim to his affection, for she supported him from the proceeds 
of her own indoBtrj, both at Eton and Cambridge; the father not 
only refusing all assietance, but neglecting and abu^ng his fiunily to 
an extent not at all conriatent with the character of a " respectable 
citizen," ascribed to him by one of the poet's biograpbera. His 
unkindneas bound the son and mother more closely tf^tber, and we 
can readily believe that after her death he never mentioned her name 
without a sigh, and deemed it, as he records in her epitaph, a mis> 
fortune to survive her. 

At the age of thirteen he was sent to Eton, where one of his 
maternal uncles was an usher. We learn from Horace Walpole that 
his relative took prodigious pains with him, whiiih " answered exceed- 
ingly." He was then a handsome boy with fine hair and good com- 
plesion ; a pretty good scholar, with love enough for "Virgil to read 
him in his play-hours for entertainment. Here his most intimate 
friends were Horace Walpole, and a more congenial spirit, Richard 
Wfst. The latier was a grandaon of the celebrated Bishop Burnet. 
lie was ft youth of uncommon promise, and wiia thought to eshibit 
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mor hrilliant tali'Dta than tiraj ; but the most affefitionate relatione 
eii^tBii betwicn them, which were disturbed bj do jealousiM. Wal- 
ptie often aaserttd that " Gray was never a boj," in allusion to 
hi'sfemmineminners, whii,hled hissohool-fellowa to call him Miss 
Gray Of hiBboyiah days wo know literally nothing, though we 
are told that hisjurenile letters were full of wit and humor. 

The uncle who superintended his education at Eton was a fellow 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, to which place Gray removed, and 
was admitted a pensioner in the year 17M ; when Walpole wt-nt to 
King's College, in the same university, and West to Christ Church, 
at Oxford. Neither the studies nor the amusements of Cambridge 
were much to Gray's taste, for he found no pleasure in hard drink- 
ing or the mathematics. He became aware, too, that he had nerves, 
and was subject to low spirits ; bad signs in a youth, and partly to 
be ascribed, perhaps, to a fiincy of his uncle for teaching him the 
"rirtues of simples," which had led to a habit of self-<Joctoring even 
worse than the perpetual recourse to a physician. Gray was at this 
early period a victim to the gloomy disposition inherited from his 
lather, lie found no resources out of his books in a place which was 
to him what Osford was to his friend West, " a strange country, 
inhabited by things that call themselves doctors and masters of arts; 
a country flowing with syllogisms and ale, where Horace and Virgil 
are equally unknown." His life vras monotonous and cheerless. 
" When you have seen one of my days," he wrote at this time, " you 
have seen a whole year of my life ; they go round and round, like 
the blind horse in the mill, only he haa the satisfaction of fancying 
he makes a progress and gets some ground ; my eyes are open enough 
to see the same dull prospect, and to know that, having made four- 
and-twenty steps more, I shall be just where I wus," He wrote, 
during this period, letters to his friends so full of humor and elegance 
tliat we may well regret we have not more of them ; clever trans- 
lations from the claKiios, and Latin verses of various merit, which 
continue to be republished, as proof of his accomplished scholarship, 
and from the desire to preserve everytliing from his chissioal pen. 
It is said to have been his first ambition to esoel in Latin poetry ; 
but it was bitter irony in Dr. Johnson to say, " Perhaps it were rea- 
sonable tn wish that he had prosecuted his design." We are not 
aware that a poem has ever been written in any other than the mother 
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tongue of an author which posseaaeB interest except as a literarj 
curiosity. 

Gray left Cambridge in September, 1738, and liyed at his father's 
house in London till the month of March following, when Horace 
Walpole invited him to become the companion of hia continental 
travels. In letters to his family and to West we have an interesting 
thongh imperfect a<!COunt of this tour. They travelled through 
France, crossed the Alps, visited the principal towns of Italy, and 
passed the winter in Florence, where thej returned, after some short 
escuraiona, and remained for eleven months, during which Gray 
b^an the composition of hia Latin poem, " De Prinoipiis Cogitandi." 
In April, 1741, Gray set off with Walpole for Re^io, where they 
had a violent quarrel, and parted company. The fault of this out- 
break was not with Gray. Walpole attributed it to the difibrence 
of their tastea and pursuits, "I liad just broke loose from the 
restraint of the university, with aa much money as I could spend ; 
and I was willing to indulge myself. Gray was for antiquities, Jtc, 
whilst I was for perpetual balls and plays; the fault was mine." In 
a letter to Mr. Bontley, some years afterwards, Walpole sajra : " I 
was accustomed to flattery enough when my father waa minister : at 
his tall I loat it all at once : and since that I have lived with Hr. 
Chute, who is all vehemence ; with Mr. Fox, who ia all disputation ; 
with Sir C. Williams, who has no time from flattery, himself; and 
viilh Gray, v)ho does not hale to find fault with me," Whatever waa 
the cause of this quarrel, it was more aorioua than Walpole was vrill- 
ing to confess. Isaac Beed atates, on the information of a gentleman 
likely to be well informed, that his oilence was clandestinely opening 
a letter of Gray's, from a suspicion that liis companion spoke ill of 
him in his correspondence. It ia difficult to believe this even of a 
person like Walpole ; hut it is certiiin that Gray regarded the cause 
of quarrel as one that forbade entire reconciliation. An interview 
took place between them, four years afterwards, at Strawberry Hill, 
when Gray emphatically declared that, while he was willing that 
civility should be restored, it must be understood that their friendship 
was totally cancelled. A letter which he addressed to Mr. Wharton 
immediately after the meeting affords further proof that ho received 
the advances with coldness. " I went to see tlie party (aa Mrs. Foi- 
ble says), and was something abashed at his confidence : he came to 
10 
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meet me, kissed mo on both eideswith all theeascof onewhoreceiveB 
an acquaiotance just come out of the countrj, equatted me into a 
fauteuil, began to talk of the town, and this, and that, and t' other, 
and continued, with little interruption, for three hours, when I took 
my leave yerj indifferently pleased, but treated with nionatrouB good 
breeding." Two days afterwards they breakfaslod together, "when," 
says the poet, " we had all the klaircisaement I ever expected, and I 
left him far better satisSed than I have been hitherto." 

When the quarrel took place. Gray immediately returned to Venice, 
and retraced hia steps to England nearly by the same route through 
E'ranee which he had traveUed before. In November, two months 
after hia arrival in London, his father died of gout in the stomach ; 
and his mutber, with means much impaired bj her husband's foUy, 
retired with a mwden sister to the house of another MSter, Mrs. 
Eogew, at Stoke, near Windsor. At the time of going abroad, Gray 
intended to enter the Temple, and prepare himself for the practice of 
the law. This pursuit was but little adapted to his fastes and 
temperament. He now easily persuaded himself that his patrimony 
WHS insufficient to bear the charges of a long apprenticeship, and 
abandoned without reluctance all thoughts of the profession. 

On his return to England, Gray found Mr. West rapidly declining 
in health, and oppressed by family misfortunes. lie was in the habit 
of communicating all his compositions to his friend, and now sent 
him a part of the tragedy of Agrippina. West objected to the 
length of Agrippina's speoob, which Gray himself thought so long 
that the tragedy, if ever finished, would be in the nature of Nat. Lee's 
Bedlam tragedy, which had twenty-five acts and some odd scenes, 
Mr. Mason tells us, with great noJuei^, that he has obviated this 
objection by putting part of the speech mto the mouth of Aceronta, 
and breaking it in a few ofier places. It was originally, he says, 
too long for the lungs of any actress ; and, ho might have added, 
for the patience of any audience. West's criticism discouraged 
Gray, and he laid Agrippina " up to sleep " till next summer. There 
is no reason to regret that her sleep was never disturbed. Four 
years afterwards, he tried Walpole with the same specimens, and was 
gratified with the compliments he received for them. " I had a 
mind," he writes, "tosend jou theremainderof Agrippina, that was 
lost in a wilderness of papers. Certainly you do her too much honor ; 
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Biie seemed to me to talk like an old boy, all in figures and mere 
poetry, instead of nature and the language of real pastdon." There 
is more merit in Gray's critJcism of it than in the specimens extant 
of the tragedy. Walpole seems tfl havt been as frank in his mode 
of treating the matter as West, for Gray wrote him soon afterwards : 
" Agrippina can stay very well, she thanks you, and be damned at 
leisure : I hope you have not mentioned, or showed to anybody, that 
scene (for, trusting in its badness, I forgot to caution jou eoneeming 
it) ; but I heard, the other day, that I was writing a play, and was 
told the name of it, which nobody here could know, I am sure." It 
is fortunate that the tragedy was thus arrested. Dr. Johnson says 
that it was certainly no loss to the English stage that Agrippina was 
never finished. This is almost the only judgment of the literary 
Goliath on Gray's writings in which we can concur. It mast be 
confessed, however, that the Bpecimens we have of it give us reason 
to believe that Agtippina, completed aa begun, would have proved of 
as little interest for the stage or the closet as the Doctor's own Irene. 

Gray now devoted himaelf to the study of the ancient authors. He 
read the Greek historians and poets, and in pursuing his Italian 
studies cultivated Petrarch. He translated and wrote Ia.tin epistles 
and Greek epigrams. These he continued to send to his friend West, 
and to him also, when Gray was on a vi^t to his family at Stoke, 
in 1742, he sent his Ode to Spring, which was written there, but 
which did not reach Hertfordshire till after the death of his beloved 
friend. The letter enclosing it was returned unopened. West's loss 
was never supplied. Gray had attached friends in after life, but 
none Ibr whom he speme to have chenelicd so warm and confiding a 
friendship. 

During this visit to Stoke, the muse of Gray was " in flower." 
In the autumn of that year he composed the Ode on the Distant 
Prospect of Eton College, and the Hymn to Adverwty ; and Mason 
ascribes to this period the greater part of the Elegy written in a 
Country Church-yard. His relatives being desirous that he should 
fiilfil his original intention of pursuing a profession, he had compro- 
mised the matter by taking a degree of bachelor of civil law, and fixing 
his residence at Cambridge. Here he pursued his classical studies so 
assiduously, that in six years he had gone through nearly the whole 
range of Greek authors, with a digret of their contents, and a run- 
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ning commentary, to say lutbing of a chronological taUe which he 
compiled with a vast espenditure of labor. A number of his critical 
oommoDplace books are proaorved in the library of Pembroke Col- 
lege; and many others exist, ahowing very minute erudition, and all 
written in a very delicate penmanahip. On the margins of his elas- 
Bical books he inserted various critical notices and many conjectural 
emendations. In 1747 he thus reports progress : " I have read Pau- 
sajiias and Athenseus all through, and Jiaohylus again. I am now 
in Pindar and Ljsiaa ; for I take verse and prose logetlier, like bread 
and cheese." He gave much attention to Strabo and geography. 
Thuoydidfa he thought the model of history, and the Retreat before 
Syracuse among the choicest pieeea of writing io the world. Of 
Aristotle he said, that he waa tlie hardest author he ever meddled 
with ; that he had a dry coneiaencss. which rather reaembled a table 
of contents than a book, and, to crown all, an abundance of fino, 
uncommon things, which were worth the trouble it cost to get at 
them. He had the highest admiration of Socrates ; and ranked ths 
Memorabilia of Xenophon among the moat valuable worka on moral- 
ity. But his fitvorite author waa Plato. "What he admired in 
him," he said, in oonveraation, " waa, not his mystic doctrines, which 
he did not pretend to understand, nor his sophistry, but his esoellent 
sense, sublime morality, elegant style, and the perfect dramatic 
propriety of his dialogues." 

More than four years thus rolled on, after his flowering season 
at Stoke, which produced no fruit of his studies, unless the satirical 
fragment which Mason has entitled a Hymn to Ignorance may be 
referred to this period. It was probably written soon after his 
return to Cambridge. By the autumn of 1747 he was ready to 
Ventura before the public with the Ode to Eton College, which was 
published in folio by Dodsley. It vras the flrat English production of 
Gray that appeared in print ; and we are told, in Joseph Warton's Es- 
say on Pope, that it attracted little notice. It was also published in 
Dodsley's Collection, with the verses which hare been dignified with 
the style of Ode, but which Gray mentions, in a letter to Dr. Whar- 
ton, as " a Pome on the Uncommon Death of Mr. Walpolc's Cat." 
In the same collection the Ode to Spring was published with the 
simple title of Ode. 

It was two or three years previous to this time that Gray made 
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the acquaintriDce of Mr. Mason, thfu a bachelor wsliolKr of St. John's, 
and Bubeequentlj elected to a vacant fellowahip at Pembroke through 
the in9ueiice of the poet and Dr. Heberden. Mason -was demoted and 
deferential to Gray during his lifetime, and became his literarj exec- 
utor and biographer ; but he was artificial and conceited, and repaid 
Gray's confidence by mutilating hia correspondence, and " completr 
ing " one of hie unfinished poems. The latter, being an open offence, 
was comparatively venial ; but there can be no apology for the liber- 
ties taken by Mr. Mason with the poet's letters. Mr. Mitford 
asserts, and furnishes abundant proof, that " there is scarcely a 
gennine letter of Gray in the whole of Mason's work." Be^des 
Mason, the intimate friends of Gray in his riper years were Dr 
Wharton, Mr. Chute, Mr. Brown (the president of Pembroke Col- 
lege), Mr. Stonhewer, and the Rev. Mr. Nioholls. 

In the August of 1748, Gray " fills up " a letter to Dr. Wharton 
with " the beginning of a sort of an essay." "What name to give to 
it," he adds, " I know not ; but the subject is the alliance of educa 
tion and government, I mean to show that they must ceeassarilj 
concur, to produce great and useful men," He asked his friend's 
judgment on it, and begged him to show the fragment to no one, 
except Stonhewer, who had seen it already. It always remained a 
fragment. Gibbon calls it an exquisite specimen of a philosophic 
poem ; and Dr. Jolinson admits that it has many excellent lines. 
Gray was the best judge of his own powers, and probably did not 
think it worth while to provoke a comparison with Pope in that style 
of composition where he is still without a rival. The thesis which 
Gray proposed to himself might, perhaps, be better worked out in 
prose ; and we would not part with one of his odes for all the philo- 
sophical essays in rhyme that he could have written in a lifetime. 
We are inclined to think that Gray gave the true reason for not fin 
ishing the poem, when he told his friend, Mr. Nicholls, that " M 
cmild not." This he explained by adding that, being used to 
write only lyrical poems, he accustomed himself and was able to 
poUsh every part; but that the labor f this n a Ion poem would 
be intolerable. 

In June, 1750, from Stoke, where he had wntt n th greater part 
of the " Elegy," eight years before, G y nt t n a finished state 
to Walpole. "I have been here at fetoke a few days," he says, 
10* 
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■' where I shall continue a good part of the summer ; and, having 
put an end to a thing whosa beginning jou have seen long ago, T 
immediately send it you. You will, I hope, look upon it in the 
lis;ht of a thing with an end to it; ameritthat most of my writings 
haye wanted, and aje like to want." It was handed about in manu- 
Bcript by Walpole, and was received with great fcyor. Oopiea were 
taken, and one of them at last fell into the hands of " certain gen- 
tlemen " who were condactors of the Mi^azine of Ma^aeines. They 
wrote to the fastidious scholar, informing him that his '' ingenious 
poem " was about to be printed under their auspices, for which they 
beg his indulgence, and the Honor of his correspondence. Gray was 
horrified at the idea of such a connection, and entreated Walpole to 
"make Dodslcy print it immediately," "which may be done," he 
adds in a parenthesis, " in less than a leeek's lime." He gives special 
charge that it should be printed without his name, hut on the book- 
seller's best paper and character. " He must correct the press him- 
self, and print i( without any interval between the stanzas, because 
the sense is in some places continued beyond them ; and the title 
must be. Elegy written in a Country Ohutch-yard. If he would 
add a line or two, to say it came into his hands by accident, I should 
like it bettor. If you behold the Magazine of Moffaztnes in the light 
that I do, you will not refuse to give yourself this trouble on my 
account, which you have taken of your own accord before now. If 
Dodslcy do not do this immediately, he may as well let it alone." 

The elegy was received with delight, and soon ran through eleven 
editions. Gray was surprised at its popularity. " It spread," said 
Mr. Mason, in his Life of Whitehead, " at first, on account of the 
affecting and penwve cast of the subject, just like Hervey's Medita- 
tions on the Tombs. Soon after its publication, I remember sitting 
with Mr. Gray in his college apartment ; he espressed to me his sur- 
prise at tbe rapidity of its sale. I replied, 

' Snnt laDr^mie remiu, et mentem moTtalia tangnnt.' 

He paused a while, and, taking his pen, wrote the line on a printed 
copy of it lying on his table. ' This,' said ho, ' shall be its future 
motto.' ' Pity,' cried I, ' that Dr. Young's Night Thoughts have 
preoccupied it.' ' So,' replied he, ' indeed it is.' " 
The elegy proved to be no lees popular with scholai? than with the 
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multitude ind hecame a favor te subject fDr the exereiae of akill and 
raf;enuitj i tnnsUt m Minj Lttm vers oas of it have appeared, 
among wlidi ma j be mentioned th se Dt Christopher Atistej and 
Gilbert \\ akefield It has been truielatPd into Greek by sundry 
bishops and profeasits and into Helruw iy Q. Venturi, the cele- 
brated Italiin Orientalist There were many French translations of it 
forty years ago ; and others besides Chateaubriand have since added 
to the number. Boulard tendered it in the Portuguese tongue. 
Elalf-a^dozen German poets have naturalized it in their own language, 
and twice aa many Italians have turned it into verse or prose. Poly- 
glott editions have been iaeued in Italy aa well as in England — Van 
Voorst's in London, and Torri's in Verona and livorno. It gave 
birth, also, to a swarm of imitations, one of which was composed by 
the adventurous Mason, as a daylight companion-piece to the evening 

It is related that the night before the capture of Quebec, as the 
British troops were drifting in darkness and silence down the St. 
Lawrence, Wolfe repeated this elegy to his companions. On con- 
eluding its recitation, be exclaimed, " Now, gentlemen, I would 
prefer being the author of that poem to (he glory of beating the 
French to-morrow ! " Such was the impresaon Gray produced when 
he hitndied subjects that touched the feelings and passions of men. 
Even Dr. Johnson was compelled t« "concur with the common 
reader " in regard to the character of the elegy. Nor should we 
omit to mention that a great statesman of our own country, — Mr. 
Webster, — when upon his death-!jed, called upon his son to read 
him the eli^ of Gray, and derived consolation and pleasure from itfl 
^miliar stanzas. 

There has Ijeen much diversily of opinion as to the locality described 
in the el^. One tradition assigns (he precincts of the church of 
Granchester, about two miles from Cambridge ; and the curfew is 
supposed (o have been the great bell of St. Mary's. Jacob Bryant 
says (hat when Gray visited Stoke House, on returning, late in the 
evening,hewaBobliged to pass by the church jard wl chwiaalmost 
close to the house, and that he wiuld sometimes dpviite it to it ind 
spend a few melancholy moments There it was ht says that the 
elegy was certainly conceived and tlat many of the stanzas were 
composed. The Earl of Carlisle, m his lecture on Uray leans 
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deoiiiciiljr Ui this opinion. Though the claim of the church-ya,rd of 
Stoke Pogeia to be the actual aceno of the elegy is disputed with a 
neighboring village, " I cannot qusatioD," he says, " that the one 
which was nearest to his place of residence, answering adequately as 
it does to all the touches in his description, and which has ^nce 
reeeiwd his mother's remains and hia own, was the real theatre of 
inspiration." 

As a proof of the nndiminighed interest which stiU attaches to it, 
wemaymention thfttat a sale in London, in 1845, of books and man- 
uscripts which had belonged to the poet, a copy of the eii^ in his 
own hand-writing, upon two small half-sheets of paper, in a muti- 
lated condition, was sold for one hundred pounds sterling. It was 
purchased by Mr. Penn, of Stoke Pogeis, though he had Eton Col- 
lege for a competitor. The same gentleman bought a large portion 
of the collection, which he offered for sale again at auction in London 
in August, 1854, when the elegy brought an advance of thirty- 
one pounds on its previous price. 

Gray's poetical reputation had attracted the attention of Lady 
Cobhajn, who occupied the mansion-house at Stoke Pogeis, in his 
neighborhood, and led to one of the few friendships which Gray 
seems to have cultivated with the other ses. Desirous of making his 
acquaintance, her ladyship one morning despatched tvfo friends who 
were visiting her to Biake a call upon the poet. These were Lady 
Soliaub and Miss Harriot Speed, both persons of no little wit and 
vivacity. Not finding him at homo, they ent<;red the house, called 
for ink and paper, and left an invitation for him from Lady Oobham 
to dine with her the nest day. He accepted the invitation ; and ih'm 
incident was not only the origin of" The Jjong Story," but of a very 
agreeable acquaintance. From this time, when he was in the country 
Gray was continually at Stoke House. Miss Speed afterwards mar- 
ried Count Very, of Savoy ; and we are indebted to her not merely 
for this humorous effort, but for Gray's only love-eong, which was 
written at her request. Gray used t* say that the Long Story was 
never intended for the public, and was only auflercd to appear in 
" that pompous edition " of Dodsloy's because of Mr. Bentioy's 
designs, which were not intelligible without it. 

At the suggestion of Walpole, Mr. Bentloy, the son of the "slash- 
ing doctor," em[loyed his pencil in the illustration of Gray's poems 
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which at that tjme consisted of four little odes, the Elegy, and the 
Long Storj. With his koeo sensitiveneBa to ridicule. Gray was afraid 
that he might aeem to give too much importance to these pieces hy 
publishing themwithdesigDa in illustration, and he therefore insisted 
that the tide of " Poems " should be dropped, and that the lx»k 
should Ki styled " Designs by Mr. E. Bentiey for Six Poems by Mr, 
T. Gray On this po ni he was very sol itous, and one of his moat 
chamwitBriBbc letters was written to Dodsley in regard to it. He 
was willmg that hw plain Chnst in ind surname should appear, 
without a Mr before them though this was bad enough ; but he 
would n t give up the qieeton of the title, which was finally 
arranged as be desired 

In connection with this volume, he narrowly escaped a shock that 
would have been more serious than the surreptitious appearance of 
the elegy, or than seeing hie plain name without the Mr. He learned 
that his portrait had been engraved for the frontispiece. Ha was 
horror-struck. " Sure you are not out of your wits ! " he wrote to 
Walpole. " This I know, if you suflur my head to be printed, you 
will infallibly put me out of mine. I conjure you immediately to 
pnt a stop to any such design. Who is at the expense of engraving, 
I know not ; but if it be Dodsley, I vrill make up the loss to him. 
The thing as it was, I know, will make me ridiculous enough ; but, 
to appear in proper person at the head of my works, oonsiating of 
half-a-dozen baUiids in thirty pages, would be worse than the pillory. 
I do assure you, if I had received such a book, with such a frontis- 
piece, without any warning, I believe it would have given me a 

The volume made a quarto of four-and-thirty pages ; thin enough, 
though the paper was nearly as thick as pasteboard, and printed 
only on one side. This was probably for the sake of the engravings, 
but Dr. Johnson says it was that the poems might, in some form or 
other, make a book. The designs are as grotesque and tasteless as 
can well be imi^ined. Cumberland, in his memoirs, speaks the 
truth for once at least, when he saje that the artist had " completely 
libelled both his poet and his patron ' ' in these etchings ; for grosser 
libels on the taste of iioth their worst enemy could hardly have 
invented. And yet Gray, with all bis fustidioiisness, was pleased 
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with them, and addressed some complimentary verses to Mr. Bcutley 

A proof of one of these eDgmvia^ which represented a, Tillage 
funeral, was sent to Gray at Btok«. His aunts saw him. taking it 
from a letter, and, supposing it to be a. hurjing-ticket, asked hiiu if 
anjbodj had left him a ring, " Heaten forhid," he said, "they 
should suspect it to belong h> any yerees of mine ; they would buru 
me for a poet." At this time his mother was ill in bed, and, in 
March, 1753, she died, " after a long and painful struggle for life," 
at the age of asty-seven. The poet placed over her remains an 
inscription which aptly expresses his affection and sorrow : 



In December, 1754 Gray uimpleted 1 is ode on Tl e 1 rogress ol 
Poetry." It was oommenoed two or three years before, but waf 
arrested by a remark of Mason who t- Id h m that it uas nut of a 
nature to suit the pal hi, toBte 'Whenerer Mason afterwai'ds urged 
him to complete it, he answered, " You have thrown cold water on it.' 
Indeed, we are informed by "Walpole that Mason's cavils " on bis 
two beautiful and sublime odes " almost induced the poet to destroy 
them. In 1755 the first part of The Bard was communicated to Mr 
Stonhewer and Dr. Wharton ; but it remained unfinished for two 
years, when the accident of hearing a blind Welshman perform on 
the harp at Cambridge led b> its completion. " Odiole " for a long 
time did not "grow a bit," though it was "fine mild open weather;" 
but, under the genial glow which the old harper inspired, it started, 
flounshed, and bloomed, a consummate flower. His friend, Mr. 
NichoUs, asked him how he felt while composing it. He replied, 
" Why, 1 felt myself the hard." 

In 1756 Gray left Pet^r-house, where he had resided above twentj 
years ; and this he says was an " era in a life so barren of events.' 
The apartments adjoining his own were occupied by riotous under- 
graduates. Gray was very apprehensive of Ere : and we find hiic 
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requesting Dr. Wharton to bespeak for him a rope-ladder, thirty 
feet long, light and nmnageable, " easy to unroll, and not likely to 
entangle ; " and ttiis he kept by him, affixed to tiro iron bars, which 
he placed there for the purpose, and whiuh are still ehowu at the 
window of the chamber he occupied. The story got wind, and some 
of the collegians were determined to "have him out," and observe 
the practical working of the machine. They raised the cry of 
" Fire," one morning, and brought (3ray to the window in a " deli- 
cate white nightcap ; " but, finding it a false alarm, he returned to 
his couch. 

Graywasnot so much amused at this practical joke as the reverend 
gentleman seems to have been who records it, and he made complaint 
to the college authorities. They ti-eated it aa a " boyish frolic ; " and 
the poet, indignant that his remonstrance wa« disregarded, removed 
to Pembroke College, where his principal friends resided. Here, 
some years afterwards, the chambers opposite his ovni were burned ; 
and, ia describing the occurrence, he says, " I assure you, it is not 
amusing to be waked between two and three in the morning, and to 
hear, ' Don't be frightened, ar, but the college ball of a fire.' " 

In July, 1757, Gray went to London with his two great odes, and sold 
them toDodsley for forty guineas; the poet'sreceipt for which is now 
in the possession of Mr. Samuel Rogers. Walpole was on the alert, 
however, and " snatched them out of Dodsley's hands," that they 
might be the first fruits of his press at Strawberry Hill, where an 
edition was printed of one thousand copies. These were speedily 
sold ; but the odes, Dr. Wharton tells us, were not liked by twenty 
persons in England. Garrick called them the best in our own or any 
other language. Shenstone and Lyttleton admired, but wished they 
were clearer. Mr. Fos, afterwards Lord Holland, thought that 
Edward I. would not have understood the song or. a single hearing. 
Wbenthiswas told to Gray, he said, "If he bad recited it twenty 
times, Edward would not have been a bit wiser ; but that waa no rea- 
son why Mr. Fus should not." Owen Cambridge told Walpole that 
Lord OhesterFeld heard one Stanley read the odes, and thought he 
was the author. Walpole suggested that his lordship's deafness 
probably led him into the mistake. " Perhaps," rejoined Cam- 
bridge, " they are Stanley's, and, not caring to own them, he gave 
them to Gray." Lord Barrington boliiiyed that the last stanza of 
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The Bard related to Charles I. and Oliver Cromwell. " Mr. Bed- 
diiigton," the poet wrote to Dr. Wharton, " in a golden shower of 
panegyric, writes me word that, at York Ea«eB, he overheard three 
people, whom hy their dress and manner he tafcea for lords, saj that 
I was impenetrable and inesplioable.and thej wished I had told them 
in prose what I meant in verse ; and then tbej bought me (which 
was what most dieplcftsed him) and put me in their pocket. Dr. 
WarburWn is come to town, and likes them extremely. He Bays the 
world never passed so just an opinion upon anything as upon them ; 
for that in other things they have affected to like or dislike, 
whereas here they own they do not understand, which he looks upon 
to be very true ; but yet thinks they understand them as well as they 
do Milton or Shakspeare, whom they are obliged by fashion to 
admire. Mr. Garrick's compliment you have seen ; I am told it was 
printed in the Chronicle of last Saturday. The Eevieio I have read, 
and admire it, particularly that observation that The Bard is taken 
from Pastor cam iraherel. And the advice, to be more ortgincd, and 
in order to be so the way is (he says) to cultivate the native flowers 
of the soil, and not introduce the exotics of another climate," 

The critique at which Gray sneers was written by an obscure 
adventurer in London, performing task-work in the service of R. Grif- 
fiths, in Paternoster Bow, the publisher of The Monthly Reciew, or 
Littrary Journal, conducted, as we learn from the title-page, " by 
several hands." One of these hands was Goldsmith, then and for 
some years afterwards far removed from any circle where he could 
by chance become acquainted vrith the friend of Horace Walpole, the 
learned scholar of Pembroke Hall. But his works he regarded in no 
ungenial or ungentle spirit ; and we know of notliing ever written 
on Gray's poetry more philosophical, more true, or more sincere, 
than the article to which we refer. Not that Gray could, under any 
circumstances, liave profited by its advice, for you cannot train a 
sensitive plant to become a pine-tree ; but it points out Gray's real 
weakness, and shows why he failed to become as popular as he 
became eminent. 

It is now nearly one hundred years since Griffiths liandcd the 
handsome shilling quarto from Strawberry Hill, with Dodsley'e 
imprint, and the title, " Odes, by Mr. Gray," to his literary appren- 
tice. Goldsmith was prompt in attending to them. The odes 
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appeared in August, and the review in the following month. If to 
be " early " was to be " kind," GoldBmith certainly was not disposed 
to be unfriendly ; but he was obliged to temper his praise with Biig- 
gestiona which were not ^reeable to the poet. 

" As this publication," Bays Goldsmith, " aeema designed for those 
who hai^e formed their tastw by the models of antiquity, the general- 
ity of readers cannot be supposed adequate judges of its merit; noi 
will the poet, it is presumed, be greatly disappointed if he finds them 
backward in commending a performanoe not entirely suited to their 
apprehensions. We cannot, however, without some regret, behold 
those talents, so capable of ^ving pleasure to all, exerted in efforts 
that, at beat, can amuse only the few ; we cannot behold this rising 
poet seeking fiime among the learned, without hinting to him the 
same advice that Isocrates used to ^ h sch lars Siudy ft pe pi 
This study it is that has conducted th g eat mi..te ol nt qu ty 
up to immortality, Pindar himself f wh m u mod n lyrst a 
an imitator, appears entirely guided by t H adapted h w ks 
exactly to the dispositions of his oountrym n Irr la nthu 
astic, and quick in transition, he wr te f a peopl n tant f 

warm imaginations, and exquisite sensibility. He chose the most 
popular Bubjeots, and all hia alluaons are to customs well known, in 
his days, to the meanest person." 

" It is, by no means, our design," he adds, after showing how ill 
suited are Pindaric imitations to the English character, "to detract 
ftom the merit of our author's present attempt ; we would only inti- 
mate that an English poet, one whom the Muse haa marked for her 
own, could produce a mora luxuriant bloom of flowers by cultivating 
such as are natives of the soil, than by endeavoring to force the 
exotics of another climate ; or, to speak without a metaphor, such a 
genius as Gray might give greater pleasure, and acquire a larger 
portion of &me, if, instead of being an imitator, he did justice fo his 
talents, and ventured to be more original." Goldsmith awards the 
palm of merit to the second of the odes. The Bard, which lie thinks 
likely to give as much pleasure to those who relish this style of com- 
position aa the odes of Dryden himself. After Goldsmith became 
famous himself, and looked upon Gray more in the light of a rival, 
he regarded his poetry with less favor. Mr. Cradock mentions, in bis 
memoirs, that he onco said to him, " You arc so attached to Hurd, 
11 
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Gray and Mason, that you think nothing good can proceed but out 
of that fonnal Bohool. Now, I '11 mond Qray'a Elegy by lea^iag out 
au idle word in everj line." 

About three years after the publication of the odes, the parodies 
by Colman the elder and Robert Lloyd appeared, addressed " To 
Obscurity," and "To OblJTion ;" the ktter aimed at Mason, and the 
first at Gray. They were laughed at for a day, and are forgotten, 
though Southey sajs they are " among the very best of (heir kind," 
The poet was amused by them, and sent a copy of the quarto pam- 
phlet to Mason, as containing a "bloody satire agmnst no less persons 
than yoa andlhj name." The parodies were attributed to Colman, 
and Gray says, " What have jou done to him ? for I never heard his 
name before. He makes very tolerable fun with me where I under- 
Bfand him (which is not everywhere) ; but seems more angry with 
you. Lest people should not understand the humor of the thing 
(which indeed to do they must have onr lyricisms at their finger- 
ends), letters came out in Lloyd's Evening Pos(, to tell them who 
and what it was that he meant, and says it is like to produce a great 
combustion in the literary world. So, if you have any mind to com- 
bustle about it, well and good ; for me, I am neither so literary nor 
BO combustible." 

At the close of 1757, the laureateship became vacant by the 
death of Gibber, and it was offered to Gray, with the intimation that 
he would not be called on for the customary odes. Looking upon 
this proffered honor in the light in which it was subsequently regarded 
by Walter Scott, he declined it without heatation. Even as a sinecure 
Gray would not accept it. "Though I very well know," he wrote 
to Mason, " the bland emollient saponaceous qualities both of sa«k 
and silver, yet, if any great man would say to me, ' I make you rat^ 
catcher to his majesty, with a salary of three hundred pounds a year 
and two butts of tliP best Malaga ; and, though it has been usual to 
catch a mous3 or two for form's sake, in public, once a year, yet to 
you, sir, we shall not Eland upon these things,' I cannot say that I 
should jump at it ; nay, if they would drop the very name of the 
office, and call me Sinecure to the King's Majesty, I should still feel 
a little awkward, and think eretybody I saw smelt a rat about me." 

After the loss of bis mother. Gray spent the greater part of bis 
Bummer vacations in the country : during which he visited the old 
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houses, eathodrala, tomls, and other objects of interest to the anti- 
quary in England and Wales, and made a catalogue of them on the 
blank pages of Kitchen's English Atlas. He waa interested, also, in 
genealogical researches ; and, in his copy of Dugdale's Origines, he 
filled in and described in the mar^n the arms of all the faJMihes 
mentioned. When the British Museum was opened to the public, in 
1759, Gray went to London, and lived for nearly three years in the 
neighborhood, reading and transcribing historical dooumenta with 
the diligence of a copjing clerk. A folio volume of these transcripts 
was in Mason's hands, but they seem to have been made to little or 
no purpose. When tired of tliis dnJesa toil, Gray turned to natural 
history, and made notes in an interleaved Linnseus, with Latin 
descriptions of the living things and plants he met with in his 
tours. He watched the weather and the progress of the seasons, 
and devoured travels and novels, and commenced a history of English 
poetry, which was abandoned before it was fairly begun. While in 
London at this time he lodged in Southampton Row, then eoinmand- 
ing a view of the country ; but in general he took rooms, at half-a- 
guinea a week, with Roberts the hosier, or Frisby the oilman, in 
Jermyn-street, receiving his dinners from a neighboring eoffeu-house. 

In 1762 the professorship of modem history became vacant, and, 
through a friend. Gray applied for it, but was refused ; and " so I 
have made my fortune," he said, " like Sir Francis Wronghead." 
Three years afterwards, he made a journey into Scotland, where he 
became acquainted with Dr. Seattle, and, at his deare, authorized 
Foulis, of Glasgow, to publish an edition of his poems at the same 
time Bodsley was printing them in London. In both editions The 
Long Story was omitted, as the plates from Bentley's designs were 
worn out, and Gray said that " its only use, which was to explain 
the plates, was gone." The translations from the Welsh and Nor- 
wegian were substituted ; and to his odes Gray now consented to 
add some notes, " partly," he says, " from justice to acknowledge the 
debt when I had borrowed anything : partly from ill temper, just to 
tell the gentle reader that Edward the First was not Oliver Crom- 
well, nor Qneen Elizabeth the Witch of Endor." 

In 1768 the professorship he had sought in vain six years pre- 
viously became again vacant, and was bestowed on him, without solic- 
itation, by the Duke of Grafton. When the duke was, the nest year, 
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elected to the chaccellorsliip of the university, Graj wrote for his 
installation the celebrated Ode to Music, which, to the great diaap- 
poiHtment of Dr. Burnej, was composed, under the poet's direction, 
bj Dr. Randall, then professor of muaio at Carahridgc. 

This ceremony oTer, Gray went on a tour to the lakes of Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland, which is described in a series of letters to 
his fiiend Dr. Wharton, who was prevented, by Mokness, from being 
the companion of his journey. In the winter of 1769, through the 
introduction of his intimate friend, Mr. Nicholla, of Blundeston, Gray 
made the acquaintance of Victor de Bonstetten, a young Swiss, then 
on his travels, and an affectionate intimacy soon grew up between 
them. They read the English poeta together ; but Boostetteii could 
never induce him to speak of his own works, or of his past history. 
On these points he maintained an uniform silence. He became more 
and more the victim of his inherited maladies. In the autumn of 
17.70 he nKwIe a tour into Wales, the outlines of which he sketched, 
in the May tbilowing, in a letter ta Dr. Wharton. In this letter he 
complains of an incurable cough, and of spirits habituatlj depressed. 
He now became gloomy and miserable, sometimes without cause, and 
sometimes from anxiety with regard to the undischarged duties of 
his professorship. The hours grew longer and heavier to him, and 
he said that it was more than Herculean toil to push them along. 
He wished to " annihilate them." But the end was not far distant. 
While sitting at dinner in the college hall, he was seized with an 
attack of gout in the stomach, and, six days afterwards, on the night 
ofthe 30th of July, I7T1, he died, in the fifty-fifth year of his age. 
He was buried, as he requested in his will, by the side of his mother, 
in the church-yard of Stoke Pi^cis. A small atone, lately inserted 
in the wall of the church, alone marks the spot. Not far from tho 
church-yard is a cenotaph erected by Mr. Penn to his memory. IIis 
monument in Westminster Abbey, erected in 1778, bears the fulluvi- 
ing inscription, from the pen of Mr. Mason : 



e Mr. Brown, the president of Pembroke College, 
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and Mr. Mason. To the latter he 'bequeathed all his books and 
manuscripts, to be disposed of at his discretion. Mr. Mason placed 
such a liberal interpretation on his trust, that in tlie publication of 
the poet's letters he altered them to suit his own views of propriety. 
These books and manuscripts were bequeathed by Mr. Mason to his 
curate, .Mr. Bright, and by him to his two aons. Through this chan- 
nel they found thwrway to auction in London, in 1845, where thesale 
excited very great interest. His books were generally yerj ordinary 
copies, and pretty thoroughly used, but they brought large prices. 
The poet's Milton was one of Toneon's printing, in two volames duo- 
decimo, half-bound, interleaved, and in a very dingy state. It sold 
for thirty-three pounds. His "LinweiSystemaNaturte," interleaved, 
with numerous MS. notes, and beautiful pen-and-ink drawings of 
birds and insects, brought forty guineas. 

The most interesting of the manuscripts were purchased by Mr. 
Penn, of Stoke Pc^is, who, nine years afterwards, esposed them 
again for sale to the highest bidder. At this re-sale, to which we 
have already referred, a oopy of the Strawberry HiD edition of the 
odes was sold for twonty-soven pounds and ten shillings. In this 
copy. Gray had marked in The Bard the musical time and the 
directions for the aceompaniment. (Jray'a correspondence with 
Mason brought at the same sale thirty-ouo pounds, and a single letter 
to R. Sfonhewer eleren pounds. The manuscript of Thf Long Slori/ 
brought twenty-five pounds, and the poet's note-books of his tours 
twenty-Ms pounds and ten shillings. Mr, Penn's selection of the 
MSS. brought four hundred and eighteen pounds and seven shillings. 

Neither Mr. Mason nor Lord Orford has given us any account of 
Gray's person. He is described by the reverend Mr. Cole, in manu- 
scripts extant in the British Museum, as a mn.n of email person, well 
put together, and, in his latter days, tending to plumpness. Jacob 
Bryant says that he was rather helow the middle size, and that he 
had a pleasing countenance, in which thero was no estraordinary 
eipresaon, and therefore no indication of his internal power. Of 
his face there is no entirely autheniic and satisfactory likeness ; buta 
painting by Richardson, representing him at the age'of fifteen years, 
is the most agreeable picture, and b esteemed the most valuable, from 
the reputation of the artist. 

In his person and dress Gray was very nice and exact, even to & 
11* 
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degree that was coDBidered finical and effeminate. After his return 
from his travels, he commonly carried a muff, to the no small amuse- 
ment of the Cajnbridge students. It is told that he once took it int« 
his head to let hia whiekerB grow, to counteract the idea of his being 
less masoulbe than became the author of The Bard. A wag of the 
Bame college bribed one of the scouts to oulliYate hia whiskers, hk*- 
wiae ; and, as he was a large, jiack-looking fellow, he soon left Gray 
quite in the back-ground, in this r^ard. This practical ridicule, 
with a rough joke, perhaps, from other quarters, soon put Gray out 
of the conceit of hia whiskers, and he saerifieed them at the expense 
of the manly reputation he waa seeking to eatahlish. From the beat 
information, we are inclined to believe that he was as much of a 
dandy, in his way, as Beau Brummel himself. It is said that a 
stanza in Beattie'a Minstrel was revised in consequence of the unde- 
signed resemblance which it bore to the poet : 

" Fret not thjself, thou mail of modern gong. 
Nor violato the plaster of thy hair. 
Nor to that dainty coat do augbt of wrong," 4c. 

Sdch was his dislike of appearing old, that nothing could induce 
him to wear spectacles ; but, when his sight became impaired, he 
sometimes carried an eye-glass. Hia hand-writing was very delicate 
and elegant, the work of a crow-quill. In hia rooma he was aa neat 
and particular aa in his person. His chamber-windows were alwaya 
ornamented with mignonette, and other fragrant herbs and flowers, 
in elegant China vases. 

In his manners he was polished, though shy and reserved ; and, in 
his common intercourse with the world (particularly where he did 
not take a fancy to his company), fastidious and affected. If he 
went to a coffee-house, ho woold tell the waiter, in a lack-a-daisical 
tone, to hand him " that silly paper book," meaning the Geiitteman's 
Magazine, or, sometimes, the Monthly Bemem. He was never on 
horscbact. AU his lifo he waa remarkably sober and temperate, 
Horace Walpole said that he was the worst company in the world; 
and represents him as dining one day with Lady Aiieabury, when he 
never opened his lips but once, and tlion only to say, " Yea, my 
lady, I believeso." Dr. Beattie mentions that in general company 
ne waa much mora eilent than one could have wished ; and Dr. John- 
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Bon did Dot liesitate to say that he was a " dull fellow, a verj dull 
fellow." And yet, at limeB, Gray was notoaly iuBtructing and fluent 
in conversation, but points and witty. Mr. Cradoek, on reliable 
information, restarea to Gray a bon mot that has been attributed to 
Johnson. A member of the college, particularly obnoxious to the 
poet, was standing by the fire " in Hall," and observed to him, " Mr. 
Uraj, I have just rode from Newmarket, and was never so tut in my 
life ; the north-west wind was full in mj face." Whereupon Gray, 
turning to a friend, remarked, " I think in that face the north-weat 
wind would have the worst of it," So, when aaked what he thought 
of Garriek's Jubilee Ode, then juat published, he replied, " I am 
easily pleased." He had more wit than humor. The " sportive effu- 
aoDs" which he extemporised in a postrchaise, for the amusement of 
his friend Dr. Wharton, are sufficiently "unexbilarating." Par 



He is said to have been perhaps the most learned man of his age, 
and certainly the most learned poet since Milton. When bis friend 
Mr. NiohoUs espreeaed astonishment at the extent of bis reading, he 
replied, "Why should you be surprised? for I do nothinf; else." 
His acquaintance with the classics was minute and profound. We 
have seen that be was a laborious student of history, genealogy, 
antiquities, and natural history. He was versed, indeed, more or 
less, in every branch of knowledge, except mathematics and theolc^. 
His tuste in prints and paintings was highly cultivated. He played 
on the harpsichord and pianoforte, and sometimes !^ng to his own 
aocompaniments, with taste and feeling. His life was always that 
of a scholar, and only at intervals that of a poet ; but for his 6ime 
he is indebted to half-a-dozen little poems, and not at all to the notes 
and fragments of criticism and commentary tliat he left in almost 
every department of human learning. 

Though his works are so inconsiderable in number and extent, in 
spite of the cavils of his contemporaries and the damnatory judgment 
of Dr. Johnson, Gray now holds an undisputed position in the first 
rank of English poets. His few little pieces have furnished the text 
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for whole volumes of L.ritii.i8rn tomiBcntary and aDiiotation. In 
harmony and power of vertifieation m iigjr and magnificence of 
diiition, he ia admitted tu I e without a s ipenor Where he deals 
with famiiiar sentiments 1 e makes them his own by his exqui^te 
felidtj of espression. Where he ippropriacea the happj epithets or 
thoughts of others, he so identifies them with the particular use to 



which he appli 
ceesfully reclai 



■a them, that they eaa never after be serered oi 
Aioied. The eompa^ of hie thought is as remarkable as 
n of his language ; and, as his ideaa were all distinct 
and definite, he exhibits them always in vivid and impressive pio- 
tures. Perhaps he only failed to become the first poet of his country 
hy the necessity which his nature imposed upon him of becoming 
the moet consummate artist. 
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I. ON THE SPRING. 

Lo ! where the rosy-bo3omeil Hours, 

Fair Venus' train, appear, 
Disclose the long-expeeting flowers, 

And wake the purple year ! 
The Attic warbler pours her throat, 
Responsive to the cuckoo's note, 

The untaught harmony of spring : 
While, whispering pleasure as they fly, 
Cool Zephyrs through the clear blue aky 

Their gathered fragrance fling. 

Where'er the oak's thick branches stretch 

A broader, browner shade, 
Where'er the rude and moss-grown beech 

O'er-canopies the glade, 
Beside some water's rushy brink 
With me the Muse shall sit, and think 

(At ease reclined in rustic state) 
How vain the ardor of the crowd, 
How low, how little are the proud. 

How indigent the great .' 
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Still is the toiling hand of Care ; 

The panting herds repose : 
Yet, hark, how through the peopled air 

The bi^y murmur glows ! 
The insect-youth are on the wing, 
Eager to taste the honeyed spring, 

And float amid the liquid noon ; 
Some lightly o'er the current skim, 
Some show their gayly-gilded trim 

Quick-glancing to the snn. 

To Contemplation's sober eye 

Such is the race of Man : 
And they that creep, and they that fly. 

Shall end where they began. 
Alike the Busy and the Gay 
But flutter through life's little day. 

In I'ortune'a varying colors drest : 
Brushed by the hand of rough Mischance, 
Or chilled by Age, their airy dance 

They leave, in dust to rest. 

Methinks I hear, in accents low. 

The sportive, kind reply : 
Poor moralist ! and what art thouf 

A solitary fly ! 
Thy joys no glittering female meets. 
No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets. 

No painted plumage to display : 
On hasty wings thy youth is flown ; 
Thy sun is set, thy spring ia gone — 

We frolic while 't is May. 
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11. ON I'HE DEATH OF A FAVORITE OAT, 



'T WAS on a lofty vase'a side, 
Where China's gayest art had dyed 

The aaiire flowerSj that blow ; 
Demurest of the tabby kind, 
The pensive Selima, reclined, 

Gazed on the lake below. 

Her conacious tail her joy declared ; 
The fair round face, the anowy beard, 

The velvet of her pawa, 
Her coat, that with the tortoise vies, 
Her ears of jet and emerald eyes, 

She saw ; and purred applause. 

Stili had she gazed ; but 'midst the tide 
Two angel forma were seen to glide, 

The Genii of.tho stream : 
Their scaly armor's Tyrian hue 
Through richest purple to the view 

Betrayed a golden gleam. 

The hapless nymph with wonder saw : 
A whisker first, and then a claw. 

With many an ardent wish, 
She stretched, in vain, to reach the prize. 
What female heart can gold despise, 

What Cat 's averse to fish ? 

Prt^umptuous maid ! with looks intent 
Again she stretched, again she bent. 
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Nor knew the gulf between : 
(Malignant Fate sat bj, and amiled) 
The slippery verge her feet beguiled, 

She tumbled headlon;^ in. 
Eight times emerging ii-om the flood, 
She mewed to every watery god, 

Some speedy aid to send. 
No Dolphin came, no Nereid stirred ; 
Nor cruel Tom nor Susan heard. 

A fevorite has no friend ! 
From hence, ye beauties, undeceived, 
Know, one fiilse step is ne'er retrieved, 

And be with caution bold. 
Not all that tempts your wandering ej( 
And heedless hearte is lawful prize, 

Nor all that glisters gold. 



m. ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF ETON COLLEGE 



Ye distant spires, ye antique towers. 

That crown the watery glade, 
Where grateful Science stiU adores 

Her Henry's holy shade ; 
And ye, that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor's heights the expanse below 

Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers ar 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 

His silver-winding way : 
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Alij happy hilla ! ah, ; 

Ah, fields beloved in vain ! 
Where once mj careless childhood strayed, 

A stranger yet to pain ! 
I feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow, 

As, waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And, redolent of joy and youth. 

To breatte a second spmg. 

Say, father Thames, for thou hast seen 

Full many a sprightly race, 
Disporting on thy margent green, 

The paths of pleasure trace ; 
Who foremost now delight to cleave, 
With pliant arm, thy glassy wave } 

The captive hnnet which enthrall 1 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle's speed, 

Or urge the flying hall 1 

While some on earnest business bent 

Their murmuring labors ply 
'Gainst graver hours, that bring constraint 

To sweeten liberty : 
Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign, 

And unknown regions dare descry : 
Still as they run they look behind. 
They hear a voice in every wind, 

And snat<;h a fearful joy. 
12 
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Gaj Hope is theirs, by Fancy fed, 

Less pleasing whca possest ; 
The tear forgot as soon as shed, 

The sunshine of the breast : 
Theira buxom health of rosy hue, 
Wild wit, invention ever new, 

And lively cheer, of vigor born ; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night, 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 

That fly the approach of morn. 

Alaa ! regardless of their doom. 

The little victims play ; 
No sense have they of ills to come, 

Nor care beyond to-day : 
Tet see, how all around 'em wait 
The ministers of human fate, 

And black Misfortune's baleful train ! 
Ah, show tJiem where in ambush stand, 
To seize their prey, the murtherous band ! 

Ah, teU them they are men ! 

These shall the fury Passions tear, 

The vultures of the mind, 
Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 

And Shame that skulks behind ; 
Or pining Love shall waste tb.eir youth, 
Or Jealousy, with rankling tooth. 

That inly gnaws the secret heart ; 
And Envy wan, and fedcd Care, 
Grim-visaged, comfortless Despair, 

And Sorrow's piercing dart 
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AmbitJou this shall tempt to rise, 

Then whirl the wreteh from high, 
To bitter Scorn a sacrifice, 

And griiioing Infamy. 
The stings of Falsehood those shall tiy, 
And hard TJnkindn^s' altered eye. 

That mocks the tear it forced to flow ; 
And keen Remorse, with blood defiled, 
And moody Madness laughing wild 

Amid severest woe. 

Lo ! in the vale of years beneath 

A grisly troop are seen, 
The painful family of Death, 

More hideous than their queen : 
This racks the joints, this fires the veins, 
That every laboring sinew strains, 

Those in the deeper vitals rage : 
Lo ! Poverty, to fill the band, 
That numts the soul with icy hand, 

And slow-conauming Age. 

Tc each his sufferings : all are men. 

Condemned alike to groan ; 
The tender for another's pain. 

The unfeeling for his own. 
Yet, ah ! why should they know their fate. 
Since sorrow never comes too late. 

And happiness too swiftly flies 1 
Thought would destroy their paraxlise. 
No more ; — where ignorance is bliss, 

'T is folly to be wise. 
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HYMN TO ADVERSrCT. 



0! SX''': 



Daughter of Jove, i 

Thoa tamer of the human breast, 
Whose iron scourge and torturing hour 

The bad affiight, afBict the best ! 
Bouud in thy adamantine chain, 
The proud are taught to taste of pain. 
And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 

When first thy sire to send on earth 

Virtue, his darling child, designed, 

To thee he gave the heavenly birth, 

And bade to form her inlant mind. 
Stern, rugged nurse ! thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore : 
What sorrow was, thou bad'st her know. 
And from her own she learned to melt at others' woe 

Scared at thy frown terrific, fiy 

Self-pleasing Folly's idle brood. 
Wild Laughter, Noise, and thoughtless Joy, 

And leave us leisure to be good. 
Light they disperse, and with them go 
The summer friend, the flattering foe ; 
By vain Prraperity received. 
To her they vow their truth, and are again believed. 
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Wisdom in sable garb arrajod, 

Immersed in rapturous thougiit profound, 
And Melancholy, silent maid, 

With leaden eye that loves the ground, 
StiU on thy solemn steps attend : 
Warm Charity, the general friend. 
With Justice, to herself severe. 
And Pity, dropping soft the sadly-pleasing tear. 

! gently on thy suppliant's head, 

Dread goddess, lay thy chastening hand ! 
Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad. 

Not circled with the vengeful band 
(As by the impious thou art seen). 
With thundering voice, and threatening mien. 
With screaming Horror's funeral cry, 
Despair, and fell Disease, and ghastly Poverty : 

Thy form benign, goddess, wear, 

Thy milder influence impart, 
Thy philosophic train be there 

To soften, not to wound, my heart. 
The generous spark extinct revive. 
Teach me to love and to forgive, 
Exact my own defects to scan. 
What others are to feel, and know myself a Man. 
12* 
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Awake, .^Eoliaii Ijre, awake, 
And give to rapture all thy trembling atrings- 
From Helicon's liarmonious springa 

A thousand rills their mazy progress take : 
The laughing flowers, that round them blow, 
Drink life and fragrance aa they flow. 
Now the rich stream of music wiads along, 
Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong. 
Through verdant vales, and Cerea' golden reign : 
Now rolling down the steep amaon. 
Headlong, impetuous, see it pour ; 
The rocks and nodding groves rebellow to the roar. 

I. 2. 

! Sovereign of the willing soul, 
Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing airs, 
Enchanting shell ! the sullen Cares 

And frantic Passions hear thy soft control. 
On Thracia's hills the Lord of War 
Has curbed the fury of his car. 
And dropt his thirsty lance at thy command. 
Perching on the sceptred hand 
Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feathered king 
With ruffled plumes and flagging wing : 
Quenched in dark clouds of slumber lie 
The terror of his beak, and lightnings of his eye. 
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Thee the voice, the dance, obey, 
Tempered to thy warbled lay. 

O'er Idalia's velvet-green 

The rosy-crowned Loves are seen 
OnCytherea'sday; 

With antic Sport, and blue-eyed Pleasures, 
Frisking light in frohc measures ; 
Now pursuing, now retreating, 

Now in circling troops tiey meet : 
To brisk notes in uideiiLC heating, 

Glance their miny tninUmg feet. 
Slow melting stmns their Queen's approach declare : 

Where'er she turns the Graces homage pay. 
With arms sul lime thit float upon the air. 

In gliding stdte she wins her easy way : 
O'er her warm cheek, and rising bosom, move 
The bloom of young Desire and purple light of Love. 



Man's feeble race what ills await ! 
Labor, and Penury, the racks of Pain, 
Disease, and Sorrow's weeping train, 

And Death, sad refuge from the storms of fate ! 
The fond complaint, my song, disprove, 
And justify the laws of Jove. 
Say, has he given in vain the heavenly Muse f 
Night and all her sickly dews, 
Her spectres wan, and birds of boding cry, 
He gives to range the dreary sky ; 
Till down the eastern cliffs afar 
Hyperion's march they spy, and glittering shafts of w 
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In clinic beyond the solar road, 
Where shaggy forms o'er ice-built mountains roa: 
The Muse has broke the twilight gloom 

To cheer the shivering native's dull abode. 
And oft, beneath the odorous shade 
Of Chili's boundleas forests laid, 
She deigns to hear the savage youth repeat, 
In loose numbers wildly sweet. 
Their feather-cinctured chiefs and dusky loves. 
Her tracfe, where'er the goddess roves, 
Glory pursue, and generous Shame, 
The unconquerable Mind, and Freedom's holy flai 



Woods, that wave o'er Delphi's steep, 
Isles that crown the ^gean deep, 

Fields, that cool Eissus laves, 

Or where Mseander's amber waves 
In lingering labyrinths creep. 

How do your tuneful echoes languish, 

Mute, but to the voice of anguish ! 
Where each old poetic mountain 

IrKpiration breathed arounci ; 
Every shade and hallowed fountain 

Murmured deep a solemn sound : 
Till the sad Nine, in Greece's evil hour, 

Left their Parnassus for the Latian plains. 
Alike they scorn the pomp of tyrant Power, 

And coward Vice, that revels in her chains. 
When Latinm had her lofty spirit lost. 
They sought, Albion ! next thy sea-encircled c 
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III. 1. 

Far from the sun and aummer-gale, 
In thy green lap waa Nature's darling laid, 
What time, where lucid Avon strayed, 

To him the mighty mother did unveil 
Her awful face : the dauntless child 
Stretched forth his little arms and smiled. 
"This pencil taie (she said), whose colors clear 
Eichly paint the vernal year : 
Thine t«o th^e golden keys, immortal Boy ! 
This can unlock the gat«s of joy ; 
Of horror that, and thrilling fears, 
Or ope the aacred source of sympathetic tears." 
m. 2. 

Nor second He, that rode suhlime 
Upon the seraph-wings of Ecstasy, 
The secrets of the abyss to spy. 

He passed the flaming hounds of place and time : 
The living throne, the sapphire hlaae. 
Where angels tremble while they gaae, 
He saw ; but, blasted with excess of light. 
Closed his eyes in endless night. 
Behold, where Bryden's less presumptuous car 
Wide o'er the fields of glory bear 
Two coursers of ethereal race. 
With necks in thunder clothed, and long-resounding pa«e. 

m. 3. 
Hark, his hands the lyre explore ! 
Bright-eyed Fancy, hovering o'er, 
Scatters from her pictured urn 
Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn. 
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But, ah ! 't is heard no more 

! lyre dirine, what daring spirit 

Wakes thee now ? Though he inherit 
Nor the pride nor ample pinion, 

That the Theban eagle bear. 
Sailing with supreme dominion 

Through the aaure deep of air : 
Yet oft before his infent eyes would run 

Such forma aa glitter in the Muse's ray, 
With orient hues unborrowed of the sun : 

Yet shall he mount, and keep his distant way 
Beyond the limits of a vulgar fet«. 
Beneath the Good how hx — but far above tlie Great. 



" Kuis seize thee, ruthless king ! 

Confusion on thy banners wait ; 
Though, fanned by Conqu^t's crimson wing, 

They mock the air with idle state. 
Helm, noi hauberk's twisted mail, 
Nor even thy virtues, Tyrant, shall avail 

To save thy secret soul from nightly fears, 

From Cambria's curse, from Cambria's tears ! " 
Such were the sounds that o'er the crested pride 

Of the first Edward scattered wild dismay, 
As down the steep of Snowdon's shaggy side 

He wound with toilsome march his long array. 
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Stout Glo'stcr stood aghast in speechless trance : 
"To arms!" cried Mortimer, and couched hia quiv 
lance. 

I. 3. 

On a rock whoae haughtj brow 
Frowna o'er old Conway's foaming flood, 

Robed in the sable garb of woe, 
With haggard ejea the poet stood 
(Loose his beard, and hoary hair 
Streamed, like a meteor, to the troubled air) ; 
And with a master's hand, and prophet's fire. 
Struck the deep aorrows of his lyre. 

" Hark, how each giant-oak, and desert cave, 
Sighs to the torrent's awful voice beneath ! 

O'er thoc, King ! their hundred arms they wave, 
Revenge on thee iu hoarser murmurs breathe ; 
Vocal no more, since Cambria's fatal day, 
To high-born Hoel'a harp, or soft Llewellyn's lay. 



" Cold is Cadwallo's tongue. 

That hushed the stormy main ; 
Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed : 

Mountains, ye mourn in vain 

Modrcd, whose magic song 
Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topt head. 

Ou dreary Arvon's shore they lie. 
Smeared with gore, and ghastly pale : 
Far, far aloof the affrighted ravens sail ; 

The famished eagle screams, and passes by. 
Dear lost companions of my tuneful art, 

Dear aa the light that visits these sad eyes, 
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Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, 

Ye died amidat your dyiag country's cries — 
No moie I weep They do not sleep. 

On yonder ehffi, a giisly band, 
I see them sit, they linger yet, 

Avenger'' of their native land : 
With me in drowiful liarmony they join. 
And wcd>e with bloody hands the tissue of thy line. 
II. I, 

" Weaye the w"arp, and weavi the woof. 
The winding sheet of Edward's race. 

Give ample room, and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace. 
Mark the year, and miik tht, night. 
When Severn ahull ret;,ho with affright 
The ahrieka of death, through Berkley's roof that ring, 
Shrieks of an agonizing king ' 

She- wolf of France, with unrelenting ^ngs. 
That tear'st the bowels of thy mangled mate, 

From thee be bom, who o'er thy country hangs 
The scourge of Ilea^ en What terrors round him wait ! 
Amaaement in his van, with Flight combined, 
And Sorrow's faded loim, and Solitude behind. 



"Mighty victor, mighty lord ! 
Low on his funeral couch he lies ' 

Wo pitying heart, no eye, afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies. 
Is the sable warrior fled 1 
Thy son is gone. He rests among the dead. 
The swarm, that in thy noontide beam were bom 1 
Grone to salute the rising morn. 
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fair laui^ha the mora, and soft the zephyr blowa, 

'While pioudly riding o'er the azure realm 
In gallant turn the gilded vfssel goes ; 

Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm ; 
Rogaidles3 of the sweeping whirlwind's sway, 
That, hushed in grim repose, expects his evening prey, 
n. 3. 

" Fill high the sparkling howl, 
The rich repast prepare ; 

Reft of a crOAvn, he yet may share the feast : 
Close by the regal chair 

Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 

A baleful smile upon their baffled guest. 
Heard ye the din of battle bray, 

Lance to lance, and horse to horse i 

Long years of havoc urge tlieir destined course. 
And through the kindred squadrons mow their way 

Te towers of Julius, London's lasting shame. 
With many a foul and midnight murder fed, 

Revere his consort's faith, his father's fame. 
And sjiare the meek usurper's holy head. 
Above, below, the rose of snow. 

Twined with her blushing foe, we spread : 
The bristled Boar in infant-gore 

Wallows beneath the thorny shade. 
Now, brothers, bending o'er the accursed loom. 
Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify his doom, 
m. 1. 
" Edward, lo ! to sudden fate 

(Weave we the woof. The thread is spun.) 
Ilalf of thy heart we consecrate. 

(The weh is wove. The work is done.") 
13 
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Stay, stay ! nor thu3 forlorn 

Leave me unblessed, unpitied, here to mourn : 

In yoa bright track, that fires the western skies. 

They melt, they vanish from my eyes. 

But, ! what solemn scenes on Snowdon's height 

Descending slow their ghttering skirts unroll ^ 
Visions of glory, spare my aching sight ' 

Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul ! 
No more oar long-lost Arthur we bewail. 
AH hail, ye genuine kings, Eritannia's issue, hail! 

III. 2. 

" Girt with many a baron bold 
Sublime their starry fronts they rear ; 

And gorgeous damea, and statesmen old 
In bearded majesty appear. 
In the midst a form divine ! 
Her eye proclaims her of the Eritou-line ; 
Her lion-port, her awe-conmianding face. 
Attempered sweet to virgin-grace. 
What strings symphonious tremble in the air ! 

What strains of vocal transport round her play ! 
Hear from the grave, great Taliessin, hear ; 

They breathe a soul to animate thy clay. 
Bright Rapture calls, and, soaring as she sings, 
Waves in tie eye of heaven her many-colored wings 

III. 3. 

" The verse adorn again 

Fierce War and faithful Love, 
And Truth severe, by fairy fiction dreat. 

In buskined measures move 
Pale Grief, and pleasing Pain, 
With Horror, tyrant of the throbbing breast. 
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A voice, as of the cherub-choir, 
Gales from blooming Eden bear ; 
And distant warblings lessen on my ear, 

That lost in long futurity expire. 
Fond impious man, think'st thou yon aanguiuc cloud, 
, Raised by tliy breath, has quenched the orb of day 1 
To-morrow he repairs the golden flood, 

And warms the nations witli redoubled ray. 
Enough for me ; with joy I see 

The different doom our fates assign. 
Be thine despair, and sceptred care ; 

To triumph and to die, are mine," 
He spoke, and headlong from the mountain's height 
Deep in the roaring tide he plunged to endle^ night. 



ODE FOR MUSIC. 



" Hexcb, avaunt, {'t is holy ground) 

Comus and his midnight-crew, 
And Ignorance with looks profound, 

And dreaming Sloth of pallid hue, 
Mad Sedition's cry profane. 
Servitude that hugs her chain, 
Nor in these consecrated bowers 
Let painted Flattery hide her serpent train in flowet 

Nor Envy base, nor creeping Gain, 
Dare the Muse's walk to stain, 
WMle hrighteyed Science watches round : 
Hence, away, 't is holy ground ! " 
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From yonder realms of empyrean day 

Burats on my ear the indignant lay : 

There sit the sainted sage, the bard divine, 

The few, whom genius gave to shine 

Through every nnhom age, and undiscovered clime. 

Rapt in celestial transport they : 

Yet hither oft a glance from high, 

They send of t«nder sympathy. 

To bless the place, where on tlieir opening soul 

First the genuine ardor stole. 

'T was Milton struck the deep-toned shell, 

And, as the choral warblings round him swell, 

Meek Newton's self bends fi-om his state sublime, 

And nods his hoary head, and listens to the rhyme. 

" Ye brown o'erarching groves, . 

That Contemplation loves, 
Where willowy Camus lingers with delight ! 

Oft at the blush of dawn 

I trod your level lawn. 
Oft wooed the gleam of Cynthia silver-bright 
In cloisters dim, far from the haunts of Folly, 
With Freedom by my side, and soft-eyed Melancholy." 



But, hark ! the porUls sound, and pacing forth 

With solemn steps and slow. 
High potentates, and dames of royal birth. 
And mitred fathers in long order go : 
Great Edward, with the lilies on his brow 

From haughty Gallia torn, 
And sad Chatillon, on her bridal mom 
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Tliat wept lier bleeding Love, ami princely Clare, 
And Anjou's heroine, and the paler rose, 
The riyal of her crown and of her woes, 

And either Henry there, 
The murdered saint, sind the majestie lord, 
Tliat broke the bonds of Rome. 
(Their tears, their little triumphs o'er. 
Their human passions now no more, 

Save Charity, that glows beyond the tomb.) 



All that on Granta's fruitful plain 
Rich streams of regal bounty poured, 
And hade these awful fanes and turrets rise, 
To hail their Fitzroy's festal morning come ; 
And thus they speak in soft aoconl 
The liquid language of the skies : 

V, IJlTARTErTO. 

■' What is grandeur, what is power 1 
Heavier toil, superior pain. 
What the bright reward we gain 1 
The grateful memory of the good. 
Sweet is the breath of vernal shower, 
The bee's collected treasui-es sweet, 
Sweet music's melting fall, but sweeter yet 
The still small voice of gratitude." 



Foremost and leaning from her golden cloud 

The venerable Margaret see ! 
" Welcome, my noble son, (she cries aloud) 

To this, thy kindred train, and me : 
Pleased in thy lineaments we trace 
A Tudor's fire, a Beaufort's grace. 
13* 
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Thj liberal heart, thy judging eye, 
The flower unheeded ahall deacry, 
And bid it round heaven's altars shed 
The fragrance of its blushing head : 
Shall raise from earth the latent gem 
To glitter on iJie diadem. 



" Lo ! Granta waits to lead her blooming band, 

Not obvious, not obtrusive, she 
Ko vulgar praise, no venal incense flings ; 
Kor dares with courtly tongue refined 
Profane thy inborn royalty of mind : 

She reveres herself and thee. 
With modrat pride to grace thy youthful brow, 
The laureate wreath, that Cecil wore, she brings 

And to thy jnst, thy gentle hand. 

Submits the lasces of her sway. 
While spirits bleat above and men below 
Join with glad voice the loud symphonious lay. 

" Through the wild waves as they roar. 

With watchful eye and dauntless mien, 

Thy steady course of honor keep, 

Uor fear the rocks, nor seek the shore : 

The star of Brunswick smiles serene, 

And gilds the horrors of the deep." 
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THE FATAL SISTERS. 

Now the storm begins to lower, 
(Haste, the loom of hell prepare,) 

Iron sleet of arrowy shower 
Hurtles in the darkened air. 

Glittering lances are the loom, 
Where the dusky warp we atrain, 

Weaving many a soldier's doom, 
Orkney's woe, and Randver's bane. 

See the grisly texture grow .' 
('T is of human entrails made,) 

And tlie weights, that play below. 
Each a gasping warrior's head. 

Shafts for shuttles, dipt in gore, 
Shoot the trembling cords along. 

Sword that once a monarch bore, 
Keep the tissue close and strong. 

Mista, black terrific maid, 

Sangrida, and Hilda, see, 
Join the wayward work to aid : 

"I is the woof of victory. 

Ere the ruddy sun be set, 

Pikes must sliiver, javeUns sing, 
Blade witb clattering backler meet, 

Hauberk crash, and helmet ring. 

(Weave the crimson web of war) 
Let us go, and let us fly, 
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Where our friends tlie conflict share, 
Where thcj triumpli, where they die. 

As the paths of fete we tread, 

Wading through the ensanguined field, 
Gfondula, and Geira, spread 

O'er the youthful king jour shield. 

We the reins to slaughter give, 
Ours to kill, and ours to spare ; 

Spite of danger he shall live. 

(Weave the crimson web of war.) 

They, whom once the desert-beach 
Pent within its bleak domain, 

Soon their ample sway shall stretch 
O'er the plenty of the plain. 

Low the dauntless earl is laid, 

Gored with many a gaping wound : 

Fate demands a nobler bead ; 

Soon a king shall bite the ground. 

Long his loss shall Eirin weep, 
Ne'er again his likeness see; 

Long her strains in sorrow steep : 
Strains of immortality ! 

Horror covers all the heath, 
Clouds of carnage blot the sun. 

Sisters, weave the web of death ; 
Sisters, cease ; the work is done. 

Hail the task, and hail the hands ! 
Songs of joy and triumph sing ! 
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Joy to the victorious bands : 

Triumph to the jounger king. 
Moi-tal, thou that hetir'st the tale, 

Learn the tenor of our song. 
Sootland, through each winding vale 

Far and wide the notes prolong. 
Sisters, hence with spurs of speed : 

Each her thundering iaichion wield ; 
Each bestride her sable steed. 

Hurry, hurry to the field ! 



THE VEGTAM'S KI-VTTIIA ; 

Uprose the king of men with speed, 
And saddled straight his coal-black steed ; 
Down the yawning steep he rode. 
That leads to Hela's drear abode. 
Him the dog of darkness spied ; 
His shaggy throat he opened wide, 
While from his jaws, with carnage filled, 
Foam and human gore distilled : 
Hoarse he bays with hideous din, 
Eyes that glow, and fangs that grin ; 
And long pursues, with fruitless yell. 
The father of the powerful spell. 
Onward still his way he takes 
(The groaning earth beneath him s 
Till full before his fearless ey 
The portals nine of hell arise. 
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Eight against the eastern gate, 
By the moss-grown pile he sate ; 
Where long of yore to sleep was laid 
The dust of the prophetic maid. 
Facing to the northern clime, 
Thrice he traced the Runic rhyme ; 
Thrice pronounced, in accents dread. 
The thrilling verse that wakes the dead : 
Till from out the hollow ground 
Slowly hreathed a sullen sound. 



What call unknown, what charms presume 
To hreak the quiet of the tomb 1 
Who thus afflicts my troubled sprite, 
And drags me from the realms of night t 
Long on these mouldering hones have beat 
The winter's snow, the summer's heat. 
The drenching dews, and driving rain ! 
Let me, let me sleep again. 
Who is he, with voice unhlest. 
That calls me from the beti of rest 1 



A traveller, to thee unknown. 
Is he that calls, a warrior's son. 
Thou the deeds of light shalt know ; 
Tell me what is done below, 
For whom yon glittering hoard is spr 
i for whom yon golden bed 1 



Manthng in the gohlet see 
The pure beverage of the bt 
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O'er it hangs the shield of gold ; 
'T is the drink of Balder bold : 
Balder' s head to dea,th is given. 
Pain can reach tlie sons of heaven ! 
Unwilling I my lips unclose : 
Leave me, leave me to repose. 

Once again my call obey : 
Prophetess, arise, and say, 
What dangers Odin's child await, 
Who the author of his fate 1 



In Hoder'a hand the hero's doom ; 
His brother sends him to the tomb. 
Now my weary lips I close : 
Leave me, leave me to repose. 

Prophetess, my spell obey ; 

Once again arise, and say, 

Who the avenger of his guilt, 

By whom shall Hoder'a blood be spilt ? 



In the caverns of the west, 
By Odin's fierce embrace eomprest, 
A wondrous boy shall Rinda bear, 
Who ne'er shall comb his raven hair, 
Nor wash his visage in the stream. 
Nor see the sun's departing beam, 
Till he on Hodcr's corse shall smile 
Flaming on the funeral pile. 
Now my weary lips I close : 
Leave me. leave me to repose. 
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Yet a while my call obej : 
Prophetess, awake, and say, 
What virgins these, in speechless woe, 
That bend to earth their solemn brow, 
That tlieiv flaxen tresses tear, 
And snowy veils that float in air 1 
Tell me whence their sorrows rose : 
Then I leave thee to repose. 



Ha ! no traveller art thou, 
King of men, I know thee now ; 
Mightiest of a mighty line 

No boding maid of skill divine 
Art thou, nor prophetess of good; 
But mother of the giant brood ! 

PKOFHETESS. 

Hie thee hence, and boast at home, 
That never shall inquirer come 
To break my iron-sleep ag^in ; 
Till Lok has burst his ten-fold chain ; 
Never, till substantial Night 
Has reassumed her ancient right ; 
Till wrapt in flames, in ruin hurled. 
Sinks the fabric of the world. 
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THE TRIUMPHS OF OWEN. 



Owen's praise demands my aoug, 
Owen swift, and Owce strong ; 
Fairest flower of Rodorie's stem, 
Crwyneth's shield, and Britain's gem. 
He nor heaps his brooded stores, 
Nor on ail profusely pours ; 
Lord of every regal art, 
Liberal hand, and open heart 

Big with htffits of mighty name, 
Squadrons three against him came ; 
This the force of Eirin hiding. 
Side by side as proudly riding. 
On her shadow long and gay 
Lochlin ploughs the watery way : 
There the Norman sails afar 
Catch the winds and join the war : 
Black and huge along they sweep, 
Burdens of the angry deep. 

Dauntless on his native sands 
The dragon-son of Mona stands ; 
In glittering arms and glory drest. 
High he rears his ruhy crest. 
There the thundering strokes begin 
There the preaa, and there the din ; 
Talymalfra's rocky siioro 

g to the battle's roar, 
d by the torrent-tide of hlood, 
Backward Meinai rolls his Sood ; 
14 
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Wliile, heaped his master's feet around, 
Prostrate warriors gnaw the ground. 
Where his glowing eye-balls turn, 
Thousand banners round him burn : 
Where he points his purple spear, 
Hasty, hasty Rout is there, 
Marking with indignant eye 
Fear to stop, and shame to fly. 
There Confusion, Terror's child. 
Conflict fierce, and Buin wild, 
Agony, that pants for breath, 
■, and honorable death. 



THE DEATH OF HOEL, 



Had I but the torrent's might. 

With headlong rage and wild affright 

Upon Deira'a squadrons hurled, 

To rush, and sweep them from the world ! 

Too, too secure in youthful pride, 
By them my friend, my Hoel, died, 
Great Cian's son : of Madoe old 
He asked no heaps of hoarded gold : 
Alone in nature's wealth arrayed. 
He asked and had the lovely maid. 

To Cattraeth's vale in glittering row 
Twice two hundred warriors go : 
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Every warrior's manly neck 
Chains of regal honor deck, 
Wreathed in many a golden link ■ 
From the golden cup they drink 
Nectar that the bees produce, 
Or tlie grape's ecstatic juice. 
Flushed with mirth and hope they bum 
But none from Cattraeth's vale return, 
Save Aeron brave, and Conan strong, 
(Bursting through the bloody throng,) 
And I, the meanest of them all, 
That live to weep aud sing their fall. 

Hate ye seen the tuaky boar, 
Or the bull, with sullen roar, 
On surrounding foes adi-ancef 
So Caradoc bore his lancc. 

CoSAh's name, my lay, rehearse, 
Build to him the lofty verse, 
Sacred tribute of the bard, 
Verse, the hero's sole reward. 
As the flame's devouring force ; 
As the whirlwind in its coarse ; 
As the thunder's fiery stroke. 
Glancing on the shivered oak ; 
Did the sword of Conan mow 
The crimson harvest of the foe. 
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Is yajn to me the smiling mornings sliine, 

And reddening Phoebus lifts his golden fire : 
The birds in vain their amorous descant join, 

Or cheerful fields resume their green attire : 
These ears, alas ! for other notes repine, 

A different object do these ejes require : 
My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine. 

And in my breast the imperfect joys expire. 
Yet morning smiles the busy ra<!e to cheer, 

And new-bom pleasure brings to happier men 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear ; 

To warm their little loves the birda complain ; 
I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear. 

And weep the more, because I weep in vain. 



Lo ! where this silent marble weeps, 
A friend, a wife, a mother sleeps : 
A heart, mthin whose sacred cell 
The peaceful virtues loved to dwell. 
Affection warm, and faith sincere. 
And Boft humanity, were there. 
In agony, in deatli i-esigned, 
She felt the wound she left behind. 
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Her infant image here below 

Sita smiling on a fiither's woe : 

Wliom what awaits, while yet he strays 

Along the lonely vale of daya 1 

A pang, to secret sorrow dear ; 

A sigh ; an unavailing tear ; 

Till time shall every grief remove, 

With life, with memory, and with love. 



Herb, foremost in the dangerous paths of fame. 
Young Williams fought for England's Mr renown. 

His mind each Muse, each Grace adorned hia frame, 
Nor Envy dared to view him with a frown. 

At Aix his voluntary sword he drew. 

There 6rst in blood his infent honor sealed ; 

From fortune, pleasure, science, love, he flew. 
And scorned repose when Britain took the field. 

With eyes of flame, and cool undaunted breast, 
Victor he stood on Belleisle's rocky steeps — 

A h, gallant youth ! this marble tells the rest. 
Where melancholy Friendship bends, and weeps. 

14* 
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The curfew tolls the knell of particg day, 
The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
Or drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds : 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower. 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap. 

Each in his narrow ecU forever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing mom, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 

The cock's shrill clarion, and the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

No children run to lisp their sire's return. 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 
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Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

I'heir furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke : 

How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the halt, 
If Memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise. 

Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn, or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath 1 

Can Honor's voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of Death'! 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre ; 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of Time, did ne'er unroll , 

Chill Penury repressed their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 
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Full many a gem of pureat ray serene 
The dark unfathomed eaves of ocean bear : 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unaeen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some CromweU, guiltless of his coimtry's blood. 

The applause of listening senates to commaud, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation's eyes. 

Their lot forbade : nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crim^ confined 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind, 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet even these bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked. 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 
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Their narae, their yeara, spelt by the unlettered Muae, 

The place of fame and elegy supply : 
And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resigned. 

Left tie warm precincts of the cheerful day. 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind i 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires : 

Even from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Even in our ashes live their wonted fiira. 

For thee, who, mindful of the unhonored dead. 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate, 

If chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 

Some kindred spirit shaJl inquire thy fate, — 

Haply some hoary-headed awain may say, 
" Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 

Brushing with hasty steps the dews away. 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn ; 

' ' There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
Tl^t wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noontide would he streteh. 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

" Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn. 
Muttering his wayward fiincies would he rove : 

Now drooping, wofd-wan, like one forlorn. 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 
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" One mom I missed him on tlie customed lull, 
Along the heath, and near his iavorite tree ; 

Another came ; nor yet beside tlie rill, 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood, was he : 

" The next, with dirges due in sad array. 

Slow throagh the churchway path we saw him borne : — 
Approach and read, for thou canst read, the lay 

Graved on the st«ne beneath yon aged thorn." 

Site JEpitBei. 
Here rests his head upon the lap of earth 

A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown : 
Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 

And iVIelancholy marked him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere. 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send ; 

He gave to Misery all he had, a tear, 

He gained from Heaven ('t was all he wished) a friend. 

No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose.) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 



A LONG STORY. 
Is Britain's isle, no matt^ir where, 

An ancient pile of building stands : 
"The Huntingdons and Hattons there 

Employed the power of fairy hands 
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To raise the ceiling'a fretted height, 
Each panel in aohievemoiits clothing, 

EJch windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing. 

Full oft within the spacious walls, 

When he had 6fty winters o'er him, 
My grave Lord-Keeper led the brawls ; 

The seal? and maces danced hcfore him. 

His bushy beard, and shoe-Btringa green. 
His high-crowned hat, and satin doublet, 

Mored the 9tout heart of England's queen, 

Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it. 

What m the very first beginning ! 

Shime uf the versifying tribe ! 
Youi hiotoiy whither arc you spinning? 

Gin you do nothing but describe? 

A house there is (and that 's enough) 
From whence one fatal morning issues 

A brace of warriors, not in buff, 

But rustling in their silks and tissues. 

The first came cap-a-pee from France, 

Her conquering destiny fulfilling, 
Whom meaner beauties eye askance, 

And vainly ape her art of killing. 

The other Amazon kind Heaven 

Had armed with spirit, wit, and satire ; 

But Cobham had the polish given. 

And tipped her arrows with good-nature. 
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To celebrate her eyca, her air — 

Coaiae panegyrics would but tease her; 

Melissa is her " nom de guerre." 

Alaa, who would not wish to please her ! 

With bonnet blue and capuchine, 
And aprons long, they hid their armor : 

And veiled their weapons, bright and keen, 
In pity to the country farmer. 

Tame in the shape of Mr. P — t, 

(By this time all the parish know it) 

Had told tiiat thereabouts there lurked 
A wicked imp they call a poet : 

Who prowled the country far and near, 
Bewitched the children of the peasants. 

Dried up the cows, and lamed tlie deer, 

And sucked the eggs, and killed the pheasants. 

My lady heard their joint petition, 

Swore, by her coronet and ermine, 
She 'd issue out her high commission 

To rid the manor of such vermin. 

The heroines undertook the task ; 

Through lanes unknown, o'er stiles they ventured, 
Eapped at the door, nor stayed to ask, 

But bounce into tlie parlor entered. 

The trembling femily they daunt, 

They flirt, they sing, they laugh, they tattle, 
Rummage his mother, pinch his aunt, 

And up-stairs in a whirlwind rattle : 
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Each hole and cupboard they explore, 
Each crock and cranny of his chamber 

Run hurry-akurry round the floor, 
And o'er the hed and tester clamber ; 

Into the drawers and china pry, 
Papera and booka, a huge imbroglio ! 

Under a tea-cup he might lie, 
Or creased, like dog'a-eara, in a folio. 

On the first marching of the troops, 
The Muses, hopeless of his pardon, 

Conveyed him underneath their hoops 
To a small closet in the garden. 

So Eumor says. (Who will, behere.) 
But that they left the door ajar, 

Where, safe and laughing in his sleeve, 
He heard the distant din of war. 

Short was his joy. He littJe knew 
The power of magic was no fable ; 

Out of the window, whisk, they flew, 
But left a spell upon the table. 

The words too eager to unriddle, 
The poet felt a strange disorder ; 

Transparent bird-lime formed the middle. 
And chains invisible the border. 

So cunning was the apparatus. 

The powerful pot-hooks did so move him. 
That, will he, nill he, to the Great-house 

He went, as if the devil drove him. 
15 
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Yet on his way (no sign of grace, 
For folks in fear are apt to pray) 

To PLoebus he preferred hia case, 
Anil begged his aid that dreadful day. 

The godhead would have hacked his quarrel ; 

But with a blush, on recollection, 
Owned that his quiver and his laurel 

'Gainst four such eyes were no protection. 

The court was sate, the culprit there; 

Forth from tlieir gloomy mansions creeping, 
The lady Janes and Joans repair, 

And from the gallery stand peeping : 

Such as in silence of the night 

Come (sweep) along some winding entry, 
(Styack has often seen the sight) 

Or at the chapel-door stand sentry : 

In peaked hoods and mantles tarnished, 

Sour visages enough to scare ye, 
High dames of honor once, that garnished 

The drawing-room of fierce Queen Mary ! 

The peeress comes. The audience stare. 
And doff their hats with due submission ; 

She curtseys, as she takes her chair, 
To all the people of condition. 

The bard, with many an artful fib, 

Ilad in imagination fenced him, 
Disproved the arguments of Squib, 

And all that Groom could urge against him. 
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But soon his rhetoric forsook him, 
When he the solemn hall had seen ; 

A sudden fit of ague shook him, 
He stood as mute as poor Macleane. 

Yet something he was heard to mutter, 
" How in the park beneath an old tree, 

(Without design to hurt the hutter, 
Or any malice to the poultry,) 

" He once or twice had penned a sonnet ; 

Yet hoped that he might save his haxjon : 
Numbers would give their oaths upon it, 

He ne'er was for a conjurer taken." 

The ghostly prudes with hagged face 
Already had condemned the sirnier. 

My lady rose, and with a grace — 

She smiled, and hid him come to dinner. 

" Jesu-Maria ! Madam Bridget, 

Why, what can the Viscountess mean'! " 
(Cried the square-hooda in woful fidget) 

" The times are altered quite and clean ! 

" Decorum 's turned to more civility ; 

Her air and all her manners show it. 
Commend me to her aflability ! 

Speak to a commoner and poet ! " 
[Here five hundred stanzas are lost] 
And SO God save our noble king, 

And guard us from long-winded lubbers. 
That to eternity would sing, 

And keep my Lady from her rubbers. 
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ODE ON THE PLEASURE ARISING FROM VICISSITUDE. 

Now the golden Morn aloft 

Waves her dew-bespangled wing, 
With vermeil check and whisper soft 

She wooes the tardy Spring : 
Till April starts, and calls around 
The sleeping fragrance from the ground ; 
And lightly o'er the hving scene 
Scatters his freshest, tenderest green. 

New-bom flocks, in rustic dance. 

Frisking ply their feeble feet ; 
Forgetful of their wintry trance, 

The birds his presence greet : 
But chief, the sky-lark warbles high 
His trembling thrilling ecstasy ; 
And, lessening from the dazzled sight. 
Melts into air and liquid hght. 

Rise, my soul ! on wings of fire. 
Rise the rapturous choir among ; 
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Hark ! 't is Nature strikes the lyre. 

And leads the general aong : 
' Warm let the lyric transport flow, 
Warm as the ray that bids it glow ; 
And animates the vernal grove 
With health, with harmony, and love.' 

Teat«rday the sullen year 

Saw the snowy whirlwind fly ; 
Mute was the music of the air, 
The herd stood drooping by ; 
Their raptures now that wildly flow, 
No yesterday nor morrow know ; 
"I is Man alone that joy descries 
With forward and reverted eyes. 

Smiles on past Misfortune's brow 

Soft ReSectJon's hand can trace ; 
And o'er the cheek of Sorrow throw 

A melancholy grace ; 
While Hope prolongs our happier hour, 
Or deepest shades, that dimly lower 
And blacken round our weary way. 
Gilds with a gleam of distant day. 

Still, where rosy Pleasure leads, 

See a kindred Grief pursue ; 
Behind the steps that Misery treads, 

Approaching Comfort view : 
The hues of bliss more brightly glow, 
Chastised by sabler tints of woe ; 
And blended form, with artful strife. 
The strength and harmony of life. 
15* 
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See the wretcb, that long has tost 

On the thorny bed of pain, 
At length repair hia vigor lost, 

And hreathe and walk again : 
The meanest floweret of the vale, 
The simplest nota that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, tie skies, 
To him are opening paradise. 
Humble Quiet builds ber cell. 

Near the source whence pleasure flows ; 
She eyes the clear crystalline well. 

And tastes it as it goes. 
' While ' iar below the ' madding ' crowd 
' Rush headlong to the dangerous flood,' 
Where broad and turbulent it sweeps, 
' And ' perish in the boundless deeps. 

Mark where Indolence and Pride, 

' Soothed by Flattery's tinkling sound,' 
Go, softly rolling, side by side, 
Their dull but daily round : 
' To these, if Hebe's self should bring 
The purest cup from Pleasure's spring, 
Say, can they taate the flavor high 
Of sober, simple, genuine Joy 1 

' Mark Ambition's march sublime 
Up to Power's meridian height ; 
While pale-eyed Envy sees him climb, 

And sickens at the sight. 
Phantoms of danger, death, and dread, 
Float hourly round Ambition's head ; 
While Spleen, within his rival's breast, 
Sits brooding on her scorpion nest. 
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■ Happier he, the peaaant, far, 

From the pangs of passion fre«, 
That breathes the keen jet wholesome air 

Of rugged penury. 
He, when his morning task is done, 
Can alumber in the noontide sun ; 
And hie him home, at evening's close. 
To sweet repast, aiid calm repose. 

' He, vmconacious whence the bliss, 

Feels, and owns in carols rude. 
That all the circling joys are his, 

Of dear Vicissitude. 
From toil he wins his spirits light, 
Prom busy day the peaceful night ; 
Rich, from the very want of wealth, 
In Heaven's best treasures, peace and health.' 



TRANSLATION OF A PASSAGE FROM STATIUS. 

Thes thus the King : — Adrastus : — 

Whoe'er the quoit can wield. 
And furthest send its weight athwart the field. 
Let him stand forth his brawny arm to boast. 
Swiil at the word, from out the gazing host, 
Young Pterelas with strength unequal drew. 
Laboring, the disc, and to smali distance threw. 
The band around admire the mighty mass, 
A slippery weight, and formed of polished brass. 
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The love of hoEor bade two youths advance, 

Achaians born, to try the glorious chance ; 

A third arcse, of Acamania he, 

Of Pisa one, and three from Ephyre ; 

Nor more, for now Nesimachus's son, 

By acclamations roused, came towering on. 

Another orb upheaved hia strong right hand, 

Then thus : " Ye Argive flower, ye warlilce band, 

Who trust your arms shall raise the Tyrian towers 

And batter Cadmus' walls with stony showers, 

Receive a wortliier load ; yon puny ball 

Let youngsters toss." 

He said, and scornful flung the unheeded weight 

Aloof; the champions, trembling at the sight, 

Prevent disgrace, the palm despaired resign ; 

All but two youths the enormous orb decline,— 

Those conscious shame withheld, and pride of ncble line. 

As bright and huge the spacious circle lay. 

With double light it beamed against the da.y ; 

So glittering shows the Thracian's godhead's shield. 

With such a gleam afrights Pangsea's field. 

When blading 'gainst the sun it shines from far, 

And, clashed, re-bellows with the din of war. 

Phlegyas the long-expected play began, 

Summoned his strength, and called forth all the man. 

AU eyes were bent on his experienced hand, 

For oft in Pisa's sports his native land 

Admired that arm, oft on Alpheus' shore 

The ponderous brass in exercise he bore ; 

Where flowed the wider stream he took his stand, 

Nor stopped till it had cut the further strand. 
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And now in dust the polished ball he rolled, 
Then grasped its weight, elusive of hia hold ; 
How fitting to his gripe and nervous arm, 
Suspends the crowd with expectation warm ; 
Nor tempts he yet the plain, but hurled upright. 
Emits the mass, a prelude of hia might ; 
Firmly he plants each knee, and o'er his head, 
Collecting all hia force, the circle sped ; 
It towers to cat the clouds ; now through the skies 
Sings in its rapid way, and strengthens aa it flies ; 
Anon, with slackened rage, comes quivering down, 
Heavy and huge, and cleaves the solid ground. 
So from the astonished stars, her nightly train, 
The sun's pale sister, drawn by magic strain, 
Deserts precipitant her darkened sphere ; 
In vain the nations with officious fear 
Their cymbab toss, and sounding brass explore ; 
The .^monian hag enjoys her dreadful hour, 
And smiles malignant on the laboring power. 
Third in the labors of the disc came on. 
With sturdy step and slow, Hippomedon ; 
Artful and strong he poised the well-known weight. 
By Phlegyas wanied, and fired by Mnestheua' fate, 
That to avoid, and this to emulate. 
His vigorous arm he tried before he flung. 
Braced all his nerves, and every sinew strung; 
Then, with a tempest's whirl, and wary eye, 
Pursued his cast, and hurled the orb on high , 
The orb on high tenacious of its course. 
True to the mighty arm that gave it force. 
Far overleaps all bound, and joys to see 
Its ancient lord secure of victory. 
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The theatre's green height and wooilj wall 
Trcmhle ere it precipitates its fell ; 
The ponderous mass sinks in the cleaving ground, 
While valea, and woods, and echoing hills rebound. 
As when, from ^Etna's smoking aummit broke, 
The eyeless Cyclops heaved the craggy rock ; 
Where Ocean frets beneath the dashing oar, 
And parting surges round the vessel roar ; 
'T was there he aimed the meditated harm. 
And scarce Ulysses scaped his giant arm. 
A tiger's pride the victor bore away, 
With native spots and artful labor gay, 
A shining border round the margin rolled. 
And calmed the terrors of his claws in gold. 
Cambridge, May 8, 1738. 



FRAGMENT OF THE TRAGEDY OF AGRIPPINA. 

ACT I, Scene I. 



AuRiP. 'T IS well, begone ! your errand is performed : 
[Speaks as to Anicetus entering. 
The message needs no comment. Tell your master. 
His mother shall obey him. Say you saw her 
Yielding due reverence to hia high command : 
Alone, miguarded and without a hctor, 
As fits the daughter of Germanicus. 
Say, she retired to Antium ; there t<j tend 
Her household cares, a woman's best employment. 
What if you add, how she turned pale and trembled : 
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You think you spied a tear ataod in her eye, 

And would have dropped, but that her pride rcatrained it 1 

(Go ! you can paint it well) 't will profit you. 

And please the stripling. Yet 't would dash his joy 

To hear the spirit of Britannicus 

Yet walks on earth : at least there are who know 

Without a spell to raise, and bid it fire 

A thousand haughty hearts unused to shake 

Wfien a hoy frowns, nor to be lured with smiles 

To taste of hollow kindness, or partake 

His hospitable hoard ; tliey are aware 

Of the unpledged bowl, they love not aconite. 

Acer. He 's gone : and much I hope these walls alone 
And the mute air are privy to your passion. 
Forgive your servant's foars, who sees the danger 
Which fierce resentment cannot foil to raise 
In haughty youth, and irritated power. 

AsRiP. And dost thou talk to me, to me of danger, 
Of haughty youth and irritated power. 
To her that gave it being, her that armed 
This painted Jove, and taught his novice hand 
To aim the forked bolt ; while he stood trembling, 
Scared at the sound, and dazzled with its brightness 7 

'T is like thou hast fi>rgot, when yet a stranger 
To adoration, to the grateful steam 
Of flattery's incense, and obsequious vows 
From voluntary realms, a puny boy. 
Decked with no other lustre than the blood 
Of Agrippina's race, he lived unknown 
To fame or fortune ; haply eyed at distance 
Some edileship, ambitions of the power 
To judge of weights and measures : scarcely dared 
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On expectation's strongest wing to soar 

High as the consulate, that empty shade 

Of long-forgottcn liberty : when I 

Oped his young eye to boar the blaae of greatness ; 

Showed him where empire towered, and hade him strike 

The noble quarry. Gods ! then was the time 

To shrink from danger ; Fear might then have worn 

The mask of Prudence ; but a heart like mine, 

A heart that glows with the pure Julian fire, 

If bright Ambition from her craggy seat 

Display the radiant prize, will mount undaunted. 

Gain the rough heights, and grasp the dangerous honor. 

Acer. Through various life I have pursued your steps, 
Have seen your soul and wondered at ita daring ; 
Hence rise my fears. Nor am I yet to learn 
How vast the debt of gratitude which Nero 
To such a mother owes ; the world, you gave him. 
Suffices not to pay the obligation. 

I well remember too (for I was present) 
When in a secret and dead hour of night, 
Due sacrifice performed with barbarous rites 
Of muttered charms, and solemn invocation. 
You bade the Magi call tlie dreadful powers, 
That read futurity, to know the fate 
Impending o'er your son i their answer was, 
If the son reign, the mother perishes. 
Perish (you cried) the mother ! reign the son ! 
He reigns, the rest is Heaven's; who oft has bade, 
Even when its will seemed wrote in lines of blood, 
The unthought event disclose a whiter meaning. 
Think too how oft in weak and sickly minds 
The sweets of kindness lavishly indulged 
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Rankle to gal! ; and benefits too great 

To be repaid sit Iieayj on the soul, 

As unroc^uitcd wronga. The willing homage 

Of prostrate Rome, the senate's joint applause, 

The richea of the earth, the train of pleasures 

That wait on youth, and arbitrary sway : 

These were your gift, and with them you bestowed 

The very power he has to be ungrateful. 

AoKiP. Thus ever grave and undiaturbed reflection 
Pours its cool dictates in the madding ear 
Of rage, and thinks to quench the fire it feels not. 
Say'at thou I must be cautious, must be silent, 
And tremble at the phantom I have raised 1 
Carry to him thy timid counsels. He 
Perchance may heed 'em : tell him too that one. 
Who had such liberal power to give, may still 
With equal power resume that gift, and raise 
A tempest that shall shake her own creation 
To its original atoma — tell me ! say, 
This mighty emperor, thia dreaded hero, 
Has he beheld the glittering front of war f 
Knows his soft ear the trumpet's thrilling voice. 
And outcry of the battle ? Have his limbs 
Sweat under iron harness 1 Is he not 
The silken eon of Dalliance, nursed in ease 
And Pleasure's flowery lap 7 — Rubellius hyes. 
And Sylla has his friends, though schooled by fear 
To bow the supple knee, and court the times 
With showB of fair obeisance ; and a call, 
Like mine, might serve belike to wake pretensions 
Drowsier than theirs, who boast the genuine blood 
Of our imperial house. 
16 
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Acer. Did I not wish to check this dangerous passion, 
I might remind my mistress that her nod 
Can rouse eight hardy legions, wont to stem 
With stubhorn nerves the tide, and feco the rigor 
Of bleiik Germania's snows. Four, not less brave, 
That in Armenia quell the Parthian force 
Under the warlike Corbulo, by you 
Marked for their leader : these, by ties confirmed. 
Of old respect and gratitude, are yours. 
Surely the Masians too, and those of Egypt, 
Have not forgot your sire : the eye of Eome, 
And the Prsetorian camp, have long revered, 
With customed awe, the daughter, sister, wife, 
And mother of their Cfesars. 

Agrip. Ha ! by Juno, 

It bears a noble semblance. On this base 
My great revenge shall rise ; or say we sound 
The trump of Liberty ; there will not want, 
Even in the servile senate, ears to own 
Her spirit-stirring voice ; Soranus there. 
And Casaius ; Vetus too, and Thrasca, 
Minds of the antique cast, rough, stubborn souls. 
That struggle with the yoke. How shall the spark 
Unquenchable, that glows within their breasts, 
Blaze into freedom, when the idle herd 
(Slaves from the womb, created but to stare 
And bellow in the Circus) yet will start, 
And shake 'em at the name of Liberty, 
Stung by a senseless word, a vain tradition, 
Aa there were magic in it? Wrinkled beldams 
Teach it their grandchildren, as somewhat rare 
That anciently appeared, but when, extends 
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Beyond thoir chronicle — ! 'tjs a cause 
To arm the hand of childhood, and rebra«e 
The slackened sinews of time-wearied age. 

Yes, we may meet, ungrateful hoy, we may ! 
Again the buried Grenius of old Rome 
Shall from the dust uprear his reverend head, 
Roused by the shout of millions ; there before 
His high tribunal thou and I appear. 
Let majesty sit on thy awful brow. 
And lighten from thy eye : around thee call 
The gilded swarm that wantons in the sunshine 
Of thy full favor ; Seneca be there 
In gorgeous phrase of labored eloquence 
To dress thy plea, and Burrhua strengthen it 
With his plain soldier's oath, and honest seeming. 
Against thee, Liberty and Agrippina : 
The world, the prize ; and feir befall the victors. 

But soft ! why do I wast« the fruitless hours 
Li threats unexecuted 1 Haste thee, fly 
These hated walls that seem to mock my shame, 
And cast me forth in duty to their lord. 

Acer. 'T is time to go ; the sun is high advanced, 
And, ere mid-day, Hero will come to Baiae. 

AflRip. My thought aches at him ; not the basilisk 
More deadly to the sight, than is to me 
The cool injurious eye of frozen kindness. 
I will not meet its poison. Let him feel 
Before he sees me. 

Acer. Why then stays my sovereign, 

Where he so soon may — 

AsBiP. Yes, I ivill begone, 

Ent not to Antium — ali shall be confessed, 
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What'er the frivoloua tongue of giddy fame 

Has spread among the crowd ; things, that but whispered 

Haye arched the hearer's brow, and riveted 

His eyes in fearful ecstasy : no matter 

What ; so it he strange and dreadfuh — Sorceries, 

Assassinations, poisonings — the deeper 

My guilt, the blacker his ingratitude. 

And you, ye manes of Ambition's victims, 
Enshrined Claudius, with the pitied ghosts 
Of the Syllani, doomed to early doali, 
(Ye unavailing horrors, fruitless crimes !) 
If from the realms of night my voice ye hear, 
In lieu of penitence, and vain remorse, 
Accept my vengeance. Though by me ye bled. 
He was the cause. My love, my fears for him. 
Dried the soft springs of pity in my heart, 
And froze them up with deadly cruelty. 
Yet if your injured shades demand my fete, 
If mui-der cries for murder, blood for blood, 
Let me not fall alone ; but crush his pride, 
And aink the traitor in his mother's ruin. [Exeunt. 



Otho. Thus far we 're safe. Thanks to the rosy queen 
Of amorous thefts : and had her wanton son 
Lent us his wings, we could not have beguiled 
With more elusive speed the dazzled sight 
Of ivakefiil jealousy. Be gay securely ; 
Dispel, my feir, with smiles, the timorous cloud 
That hangs on thy clear brow. So Helen looked, 
So her white neck reclined, so was she borne 
By the young Trojan to his gilded bark 
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With fond reluctance, yielding niode3t;y, 
And oft reverted eye, as if she knew not 
Wliether she feared, or wished to bo pursued. 



HYMN TO IGNORANCE. 



Hail, Horrors, hail ! ye ever gloomy bowers, 
Ye Gothic fanes, and antiquated towers, 
Where rushy Camus' slowly winding flood 
Perpetual draws his humid train of mud : 
Glad I revisit thy neglected reign, 
0, tiike me to thy peaceful shade again. 
But chiefly thee, whcae influence breathed from higl 
Augments the native darkness of the sky ; 
Ah, Ignorance ! soft, salutary power ! 
Prostrate with filial reverence I adore. 
Thrice liath Hyperion rolled his annual race. 
Since weeping I forsook thy fond embrace. 
eay, successful dost thou still oppose 
Thy leaden aegis 'gainst our ancient foi^ 1 
Still stretch, tenacious of thy right divine, 
The massy sceptre o'er thy slumbering line '.' 
And dews Lethean through the land dispense 
To steep in slumbers each benighted sense 1 
If any spark of wit's delusive ray 
Break out, and flash a momentary day. 
With damp, cold touch forbid it to aipiro. 
And huddle up in fogs the dangerous fire. 
16* 
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say she hears me not but ciieless giOWQ, 
Lethargic noda upon her ebon thione 
Goddess ! awake, arise ' alas my fears ' 
Can powera immortal feel the foice ot yeirs ^ 
Not thus of old, with ensign'* wide unfurled 
She rode triumphant o er the vinquished woild ; 
Fierce nations owned her unresnteJ might 
And all was Ignorance and ill was Night 

! sacred age ! ' times fsiever l>&t ' 
(The schoolman's glory and the (huichman s boi 
Forever gone — yet still to tancy new 
Her rapid wings the tiansient scene pursue 
And bring the buried aj^es back to view 
High on her car, behold the grandam ride 
Lite old Sesostris with barbaric pride ; 
* * * a team of harnessed monarchs bend 



THE ALLIANCE OF EDUCATION AND GOVERNMENT. 



As sickly plants betray a niggard earth, 
Whose barren bosom starves lier genei-ons birth, 
Nor genial warmth nor genial juice retains, 
Their roots to feed, and fill their verdant veins ; 
And as in chmes where Winter holds h 
The soil, though fertile, will not teem i 
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Forhida her germs to swell, her shades to rise, 

Nor trusts her blossoms to the churlish skies : 

So draw mankind in vain the vital airs, 

Unformed, unfriended, hy those kindly cares 

Tliat health and vigor to the soul impart, 

Spread the young thought, and warm the opening hiart : 

So fond Instruction on the growing powers 

Of nature idly lavishes her stores, 

If equal Justice with unclouded face 

Smile not indulgent on the rising race, 

And scatter with a free, though frugal hand. 

Light golden showers of plenty o'er the land : 

But Tyranny has fixed her empire there. 

To check their tender hopes with chilling fear, 

And blast the blooming promise of the year. 

This spacious animated scene survey, 
From where the ruling orb, that gives the day, 
His sable sons with nearer course surrounds 
To either pole, and life's remotest bounds, 
How rude soe'er the exterior form we find, 
Howe'er opinion tinge the varied mind, 
Alike to all, the kind, impartial Heaven 
The sparks of truth and happiness has given : 
With sense to feel, with memory to retain, 
They follow pleasure, and they fly from pain ; 
Their judgment mends the plan their fancy draws, 
The event presages, and explores the cause ; 
The soft returns of gratitude they know, 
By fraud elude, by force repel the foe ; 
While mutual wislics, mutual woes endear 
The social smile, and sympathetic tear. 
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Saj, tten, through ages hy what fete confined 
To difierent climes seem dificrent aouls assigned "} 
Here measured laws and philosophic ease 
Fix and improve the polished arts of peace ; 
There industry and gain their vigils keep, 
Command the winds, and tame the unwilling deep : 
Here force and hardy deeds of blood prevail ; 
There languid pleasure sighs in every gale. 
Oft o'er the trembling nations from afar 
Has Scjthia breathed the living cloud of war; 
And, where the deluge burst, with sweepy sway 
Their arms, their kinga, their gods, were rolled away : 
As oft have issued, host impelling host, 
The blue-eyed myriads from the Baltic coast. 
The prostrate South to the destroyer yields 
Her boasted titles, and her golden fields ; 
With grim delight the brood of winter view 
A brighter day, and heavens of azure hue ; 
Scent the new fragrance of the breathing rose, 
And quaff the pendent vintage as it grows. 
Proud of the yoke, and pliant to the rod, 
Why yet does Asia dread a monarch's nod, 
While European freedom still withstands 
The encroaching tide that drowns her lessening lands, 
And sees far oiF, with an indignant groan. 
Her native plains and empires once her own ! 
Can opener skies and suns of fiercer flame 
O'erpower the fire that animates our frame ; 
As lamps, that shed at eve a cheerful ray, 
Fade and expire beneath the eye of day '.' 
Need we the influence of the northern star 
To string our nerves and steel our hearts to war ? 
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And, where the £ice of nature laughs around, 

Must sickening virtue fly the tainted ground 1 

Unmanly thought ! what seasons can control, 

What fancied zone can eireumacribe the soul, 

Who, conscious of the source from whence she springs, 

By Reason's light, on Resolution's wings. 

Spite of her frail companion, dauntless goes 

O'er Libya's deserts and through Zembla's snows? 

She bids each slumbering energy awake, 

Another touch, another t«mper take, 

Sv^pends the inferior laws that rule our elay : 

The stubborn elements confess her sway ; 

Their little wants, their low desires, refine, 

And raise the mortal to a height divine. 

Not but the human fabric from the birth 
Imbibes a flavor of its parent earth : 
As various tracts enforce a various toil, 
The manners speak the idiom of their soil. 
An iron race the monntain-eliils maintain, 
Foes to the gentler genius of the plain : 
For where unwearied sinews must be found 
With side-long plough to quell the flinty ground, 
To turn the torrent's swift-descending flood, 
To brave the savage rushing from the wood, 
What wonder if, to patient valor trained, 
They guard with spirit what by strength they gained 1 
And while their rocky ramparts round they see, 
The rough abode of want and liberty, 
(As lawless force from confidence will grow) 
Insult the plenty of the vales below ? 
What wonder in the sultry climes, that spread 
Where Nile redundant o'er his summer-bed 
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From hia broad bosom life and vei'dure flings, 
And broods o'er Egypt with liia watery wings. 
If, with adventurous oar and ready sail. 
The dusky people drive before the gale ; 
Or on frail floats to neighboring cities ride, 
That rise and glitter o'er the ambient tide 



[The followmg couplet, which Trai intended to have been introduoed in the 
poem on the Alliance of Education and Govemmeut, is mach too beau- 
tiful tfl iw lost, — Maeon, toI. iii., p. 114.] 

When Love could t«ach a monarch to be wise, 
And gospel-light first dawned from Bullen's eyes 



STANZAS TO MB. BENTLEY. 



In silent gaze the tunefiil choir among, 

Half pleased, half blushing, let the Muse admire. 
While Bentley leads her sister-art along. 

And bids the pencil answer to the lyre. 

See, in their course, each transitory thought 
Fixed by his touch a lasting essence take ; 

Each dream, in Fancy's airy coloring wrought, 
To local symmetry and life awake ! 

The tardy rhymes that used to linger on, 
To censure cold, and negligent of fame, 

In swifter measures animated run, 

And catch a lustre from his genuine flame. 
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Ah ! could they catch his strength, hia easy grace, 
Hia quick creation, his unerring line, 

The energy of Pope they might cffe«ej 
And Dryden'a harmony submit to mine. 

But not to one in this benighted age 

la that diviner inspiration given, 
That bums in Shakspeare's or in Milton'a page, 

The pomp and prodigality of Heaven. 

As when conspiring in the diamond's blaze. 
The meaner gems, that singly charm the sight, 

Together dart their intermingled raya, 
And dazzle with a luxury of light. 

Enough for mo, if to some feeling breaat 
My lines a secret sympathy ' impart ; ' 

And as their pleasing influence ' flowa confeat,' 
A sigh of soft reflection ' heavea the heart.' 



SKETCH OF HIS OWN CHARACTER. 



Too poor for a bribe, and too proud to importune. 

He had not the method of maMng a fortune ; 

Could love, and could hate, so wag thought somewhat odd; 

No very great wit, he believed in a God : 

A post or a pension he did not desire, 

But left church and state to Charles Townshend ana Squire. 
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With beauty, with pleasure suirouiided, to languish — 
To weep without knowing the cauae of my anguish : 
To start from short slumbers, and wish for the morning — - 
To close my dull eyes when I see it returning ; 

Sighs sudden and frequent, looks ever dejected — 
Words that steal from my tongue, hy no meaning connected ! 
Ah ! say, fellow-swains, how these symptoms befell me 1 
They smile, but reply not — Sure Delia will tell me ! 



TiiYRSis, when we parted, swore 
Ere the spring he would return — 

Ah ! what means yon violet flower, 
And the bud tliat decks the thorn 1 

'T was the lark that upward sprung ! 

'T was the nightingale that sung ! 

Idle notes ! untimely green ! 

Why this unaTailing haste? 
Western gales and skies serene 

Speak not always winter past. 
Cease, my doubts, my fears to move, 
Spare the honor of my love. 
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Thus Tophet looked ; so grinned the brawling fiend, 
Whilst frighted prelntes bowed, and called him friend 
Our mother-church, with half-averted sight, 
Blushed as she blessed her grisly proselyte ; 
Hosannaa rung tbroagh hell's tremendous borders, 
And Satan's self had thoughia of taking orders. 



Old, and abandoned bj each venal friend. 
Here Holland formed the pious resolution 

To smuggle a few years, and strive to mend 
A broken charactor and constitution. 

On this congenial spot he fixed his choice ; 

Ear! Goodwin trembled for his neighboring sand ; 
Here sea-gulls scream, and cormorants rejoice. 

And mariners, though shipwrecked, dread to land. 

Here reign the blustering North and blighting East, 
No tree is heard to whiapcr, bird to sing ; 

Yet Nature could not furnish out the feast, 
Art he invokes new horrors still to bring. 
17 
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Here mouldering fenes and battlements arisse; 

Turrets and arches nodding to their fall, 
Unpeopled monast'ries delude our eyes, 

And mimic desolation covers all. 

" All ! " said the sighing peer, " had Bute been true 
Nor Mungo's, Righy's, Bradshaw's friendship vam, 

Far better scenes than tliese had blest our riew, 
And realized the beautios which we feign i 

" Purged by the sword, and purified by fire. 
Then had we seen proud London's hated waJls' 

Owls would have hooted in St. Peter's choir. 
And foxes stunk and littered in St. Paul's." 



THE CANDIDATE ; 



When sly Jemmy Twitcher had smugged up hia face. 
With a lick of court whitewash and pious grimace, 
A wooing he went, where three sisters of old 
In harmless society guttle and scold. 

" Lord ! sister," says Physic to Law, " I declare. 
Such a aheep-biting look, such a pick-pocket air ! 
Not I for the Indies i — you know I 'm no prude, — 
But his nose is a shame, — -and his eyes are so lewd ! 
Then he shambles and straddles ao oddly — I fear — 
No — ^at our time of life 'twould be silly, my dear." 

" I don't know," says Law, " but methinks for his look, 
'T is just like the picture in Hoohester's book ; 
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Then his character, Phyzzy, — hia morals — his life — 
When she died I can't tell, but he once had a wife. 

They say he 's no Christian, loves drinking and , 

And all the town rings of his swearing and roaring ! 
Hia lying and filching, and Newgate-bird tricks ; — 
Not I — for a coronet, chariot and six." 

Divinity heard, between waking and dozing, 
Her sisters denying, and Jemmy proposing : 
Prom table she rose, and with bumper in hand. 
She stroked up her belly, and stroked down her band — 
" What a pother is here without wenching and roaring ! 

Why, David loved catches, and Solomon : 

Did not Israel filch from the Egyptians of old 

Their jewels of silver and jewels of gold 1 

The prophet of Bethel, we read, told a lie : 

He drinks — so did Noali ; — he swears — so do I : 

To reject him for such peccadillos, were odd ; 

Besides, he repenla — for he talks about G** — 

[To Jemmy.] 
' Never hang down your head, you poor penitent elf. 
Come buss me — I '11 be Mrs. Twitcher myself.' " 



There pipes the wood-lark, and the song-thrush there 
Scatters his loose notes in the waste of air. 
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PEOPERTroS, LIB. HI. ELBG. V. 



Long as of youth the jojous hours remain, 

Me may Castalia's awe«t recees detain, 

Faat by the umbrageous vale lulled to repose, 

Where Aganippe warbles as it flows : 

Or roused by sprightly sounds from out the trance, 

I 'd in the ring knit hands, and join the Muses' dance. 

Give me to send the laughing bowl around, 

My soul in Bacchus' pleasing fetters bound; 

Let on this head unfading flowers reside. 

There bloom the vernal rose's earliest pride ; 

And when, our flames conunissioucd to destroy, 

Age step 'twixt Love and me, and intercept the joy ; 

When my changed head these locks no more shall know, 

And all its jetty honors turn to snow ; 

Then let me rightly spell of Nature's ways ; 

To Providence, to Him my thoughts I 'd raise. 

Who taught this vast machine its steadiast laws. 

That first, eternal, universal Cause ; 

Search to what regions yonder star retires, 

That monthly waning hides her paly fires, 
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And whence, anew reviTed, with silver light 
Relumes her crescent orb to cheer the dreary night : 
How rising winds the face of ocean sweep, 
Where lie the eternal fountains of the deep, 
And whence the cloady magazine maintain 
Their wintry war, or pour the autumnal rain; 
How flames perliaps, with dire confusion hurled. 
Shall sink this beauteous fabric of the world ; 
What colors paint tlie vivid arch of Jove ; 
What wondrous force the solid earth can move, 
When Pindus' self approaching ruin dreads, 
Shakes all his pines, and bows his hundred heads ; 
Why does yon orb, so exquisitely bright, 
Obscure his radiance in a short-lived night ; 
Whence the Seven Sisters' congregated fires, 
And what Bootes' lazy wagon tires ; 
How the rude surge its sandy bounds control ; 
Who measured out the year, and bade the seasons roll ; 
If realms beneath those febled torments know. 
Pangs without respite, fires that ever glow. 
Earth's monster brood, stretched on their iron bed, 
The hissing terrors round Alecto's head, 
Scarce to nine aores Tityus' bulk confined, 
The triple dog that scares the shadowy kind, 
All angry heaven inflicts, or hell can feel, 
The pendent rock, Ixion's whirling wheel. 
Famine at feasts, or thirst amid the stream ; 
Or are our fears the enthusiast's eutjjty dream, 
And all the scenes, that hurt the grave's repose, 
But pictured horror and poetic woes. 
These soft inglorious joys my hours engage ; 
Tie Love my youth's pursuit, and Science crown my aj 
1738. ^t. 22 
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PROPEEnUS, LIB. n. BLEG. I. v. 17. 

Yet would the tyrant Love permit me raise 

My feeble voice, to sound the victor's praise, 

To paint the hero's toil, the rants of war. 

The laurelled triumph, and the sculptured car ; 

No giant race, no tumult of the skies. 

No mountain-structures in my verse should rise, 

Nor talc of Thebes, nor Hiura there should be, 

Nor how the Persian trod the indignant sea ; 

Not Marius' Cimhrian wreaths would I relate. 

Nor lofty Carthage struggling with her fate. 

Here should Augustus great in arms appear, 

And thou, Mfficenaa, be my second care ; 

Here Mutina from flames and famine free. 

And there the ensanguined wave of Sicily, 

And sceptred Alexandria's captive shore, 

And sad Philippi, red with Eoman gore : 

Then, while the vaulted skies loud los rend, 

In golden chains should loaded monarchs bend, 

And hoary Nile with pensive aspect seem 

To mourn the glories of his seven-fold stream. 

While prows, that late in fierce encounter met, 

Move through the sacred ■way and vainly threat. 

Thee too the Muse should consecrate to fiiine. 

And with her garlands weave thy ever-faithful name 

But nor Callimachus' enervate strain 
May tell of Jove, and Phlegra's blasted plain, 
Nor I with unaccustomed vigor trace 
Back to its source divine the Julian race. 
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Sailors to tell of winds and seas delight, 

The shepherd of his flocks, the soldier of the fight ; 

A milder warfere I in verse display ; 

Each in his proper art should waste the day : 

Nor thou my gentle calling disapprove, 

To die is glorious in tlie bed of Love. 

Happy the youth, and not unknown to fame. 
Whose heart has never felt a second flame. 
0, might that envied happiness he mine ! 
To Cynthia all my wishes I confine ; 
Or if, alas ! it be lay fate to try 
Another love, the quicker let me die : 
But she, the mistress of my Mthful breast, 
Has oft the charms of constancy confest. 
Condemns her fickle sex's fond mistake. 
And hates the tale of Troy for Helen's sate. 
Me from myself the soft enchantress stole ; 
Ah .' let her ever my desires control, 
Or if I fall the victim of her scorn, 
From her loved door may my pale corse he home. 
The power of herbs can other harms remove. 
And find a cure for every ill, but Love. 
The Lemnian's hurt Machaon could repair. 
Heal the slow chief, and send again to war ; 
To Chiron Phronix owed his long-lost sight. 
And Phfcbus' son recalled Androgeon to the light. 
Here arts are vain, e'en mi^c here must fail, 
The powerful mixture ajid the midnight spell ; 
The hand that can my captive heart release. 
And to this bosom give its wonted peace, 
May the long thirst of Tantalus allay. 
Or drive the infernal vulture from his prey. 
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9S gray's poems. 

for ills unacen what remedy ia found 1 
Or who can prohe the imdiscovered wound 1 
The bed avails not, nor the leech's care, 
Nor changing skies can hurt, nor sultry air. 
'T is hard the elusive symptoms to explore : 
To-day the lover walks, to-morrow is no more ; 
A train of mourning friends attend his pall. 
And wonder at the sudden funeral. 

When then the Fates that breath they gave ahail claim, 
And the short marble but preserve a name, 
A little verse my all that shall remain ; 
Thy passing courser's skckened speed restrain ; 
(ThoTi envied honor of thy poet's days. 
Of all our youth the ambition and tlie praise !) 
Then to my quiet urn a while draw near, 
And say, while o'er that plice you drop the tear, 
Love and the fair were of his youth the pride ; 
He lived, while she was kind; and when she frowned, hf 
died. 

April, 1742. JEt. 26. 
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Dismissed at length, they break through all delay 
To tempt the dangers of the doubtful way ; 
And first to Ascalon tiieir steps they bend. 
Whose walls along the neighboring sea extend, 
Nor yet in prospect rose the distant shore ; 
Scarce the hoarse waves from far were heard to roar, 
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EXTRACT PROM PROPERTIUS. 97 

When thwart the road a river rolled its flood 

Tempestuous, and all further course withstood ; 

The torrent stream his ancient bounds disdains, 

Swollen with new force, and late-descending rains. 

Irresolute thej stand : when, lo ! appears 

The wondrous Sage : vigorous he seemed in years. 

Awful his mien, low as his feet there flows 

A vestment unadorned, though white as new-fallen snowa ; 

Against the stream the waves secure he trod, 

Ilis head a chaplet bore, his hand a rod. 

As on the Rhine, when Boreas' fury reigns. 
And winter binds the floods in icy chains, 
Swift shoots the village-maid in rustic pky 
Smooth, without step, adown the shining way, 
Fearless in long excursion loves to glide, 
And sports and wantons o'er the frozen tide. 

So moved the Seer, but on no hardened plain ; 
The river boiled beneath, and rushed toward the main. 
Where fixed in wonder stood the warlike pair, 
His course he turned, and thus relieved their care : 

" Vast, my friends, and difficult the toil 
To seek your hero in a distant soil ! 
No common helps, no common guide ye need. 
Art it requires, and more than winged speed. 
What length of sea remains, what various lands, 
Oceans unknown, inhospitable sands ! 
For adverse fate the captive chief has hurled 
Beyond the confines of our narrow world : 
Great things and full of wonder in your ears 
I shall unfold ; but first dismiss your fears : 
Nor doubt with me to tread the downward road 
That to the grotto leads, my dark abode." 
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Scarce had he said, before the warriors' eyes 
AVhen mountain-high the waves disparted rise ; 
The flood on cither hand its billows rears, 
And ir the midat a spacious arch appears. 
Their hanijg he seized, and down the steep he led 
Beneath the obedient river's inmost bed ; 
The watery glimmerings of a fainter day 
Discovered half, and half concealed their way ; 
As when athwart the dusky woods by night 
The uncertain crescent gleams a sickly light. 
Through subterraneous passages they went. 
Earth's inmost cells, and caves of deep descent; 
Of many a flood they viewed the secret source, 
The birth of rivers rising to their course, 
Whate'er with copious train its channel fills. 
Floats into lakes, and bubbles into rilb ; 
The Po was there to see, Danubius' bed, 
Euphrates' fount, and Nile's mysterious head. 
Purtlier they pass, where ripening minerals flow. 
And embryon metals undigested glow, 
Sulphureous veins and living silver shine. 
Which soon the parent sun's warm powers refine, 
In one rich mass unite the precious store, 
The parts combine and harden into ore ; 
Here gems break through the night with glittering beam. 
And paint the margin of the costly stream. 
All stones of lustre shoot their vivid ray. 
And mix attempered in a various day ; 
Here the soft emerald smiles of verdant hue. 
And rubies flame, with sapphire's heavenly blue ; 
The diamond there attracts the wondrous sight, 
Proud of its thousand dyes and luxury of light. 

1738. ML 22. 
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POEMATA. 



HYMENEAL 



loNARiG nostrum mcntes, et inertia corda, 
Dum euras regum, et sortem miacranmr iniquam, 
Quse solio affixit, vetuitque calescere flamma 
Dulci, quae dono divum, grati^ima serpit 
Viscera per, mollesque auimis kne implicat sestua ; 
Nee teneroa seosi^, Veneris nee prsemia nonint, 
Eloquinmve oeuli, aut facuada sikntia linguie : 
Scilicet ignorant lacrjmas, ssevosque dolorea, 
Dnra rudimenta, et violentae exordia flammEe ; 
Soilieet ignorant, quae flumine tinxit amaro 
Tela Venus, csecique armamentaria Divj, 
Irasque, insidiaa taciturn et sub pectore vulnua ; 
Namque aub ingreasu, primoque in limine Amoria 
Luctus et Tiltrices poauere eubilia Curse ; 
Intus habent dulees Riaus, et Gratia sedem, 
Et roseia resupina toris, roaeo ore Voluptas : 
E«gibus hue facilea aditus ; communia spemunt 
Ostia, jamque expers duris custodibua istia 

:, penetraliaque intima Templi. 
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grat's poems. 

Tuque ! Angliacis, Princeps, spes optima regiiis, 
Ne tantum, ne finge metum : quid imagine captua 
Hseres, et'meiitein pictura pascis inani 1 
TJmbram miraris : nee longum tempus, et ipsa 
Ibit in amplexua, thalamosque omabit ovantes. 
Die tamen tabulis inhians longum haurit amorem, 
Afiatu fruitur tacito, auscultatque taeentem 
Immemor artificis calami, risumque, ruboremque 
Aspicit in fiieis, pictfcque in virginjs ore : 
Tanta Venus potuit ; tantus tenet error amantea. 

Nascere, magna Dies, qua seae Augusta Britanno 
Committal Pelago, patriamque relinquat amoenam ; 
Cujua in adventum jam nnnc tria regna seoundos 
Attolli in plausus, dulcique aeoensa furore 
Inoipiunt agitare modos, et carmina dicunt : 
Ipae animo sedenim juyenis comitatur euntem 
Explorat ventos, atque auribua aera capiat, 
Atque auras, atque astra vocat crudelia ; pectus 
Intentum exultat, surgitque arrecta cupido ; 
Ineusat spes Eegra fretum, eolitaque Tidetur 
Latior efFundi pontus, fluctuaque morantea. 

Nascere, Lux major, qua sese AuauSTA Britanno 
Committat juveni totam, propriamque dicabit ; 
At citii^ (precor) ! cedas melioribua astris ; 
Nox finem pompEe, finemque imponere curis 
Poasit, et in thaljimos furtim deducere nuptam ; 
Suffieiat requiemque viria, et amantibus umbras : 
Adsit Hymen, et subridena cum matre Cupido 
Accedant, stemantqne toroa, ignemque niiniatrent ; 
Ilicet baud pictje incandescit imagine formse 
Ulteriua juvenis, verumque agnoacit a 
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LUNA HABITABILI3. 101 

Sculptile sicTit ebur, faciemque arsisse venustam 
Pygmaliona, caniint ; ante banc suspiria ducit, 
AUoquiturque ameiis, flammamque et yulnera narrat; 
Implorata Venus juasit cum vivere signum, 
Fcemineam inapirans animam ; quje gaudia surgunt, 
Audiit ut priniEe nascentia murmura linguae, 
Luctari in vitam, et paulatim volvere ocellos 
Sedulus, aapexitque nova splendeseere flammS, ; 
Corripit amplexu vivam, jamque oscula jungit 
Acria confestim, recipitque rapitque ; prioris 
Immemor ardoris, Nympliseque oblitus eburncte. 



LUNA HABITABILIS. 
DuM Nox rorantes, non incomitata per auras 
Urget equos, tacitoque indueit sidera lapsu ; 
Ultima suii nulli soror inficianda aoromm, 
Hue mihi, Musa ; tibi patet aJti janua cccli, 
Astra vides, uec te nunieri, nee nomina fallunt. 
Hue mihi, Diva, veni ; dulce est per aperta screna 
Vere frui liquido, campoque errare silenti ; 
Vere frui dulce est ; modo tu dignata petentem 
Sis eomcs, et mecum gclida spatiere sub umbrjl. 
Scilicet hos orbes, cceli heec decora alta putandum es 
Noctis opes, nobis tantum lueere ; virumque 
Ostentari oculis, uoatrse laquearia terwe, 
Ingentes seenaa, vastique auliea theatri '{ 
! quia me pennia sethrse super ardua aiatet 
Mirantem, propiusque dabit eonvexa tueri ; 
Teque adeo, unde fluens reficit lux mollior arva 
Pallidiorque dies, tristes aolata tcnebras 1 
18 
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Sic ego, subridcna Dea sie ingreasa vicissim : 
Non peiinis opus hie, supera ut simul ilia petamus : 
Disce, Puer, potius ccelo deducere Lunam ; 
Neu crede ad magicaa te invitum acoingier artes, 
Tiiessalicosve modos; ipsam deacendere Phosben 
Conspiciea novus EndjmioE ; 8eque offeret iiltrd 
Viaa tibi ante oculos, et notS major imago. 

Quin tete admoveas (tumuli super aggere spectaa), 
Compositum tubulo ; simul imum invade canalem 
Sie intenta acie, coeli simul alta pat«8Cent 
Atria ; jamque, ausus Lunaria visere regna, 
Ligrediere aolo, et caput inter nubila condea. 

Ecee autem ! vitri se in vertiee sisterc Phoeben 
Cevnia, et Oeeanum, et crebris Freta consita terria 
Panditur ille atram faciem ealigine condens 
Sublustri ; refugitque oculos, Mlitque tuentem ; 
Integram Solis lucem <juipp^ haurit aperto 
Fluctu avidua radiorum, et longoa imbibit ignes : 
Verum his, quae, maculia variata nitentibus, auro 
Coerula discertiimt, celao aese insula dorso 
Plurima protrudit, prsetentaque littora aaxis ; 
Liberior datur hia quoniam natura, minuaque 
Lumen depaacunt liquidum ; aed tela diei 
Detorquent, retriique decent se vertere flammaa, 

Hine longoa videas tra«tus, terraaque jacentea 
Ordine eandenti, et claroa se attollere montea ; 
Montes queia Rhodope asanrgat, qnibua Ossa nivali 
Yertice : turn aoopulia infra pendentibus antra 
Nigreacunt clivorum umbr^, nemorumque tenebria. 
Non rores illi, aut desirnt aua nubila mundo ; 
Non frigua gelidum, atque herbia gratiasimua imber ; 
His quoque nota ardet picto Thaumantias arcu, 
Oa roaeum Anrorre, propriiqne crepuacula coeli. 
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Et dubitas timtum certis cultoribua orbcm 
Destitui'! exercent agros, sua moenia condunt 
Hi quoque, vel Martem invadunt, curautque triumphos 
Victores : airnt hie etiam sua prsemia laudi ; , 
His metus, atque amor, et mentem mortalia tangunt. 
Quin, uti nos oculis jam nunc juvat ire per arva, 
Lucentesque plagas Lunie, pontumciue profundum ; 
Idem illos etiam ardor agit, cum se aureus effert 
Sub sudum globus, et terrarum ingentior orbis ; 
Scilicet omne sequor tum lustrant, scilicet omnem 
Tellurem, gentesque polo sub utroque jaceutes ; 
Et quidam aestivi indefessua ad setheris ignes 
Pervigilat, noctem exercens, crelumque fatigat ; 
Jam Galli apparent, jam se (Jermania late 
Tollit, et albescens pater Apenninus ad auras ; 
Jam tandem in Borean, en ! parvulus Auglia njevus 
(Quanquam aliis long^ fulgentior) extulit oras ; 
Formosum extempW lumen, maculamque nitentem 
Invisuut crebri Proceres, serilmque tuendo ; 
Hserent, certatimque suo cognomine signant : 
Forsitan et Lunre longinquus in orbe Tyrannus 
Se dominum vocat, et nostra se jactat in aula. 
TeiTas possim alias propiori sole calentes 
Narrare, atque alias, jubaris queis parcior usus, 
Lunarum chorus, et tenuis penuria Pboebi ; 
Ni, meditans eadem hsec auda«i evolvere eantu, 
Jam pulset citharam soror, et prseludia tentet. 

Non tamen has proprias laudes, nee facta silebo 
Jampridem in fetis, patrijeque oracnla famse. 
Tempus erit, sursiiin totos contendere eostus 
Quo cemes longo excursu, primosque colonos 
Migrare in lunam, et notos mutare Penates : 
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Dum atupet obtutu tacito vetus incola. longeque 
Insolitaa explorat avos. classenique yolantom. 

Ut quondim ignotum marmor, eamposque natantea 
Tranavit Zepliyros viaens, nova rcgna, Columbus ; 
Litora mirantur circiim, roirantur et undse 
Inclusaa acies ferro, tuimasque biformea, 
Monstraqne foeta armia, et non imitabile fulmen. 
Fcedera mox icta, et gemini commercia nmndi, 
Agminaque asaueto glomerata sub sethere cerno. 
Anglia, quje pelagi jamdudum torquet habenas, 
Exercetque frequena ventos, atque imperat undse ; 
Aeria attoUet fasces, veteresque triumphoa 
Hilc etiam feret, et victia dominabitur aurja. 



SAPPHIC ODE: TO MR. WEST. 

Barbaras sedea aditure mecum 
Quaa Eris aemper fovet inquieta, 
Lis ubi late sonat, et togatum 

.^tuat agmen ; 

Dulciua quanto, patulis aub ulmi 
Hospitse raiais temer^ jacentem 
Bic libria horaa, tenuique inertea 

Fallere Musa 1 

Ssepe enim curis vagor expedita 

Mente ; dum, blandaia meditans CamEenam, 

Vk malo rori, meminive serte 

Cedere iiocti ; 
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SAPPHrc ode: to me west. 

Et, pedes quo me rapiiint, in Omni 
Colle Pamassum videor videro 
Fertilem sjlvse, gelidamque in omni 

Fonte Aganippen. 

Risit et Ver me, facilesque Nymphse 
Nare captantem, nee inele^anti, 
Mane quicquid de violis cuiido 

burripit aura : 

Me reclinatum teaeram per herbam , 
QuiL levea cursua aqua cunque dudt, 
Et moras dulci atrepitu lapillo 

Nectit in omni. 

Hte novo nosti-um fere pectus anno 
Simplicea curse tcnuere, coilum 
Quamdiu sudum explicuit Favoni 

Purior hora ; 

Otia et campos nee adhuc relinquo, 
Nee magis Phnebo Clytie fidelis ; 
(Ingruant vcnti licet, et senescat 

Mollior Kstas ;) 

Namque, seu, Ijetos hominum labores 
Prataque et monies recreante curru, 
Purpura traetus oriena Eoos 

Vestit, et auro ; 

Sedulus servo vcneratus orbem 
Prodigum splendoris ; amceniori 
Sive dilectam mcditatur igne 

Pingcre Calpen ; 
18* 
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gray's poems. 



Usque dum, fulgore magis magis jam 
Languido ciroum, vaiiata niilies 
Labitur furtim, Yiridisc|ue in umbras 



ego felix, vice si (nee unquam 
Snrgerem ruraua) aimili cadeiitera 
Parca me leiiis aincret quieto 

Fallere Letho ! 



Multa flagranti radiisque ciucto 
Integi'is ah ! quam nihO inviderem, 
Cum Dei ardentes medius quadrigaa 

Sentit Olympua. 



ALCAIC FRAGMENT. 

LACRYMAKUM fous, tenero saeros 

Ducentium ortus ex animo ; quater 

Feiix ! in imo qui scatentem 

Pectorc te, pia Nympha, aenait. 



LATIN LINES 



HoRRiDOS tractua, Boreteque linquena 
Regna Taurini fera, molliorem 
Advelior brumam, GenuEeqm 

Litora S' 
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CARMEN AD C. FAVONICM ZEPHYRINUM. 



ELEGtAO VERSES, 



Qua Treble glaucas aalices iotersecat unda, 
Arvaque Romania nobilitata malis ; 

Visus adhuc amnia veteri de clade rubere, 
Et auapirantes ducere moestus aquas ; 

Maurorumque ala, et nigrfe increbesoere tun 
Et pulsa Ausonidum ripa sonare fuga. 



CARMEN AD 0. FAVONIUM ZEPHYRINUM. 

Matek rosarum, cui tcnerse vigeat 
Aurffi Favoai, cui Venus it cornea 
Lasciva, Nympharum choreis 
Et volucrum celebrata cantu ! 
Die, non inertem fallere qua diem 
Amat 3ub umbra, seu sinit aureum 
Dormire plectrum, aeu retentat 
Pierio Zephyrinua antro 
Furore dulci plenua, et immemor 
Keptantis inter frigora Tuseuli 
TJmbroaa, vel coUea Amici 
Palladiae superantis Albse. 
Dilecta Fauno, et capripedum choria 
Pineta, teator voa, Anio minax 
Qucecunque per ciivoa volutua 
Prsecipiti tremefeeit amne, 
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gray's P0EM3 

IUiu3 altum Tibur, et iEsuIse 
Audisse sylvas nomen amabilea, 
Ulius et gratas Latinis 
Naisin ingeminasse nip^ ; 
Nam me Latinse Naides uvida 
Videre ripS, qua nivesis levi 
Tam ssepe lavit rore plumas 
Dulc^ canens Venusinus ales ; 
Mirum ! caaeati conticuit nemus, 
Sacriqne fontes, et retinent adhuc 
(Sic Musa jussit) saxa molles 
Docta modos, veteresque lauri. 
Miraxe nee tu me citharae rudem 
(Jlaudis laborantem numeria ; loca 
Amtena, jucundumque ver in- 
compositum docuere carmen ; 
Hserent sub onmi nam folio nigri 
Pbcehea luci (eredite) somnia, 
Argutiuaque et Ijmpha et aurse 
Nescio quid soUto loquntur. 



FRAGxMENT OF A LATIN POEM ON THE GAURUS. 

Nec procul 11 fel X se t II t n sethera Gaurus, 
Prosp c e IS itieum lugent vertjce pontum : 
Tristior lie da i et vetei de uetus oliva 
Gaurua pim] ne'e [ue ehe jam nescius umbrse ; 
Horrenli tim sseva pr m t v mia mentis, 
Atton t n [lie „et 1 ti g ex ritque ferentem. 
Nam fan a est obn media lum rura silebant 
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Nocte, Deo victa, et molli perfusa quiete, 
Iiifremuiase fciiuor pontJ, auditamque per omnea 
Late tellurem surdum immugire cavemaa : 
Quo sonitu Qemora alta tremuat : tremit excita tuto 
ParthenopEea aina, flammantisque ora Vesevi. 
At subito se aperire solum, vastosque recesaus 
Pandere sub pedibus, nigraque Toragine fiiuces ; 
Turn piceaa cinenim glomerare sub Eethere nubes 
Vorticibua rapidis, ardentique imbre procellam. 
Prfecipites ftigere ferEe, perque aria longe 
Sjlvamm fugit pastor, juga per deserta, 
Ah, miser ! increpibms stepe alt& voce per umbram 
Nequicquam iiatos, creditque audire sequentea. 
Atque ille excelso rupis de vertice aolua 
Eespectana notasque domos, et dulcia regna, 
Nil usquam videt infelix prseter mare tristi 
Lumine percuaaum, et pallentes aulphnre campos 
Fumumque, flammaaque, rotataque turbine saxa. 
Quin ubi detonuit fragor, et lux reddita ccelo ; 
Msestoa confluere agricolas, passuque videres 
Tandem iterum timido deserta requirere teeta : 
Sperantes, si forte oculia, ai forte darentur 
TJxorum cineres, miserorumve osaa parentum 
(Tenuia, sed tanti saltern aolatia luctua) 
Una coUigere et justS componere in uraa. 
Uxorum nusquam cineres, nusquam oasa parentum 
(Spem miseram!) asauetosve Larea, aut rura videbunt, 
Quippe ubi planities campi diffusa jacebat; 
Mons novua : ille supereilium, frontemque fevilla 
Ineanum oatentans, ambustia cautibus, fequor 
Subjectum, etragemque suam, msesta arva, minaci 
t imperio, soloque in littore regnat. 
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Hine in&me loci nomen. multosque per aniioa 
Immemor antiquse laudis, nescire labores 
Vomeris, et nullo tellus revirescere enltu. 
Non avium colles, non carmine matutino 
Pastorum resonare ; adeo undique dirus hal>ebat 
Infonnes late horror agros saltuaque vacantes. 
Saepius et longe detorquens navita proraai 
Monstrabat digito littus, ssevseque revolvena 
Funera narrabat noctis, veteremque niiaam. 

Montis atUiuc facies manet hirta atquc aspera saxis : 
Sed furor extinctus jamdudum, et flamma quievit, 
QuEe naacenti aderat ; seu forte bituminis atri 
Defluxere olim rivi, atque effteta lacuna 
Pabula sufficere ardori, vireaque recusat ; 
Sive in visceribus meditans incendia jam nunc 
(Horrendum) arcanis glomerat genti ease futurse 
Exitio, spareos tacitusque reoolligit ignes. 

Karo per clivos haud seeing ordine vidi 
Canescentem oleam : longum post tempus amicti 
Vite larent tumuli ; patriamque revisere gaudena 
Bacchua in aasuetis tenerum caput exerit arvia 
Yix tandem, infidoque audet se credere ccelo. 



A FAREWELL TO FLORENCE. 

* * F^.StJLS amoena 
Frigoribua juga, nee nimium spirantibus auris ! 
Alma qnibua Tusei Pallas decua Apennini 
Esse dedit, glancaque sua caneacere aylva ! 
Non ego vos posthae Ami de valle videbo 
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ALCAIC ODE. 



Portieibus circum, et candenti cincta coronS 
Villarum longe nitido conaurgere dorso, 
Antiquamve ^dem, et veterea prEeferre Cupreasus 
Mirabor, tectisquc super pendentia tecta. 



IMITATION OF AN ITALIAN SONNET 



Spbsso Amor aotto la forma 
D'anust4 ride, e s'asconde ; 
Poi ai mischia, e si confonde 
Con lo sdegno, e col rancor. 
In Pietade e 
Par trastullo, e par d 
Mi nel suo diverso aspetto 
Sempr' egli, e 1' isteaso Amor. 

LirSlT amicitiEe interdum velatua amictu, 
Et benfe compoaita veste fefellit Amor. 

Mox irse aasumpsit eultua, faciemque minantem, 
Inque odium versus, versus et in lacrymaa : 

Ludentem fuge, nee lacrymanti, aut crede fureuti ; 
Idem est dissimili semper in ore Deus. 



ALCAIC ODE, 



Tif, severi Eeligio loci, 
Quocunque gaudes nomine (non leve 
Nativa nam cert^ fluenta 
Numen habet, veteresque sylvas ; 
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iujTias, nomorumquc noctem ; 



PrEesentiorem et conapicinms Deum 
Per inviaa rupcs, fera per juga, 
Clivosque pr^ruptos, f 
Inter 
Quam si repostus sub tralje citre^ 
Fulgeret aura, et Phidiaca manu ;) 
Salve voeaEti rit^, fesao et 
Da pla«idam juveni quietem. 
Quod ai iuvidendia aedibus, et frui 
Fortuna sacra lege silentii 
Vetat volentem, me resorbens 
In medios yiolenta fluctus ; 
Saltern remoto des, Pater, angulo 
Horas seneette ducere liberas ; 
Tutumque vulgari tumultu 
Surripias, hominumque curia. 



PART OF AN HfiEOIO EPISTLE 

FHOM SOPHONISBA TO UASINISSl. 

EsREGiUM accipio promissi Munus ainoris, 

laque manu mortem, jam fruitura, fero : 
Atque utinam citiua mandasses, luce vel una 

Transieram Stygios boh inhonesta lacus. 
Victoris iiec paasa, toros, nova nupta, mariti, 

Nee fueram fastus, Eoma superba, tuos. 
Scilicet bjec partem tibi, Masinissa, triumphi 

Detractam, hjec pompce jura minora 8USB 
Imputat, atque uxor qudd non tua presaa catenjs, 

Objecta et eaevfe plausibus orbis eo ■ 
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PART OF AS BBBOrc EPISTLE. 113 

Quia tu pro taatia cepisti prsemia factia, 

M^num Romanse pigEus amicitiae ! 
Seipiadse excuses, oro, si, tardius utar 

Munere. Non nimilim vivere, erede, velim. 
Parva mora eat, breve aed tempua mea fema requirit : 

Detinet hsec animam cura suprema meam. 
Qu£e patriffi prodesse mefe Regina ferebar, 

Inter Elisieas gloria prima nurus, 
Ne videar flamniEe nimis indulsisse secundae, 

Vel nimis bostiles extimuisso marnis. 
Foptunam atque annoa liceat revocare priores, 

Gaudiajjue heu ! quantia nostra repenaa malis. 
Primitiasne tuas meministi atque arma Sjphacis 

Fuaa, et per Tjrias dacta trophaea vias 1 
(Laudis at antiquEe foraan meminisae pigebit, 

Quodque decus quondam oausa ruboris erit.) 
Tempus ego certe memini, felicia Pfcnis 

Quo te non puduit solvere vota deis ; 
Moeniaque intrantem vidi : longo agmine duxit 

Turba salutantum, purpureique patres. 
Foeminea ante omnea longe admiratur euutem, 

Hseret et aspectu tota caterva tuo. 
Jam flexi, regale deeua, per colla capilli. 

Jam decet ardenti fuscua in ore color ! 
Commendat frontia generosa modestia formam, 

Seque cupit laudi surripuisse suae. 
Prima genas tenui signat vix flore juventas, 

Et dextrse soli credimua esse virum. 
Dum ^iles gradiena oeulos per singula jaetaa, 

(Seu rexit casus lumina, siye Venus) 
In me (vel eerte visum est) conversa morari 

Senai ; virgineus perculit era pudor. 
19 
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I: dray's poems. 

Nescio quid vultum mollo spirare tuendo, 

Credideramque tuos lentius ire pedes. 
Qusercbaiu, juxta sequalis si dignioi- esset, 

QuEe poterat visus detiuuisse tuos : 
Nulla fuit circum jequalia quae dignior esset, 

Asseruitque decus conacia forma suum. 
PompEe finis erat. Tota vix noete quievi, 

Sin premat iuvitae lumina victa aopor, 
Somuua habet pompas, cademque recursat imago 

Atque iterum hesterno munere yictor adea. 



DE PEINCIPnS COGITANDI. 

LIBER PRIUtrS. AB fATONItJM, 

Unde Animus scire incipiat; quibus inchoet oraa 
Prineipiis seriem rernm, teuuemque catenam 
Mnemoayne ; Ratio unde nidi sub pectare tjjrdum 
Augeat imperium ; et primum mortalibus segria 
Ira, Dolor, Metua, et Curre nascantur inanes, 
Hinc canere aggredior, Nee dedignare caneutem, 
decua ! Angliacre certe lux altera gentia ! 
Si qua primua iter monatras, vestigia conor 
Signare incerta, tremulaque insistere planta. 
Quin potius due ipse (potes namque omnia) aanctum 
Ad limen (si rite adeo, si peotore puro,) 
Obscure reseraiis Naturte ingentia clauatra, 
Tu c^cas renim cauaaa, fontemqne severum 
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DE PRTNOIPIIS C08ITANDI. 11 

Pande, Pater ; tibi enim, tibi, veri magne Sa^erdos, 
Corda patent hominum, atque altfe penetralia Mentis. 

Tuque aurea adiiibe vacuas, fii«ilesque, Favoni, 
(Quod tibi crescit opus) simplex nee despice carmen, 
Nee vat«m : non ilia levea primordia motua, 
Quanquam parva, dabunt. Lsetum vel amabile quicquid 
Usquam oritur, trahit hinc ortum ; nee snrgit ad auraa, 
Quin ea conspirent simul, eventusquo secundent. 
Hinc varite vital artes, ac mollior usua, 
Dulce et amioitiae vinclum : Sapientia dia 
Hinc roseum aeeendit lumen, vultuque sereno 
Humanas aperit mentes, novU gaudia monstrans, 
Deformcsque fugat curas, vanosque timorea : 
Scilicet et rerum creseit pulcherrima Virtus, 
Dla etiam, qure te (mirum !) noetesque dieaque 
Assidue fovet inspirans, linguamque sequentem 
Temperat in numeroa, atque horas mulcet inertea 
Aurea non aliS, se jactat origine Muaa. 

Prineipio, ut magnum foedus Natura creatrix 
Firmavit, tardia jussitque inolescere membris 
Sublimes animaa ; tenebroso in carcere partem 
Noluit setheream longo torpere veterno : 
Nee per se proprium passa exercere vigorem eat, 
Ne sociae molis conjunctos sperueret artua, 
Ponderia oblita, et ccelestis conscia flamniEe. 
Ideirod inuumero ductu tremere undique fibras 
Nervorum instituit : turn toto corpore miscens 
Implicuit late ramos, et senaile textum, 
Implevitque humore suo (aeu lympha vocanda. 
Sive aura eat) tenuis certe, atque leviaaima qusedam 
Vis ve^'satur agena, parvosque infusa canales 
Perfluit ; assidue extemia quse eoncita plagis, 
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8RAY S POEMS. 



Mobilis, incnsaique Melia nuntia motua, 
Hinc inde accensa contage relabitur usque 
Ad snperas hominis aedes, arcemque cerebri. 
Namque illic posuit solium, et sua templa sa«ravit 
Mena animi : hanc circuin oocunt, deQsoque feruntiiJ 
Agmine notitiifi, simulacraque tenuia rerum : 
Ecce autcm naturte iiigens aperitur imago 
Immense, variique patent commercia mundi. 

Ac uti longinquis deecenduut tuontibus atnnes 
Velivolua Tamiais, flaventisque Indus areoEe, 
Eupbratesque, Taguaque, et opimo flumine Ganges, 
Undaa quiaque suaa volvena, cursuque sonoro 
In mare prorumpunt : boa magno acclinjs in antro 
Excipit Oceanus, natorumque ordine longo 
Dona reeognoacjt venientum, ultrdque serenat 
Caeruleam faciem, et diffuso marmore ridet. 
Haud aliter species properant se inferre nofellse 
Certatim menti, atque aditus quino agmine complent. 

Primas tactus agit partea, primusque minutse 
Laxat iter caecum turb^e, recipitque ruentem. 
Non idem huie modus est, qui fratribus : amplius ille 
Imperium affectat aenior, penitusque medullis, 
Viaceribusque babitat totia, pellisque recentem 
Funditur in telam, et lat^ per atamina vivit. 
Necdum etiam matris puer eluctatus ab alvo 
Multiplices solvit tunicas, et vincula rupit : 
Sopitns moili somno, tepidoque liquore 
Circumfuaua adhuc : tactus tamen aura lacessit 
Jamdudum levior aenaua, animamque reelusit, 
Idque magis aimul, ac aolitum blandumque c 
Frigore mutavit coeli, quod verberat acri 
Impete inassuetos artus : turn SEevior adatat, 
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DB PEISCIPIIS COGITAKDI. 

HumaiiEeque comea vitee Dolor excipit; ille 
Ciinctantem frustrJt et tremulo multa ore q 
Corripit invadens, ferreisque amplectitnr ulnis. 
Turn species primum patefocta est Candida Lucis 
(Usque vices adeo Natura bonique, malique, 
Exsequat, juatSque manu sua damna rependit) 
Turn primiim, jgnotosque bibunt nova lumina soles. 

Carmine quo, Dea, te dicam, gratissima coeli 
Progenies, ortumque tuum ; gemmantia rore 
Ut per prata levi lustraa, et floribus lialans 
Purpureum Veris gremium, acenamque virentem 
Pingia. et umbriferos colles, et eseriila regna ? 
Gratia te, Vencrisque Lepos, et mille Colorum, 
Formarumque chorus sequitur, motusque decentes. 
At caput iuvisum Stygiis Nox atra tenebria 
Abdidit, horrend^ue aimul Formidinis ora, 
Pervigilesquo festus Curarum, atque anxius Aagor. 
Undique Isetitia florent mortalia corda, 
Purus et arridct largis fulgoribus ^tber. 

Omnia nee tu ideo invalidEe sc pandere Menti 
(Quippe nimis teneroa posset vis tanta diej 
Perturbare, et incxpertoa confundere vieua) 
Nee eapere infantes animos, neu cernere eredas 
Tam varjam molem, et mirae spectacula lueis : 
Nescio qua tamen base oeulos dulcedine parvoa 
Splendida percusait novitaSj traxitque sequentes ; 
Nonne videmua enim, latis ii^erta fenestris 
Sicubi ae Phcebi dispergant aurea tela, 
Sive lucemarum rutilus collnxerit ardor, 
Extemplo h\\c obverti aciem, qute fixa repertos 
Haurit inexpletum radios, fruiturque tuendo. 
19* 
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GEAY'S POEMS. 



Altior hnic vera sensu, majorque videtur 
Addita, Judicioque arete connexa potestas, 
Quod simul atque setas volventibus auxerit anuis, 
Hsec Bimul, assiduo depMoens omnia visa, 
Perspiciet, vis quanta loci, quid poUeat ordo, 
Juncturse quis honos, ut res acceadere rebus 
Lumina conjurant inter se, et mutua fulgent. 

Nee minor in geminis viget auribua insita virtus, 
Nee tantum in curvis quse pervigil excubet antria 
Hinc atque hinc (ubi Vox tremefecerit ostia pulsu 
Aeriis invecta rotis) long^que recurset : 
Scilicet Eloquio hsec sonitus, hsec fulminis alas, 
Et mulcere dedit dictis et toilers eorda, 
Verbaque metiri numeris, versuque ligare 
Repperit, et quicquid discant Libethridea andae, 
Calliope quoties, quoties Pater ipse canendi 
Evolvat liquidum carmen, calamove loquenti 
Inspiret dulces animas, digitisque figuret. 

At medias fauces, et linguse humentia templa 
Gustus habet, qui se insinuet jucunda saporum 
Luxuries, dona Autumni, Bacchique voluptas. 

Naribua interea consedit odora hominum vis, 
Docta leves captare auraa, Panchaia qualea 
Vere novo exhaJat, Floreeve quod oscula fragrant, 
,, cum Zcpbyri furtim sub vesporis hora 
idet votis, mollemque aspirat amorem. 

Tot portaa altee capitis cireumdedit arci 
Alma Parens, sensuaque viae per membra recluait; 
Hand solas : namque intiis agit vivata facultas. 
Qua scse explorat, contemplatusque repentfe 
Ipse suaa animus vires, momentaque cemit. 
Quid volit, aut possit, cupiat, fugiatve, vicissim 
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DB PaiNCIPIIS C08ITANDI. 119 

Percipit imperio gaudens ; neque corpora fellunt 
Morigera ad celeres a«tiis, ac numina mentis. 

Qualis Hamadryadum quondam si forte sororum 
Una, novoa peragrana saltus, et devia rura : 
(Atquc illam in viridi suadet procumbere ripS 
Foutia pura quies, et opa«i frigoria umbra) 
Dam prona in latices apeculi de margine pendet, 
Mirata eat aubitam venienti occurrere Nympham : 
Mos eoadem, quoa ipsa, artus, eadem ora gerentem 
Uni inferre gradus, uni succedere aylvje 
Aapicit alludena ; seseque agnoaeit in undis. 
Sic aenau intemo rerum aimulacra auarum 
Mens eiet, et proprios obaervat consoia vultus. 
Nee ver6 aimplex ratio, ant jus omnibus unum 
Conatat imaginibus. Sunt qufe bina ostia norunt ; 
Hse privoa servant aditua ; aine legibus illte 
Paaaim, qud data, porta, ruunt, animoque propinquant, 
Reapice, cui a cunis triatea extinxit ocellis, 
Sfeva et in eternaa merait natura tenebraa ; 
Uli ignota diea lucet, vemuaque colorum 
Offusus nitor est, ct vivse gratia formfe. 
Corporis at filum, et motua, spatiumque, locique 
Intervalla datur certo dignoacere tactu : 
Qiiandoquidem his iter ambignam est, et janua duplex, 
Excluaseque oculis species irnimpere tenduut 
Per digitos. Atqui solis concessa potestas 
Luminibns blandse eat radios immittere lucia. 

Undique proporrd aociia, quacunque patescit 
Notitiae campus, mistse laaciva feruntur 
Turba voluptatia comites, formeeque doloram 
Ter.ribilea visu, et porta, glomerantur in omni. 
Nee vario minna introitu magnum ingruit Ulud, 
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Quo facere et fungi, quo res exiatere cireum 
Quamque aibi proprio cum corpore aeinrns, et ire 
Ordine, perpetuoque per sevum flumine labi. 

Kunc age quo valeat pacto, qua sensilis arte 
Affectare viam, atque animi teiitare latebraa 
Materies (dictis aurea adverte faventes) 
Exsequar. Imprimia spatii quam multa per aequor 
Millia multigenis pandant ae corpora eeclis, 
Expende. Haud unum inveniea, quod mente licebit 
Amplecti, nedum proprius deprendere scnsu, 
Molis egens certse, aut aolido sine robore, cujus 
Denique mobilitaa linquit, texturave partes, 
Ulla nee orarum circumcsesura coercet 
Hsec conjuncta aded tota eompage fatetur 
Mundus, et extremo clamant in limine remm, 
(Si rebus datur extremum) primordia. Firmat 
Hiec eadem tactua (tactum quia dicere felsum 
Audeat f) hsec oculi nee lueidus arguit orbis. 

Inde poteatatum enasci densissima proles : 
Nam quodcunqne ferit visum, tangive laborat, 
Quicquid nare bibia, vel eoncava coucipit auris, 
Quicf^uid lingua aapit, credas hoc omne, necease est 
Ponderibus, textu, diaeursu, mole, figura 
Particulas prsestare loves, et semina rerum. 
Nunc oculos igitur paacunt, et luce ministra 
Fulgere cuncta videa, spa.rgique coloribus orbem, 
Dum de aole trahunt alias, aliasque supeme 
Detorquent, retriique decent se vert^re flammaa. 
Nunc trepido inter se fervent corpuscula pulsu, 
Ut tremor sethera per magnum, latcque natantes 
Aurarum fluctus avidi vibrantia claustra 
Auditua queat allabi, sonitumque 'propaget. 
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DB PBINCIPnS COGITAKDI. 

Cominiia interdum Eon ullo interprete per so 
Nervorum invadimt teneras quatientia fibras, 
Senaiferumque urgent ultra per viscera motum. 



LIBER QUAETUS. 

HactbhuS haud segnia Naturae arcana retexi 
Musarum interprea, primusiiue Britanna per arva 
Romano liquidum deduxi flumine rivum. 
Cum Tu opere in medio, spea tanti et eauaa laboria, 
Linquis, et Eeteraam fati te condis in umbram ! 
Vidi egomet duro graviter eoncussa dolore 
Pectora, in altering non unquam lenta dolorem ; 
Et lamguere oculos vidi, et palleacere amantem 
Vultum, quo nunquam Pietas nisi rara, Fidesque, 
Altua amor Veri, et purum spirabat Honestum. 
Visa tamen ta.rdi demiim inclementiii morbi 
Cessare est, reducemque iterum roseo ore Salutem 
Spei-avi, atque una tecum, dilecte Favoni ! 
Credulus heu longos, ut quondim, fallere Soles : 
Heu spes nequicquam dulces, atque irrita vota ! 
Heu maestos Soles, sine te quos ducere flendo 
Per desideria, et questus jam cogor inanes ! 

At Tu, sancta anima, et iiostri non indii^a luctus, 
Stellanti templo, sincerique letheris igne, 
Unde orta es, fruere ; atque 6 si secura, nee ultra 
MortaJis, notos olim miserata labores 
Respectes, tenuesque vacet cognoscere curas ; 
Humanam si forte altS de sede proeellam 
Contemplere, metus, stimulosque cupjdinis acres, 
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i gray's poems. 

Gaudiaque et gemitua, parvoque in corde tumultum 
Irarum ingentem, et ssevos sub pectore fluctua ; 
Bespice et has lacrymaa, memori quas ictua amore 
Puodo ; quod possum, juxti lugere sepulchrum 
Dum juvat, et mutse vana hjec ja«tare favillEe. 



GREEK EPIGRAM. 

'-*C«^ecOf TioXvdij^t' iKij^oXov dJ-oot Mvaaaat, 
'Artaxtii Nvii^ay Hj'gottgii' KEiafiu, 



Ho.t.d, Google 



TRANSLATIONS AND DIITATIONS. 



PEIRAEOA PART I. SOKEl'TO 170. 

"Laasd ch' i' arfo, Hi alUi am mel crede ; " &o. 



Uror, io ; ver09 at nemo c 

Quin oredunt omnes ; dura sed ilia, ncgat, 
nia negat, soli volumua cui posse probare ; 

Quin videt, et vises improba dissimulat. 
Ah, duriasima mi, sed et, ah, pulcherrima rerum ! 

Nonne aiiimam in miserii, Cynthia, fronte vides 1 
Omnibus ilk pia est ; et, si non fata vetassent, 

Tarn longas mentem flect«ret ad lacrymas. 
Sed tamen has lacrymas, hune tii, quern spreveris, igtiem, 

Carminaque auctori non bene eulta sno, 
Turba fiiturorum non ignorabit amantum : 

Nos duo, cumque erimus parvus uterque einis. 
Jamque faces, eheu ! oculorum, et frigida lingua, 

Hfe aine luce jacent, immemor ilia loqoi ; 
Infelix muaa seteraos spirabit amores, 

Axdebitque um^ multa favilla mea. 
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GRAY'S P0EM3. 



FROM TUB "ANTIIOLOGIA GR^CA." 



Ckedite, non viva est Mcenas ; non spirat imago ; 
Artificis rabiem miscuit sere manus. 



Quantum audet, Ljsippe, manua tua ! surgit in sere 
Spiritus, atque oculis bellicus ignis adest : 

Spectate lio3 vultus, miserisque ignoscite Persia : 
Quid iciram, imbellea si leo sparsit oves ? 



En ubi Medcse varius dolor Eeatuat ore, 

Jamqne animum nati, jamque maritua, habent ! 

Succenset, miseret, medio exardescit amore, 
Dum furor inque oeulo gutta minante tremit. 

Cernis adhuc dubiam ; quid enim 1 licet impia matris 
Colchidos, at non ait dextera Timomachi. 



Fecbrat e viva Lapidem me Jupiter ; at me 
Praxiteles vivam reddidit e lapide. 



Te tibi, aancta, fero nudam ; 

Cum tibi, quod ferrem, te, Dea, ni! habui 
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PROM TUE ANTHOLOOIA GR-ECA. 



DocTG puer vigiles mortalibus addere euraa, 

Anne potest in te somnua habere locum 1 
Lftxi juxta, arcus, et fax suspensa quiescit, 

Doiinit et in pliaretra clausa sagitta sua ; 
Longe mater abest ; longe CytUere'.a turba : 

Verum ausint alii te prope ferre pedem, 
Ni>n ego : nam metui valde, luiiii, pei'fide, quiddam 

Forsan et in somnis ne meditere mali. 



Itur in Idalios tvactus, felicia regna, 

Fundit ubi densam myrtua sylva eomam, 
Intns Amor teneram viaus spimre quietem, 

Dum roseo roseos imprimit ore toros ; 
Sublimem procul a ramis pcndere phuretram, 

Et de languidula spicula lapsa maau, 
Vidimus, et risu moUi diducta labella 

Murmui-e quse assiduo pervolitaliat apis. 



Sub [litin s puer Ildbus prope flummis unlani 

Dormut in ripi depjsuitque fiutm 
Tempus adest so ije Njiipbaium ludentior una, 

Tempus adest ultiaquid lubitamus* dit 
Bicet mcumt pe^tem ut divumque hominumque 

Lampida colle<,t]s exanimaret aquii 
Demtiis ' nam nciiuiit s'etam lestmguere flimmam 

NjmjH sed ijti iinre'i tiixit Lt mle cilct 
20 
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Irkepsissb suas murem videt Argus in ffidea, 
Atque ait, heus, a me nunquid, amice, velia ? 

Ille autem riilens, metuas nihil, inquit , apud te, 
bone, non epulas, hospitium petimus. 

Hanc tibi Rufinua mittit, Rodoulea, coronam, 
Has tibi deCLTpcna texerat ipse rosaa ; 

Est viola, eat anemone, est suave-rubens hyacinthus, 
Mistaque Narcisso lutea caltha auo : 

Sume : sed aapiciens, ah, fidere desiue formfe ; 
Qui pin\it, hrevi^ eat, sertaque teqne, color. 



Paulisper vigiles, oro, compesce dolorea, 

R«spue nee musse supplicia aure prece3 ; 
Oro brevem lacrjniis veniam, requiemque furori : 

Ah, ego non possum vulnera tanta pati ! 
Intima flamma, vidra, miseroa depascitur artus, 

Surgit et extremis spiritus in lahiis : 
Qu6d ai tarn tenuem cordi est exsolvere vitam, 

Stabit in opprobrium sculpta querela tuum. 
Juro perque faces istaa, arcumque sonantem, 

Spiculaque hoc unum figere docta jecur ; 
Heu fiige crudelem puerum, sEevasque sagittaa ! 

Huic fuit exitii causa, viator, Amor. 
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APPENDIX. 



The following eitracis from a Poem on the Letters of the Alphabet wete 
tranacribed from a manuaoript of Gray, and are published in the fifti 
Tolvune of Mr. Mitford's edition of liia worlis. Ae they are not dnaerted 
among the Poems, which are contidned in the first Tolnme of that edition, 
we presume that Ihej came into Mr. Mitford's possession after it iiaB 
printed. Thej appear in what seema to be an imperfect or mutilated 
letter. Horace Wolpole mentiona that Gray would never allow this poem 
to be his, but the humor and versification were so much in Gray'a stjle that 
he could not l)elieve it to be written bj any other band. The manusoript 
saya: 

" To make my peace n-ith the noble youth you mention, I send you a 
poem (hat I am sure they will read (as well as they can) — a masterpiece, 
it is said, being an admirable improvement on that beautiful piece called 
Pugna Popoornra, which begins — 

but that is in Latin, and not for their reading ; but indeed this is worth a 
thousand of it, and unfortanafely it is not perfeot, and it is not mine." 

THE CHARACTERS OF THE CHRIST-CEOSS ROW, BY A 
CRITIC, TO MRS. . 

Great D i/raws near — the ZJuchess aure is come, 

Open tile doors of the withdrawing-roora ; 

Her daughters decked most daintily I see, 

The Dowager grows a perfect double D. 

E enters next, and with her Eve appears, 

Not like joa Dowager deprest with years ; 
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What Eiise and Elegance hur person grace, 
Bright beaming, as the Evening-star, her fex3e; 
Queen Esther next — how fair even after death, 
Then one faint glimpse of Queen Elizabeth ; 
No more, our Estliers now are naught hut Hetties, 
Elizabeths all dwindled into Betties : 
In vain jou think to find them under E, 
They 're all diverted into H and B. 
E follows &st the feir — and in his rear 
See Folly, Fashion, Foppery, straight appear, 
All with fantastic clews, fantastic clothes, 
With Fans and Flounces, Fringe and Furbelows. 
Here Grub-street Geese presume to joke and jeer, 
All, all, but Grannam Osborne's Ga^tteer. 
High heaves his hugeness H, methinks we see, 
Henry the Eighth's most monstrous majesty ; 
But why on such mock grandeur should wc dwell 1 
H mounts to Heaven, and H descends to Hell. 

***** 
As II the Hebrew found, so I the Jew, 
See Isaac, Joseph, Jacob, pass in view ; 
The walls of old Jerusalem appear, 
See Israel, and all Judah thronging there. 

***** 
P pokes his head out, yet has not a pain ; 
Like Punch, he peeps, but soon pops in again ; 
Pleased with his Pranks, the Pisgys call him Puck, 
Mortals he loves to prick, and pinch, and pluck ; 
Now a pert Prig, he perks upon your fiice. 
Now peei-s, pores, ponders with profound grimace, 
Now a proud Prince, in pompous Purple drest, 
And now a Player, a Peer, a Pimp, or Priest ; 
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APPESDIX. 

A Pea, a Pin, in a perpetual round, 

Now aecms a Penny, and now shows a Pound; 

Like Perch or Pike, in Pond you see him come. 

He in plantations hanga like Pear or Plum, 

Pippin or Pea«h ; then perches on the spray, 

In form of Parrot, Pye, or Popinjay. 

P, Proteus-like, all tricks, all shapes can show, 

The Pleasantest Person in the Christ-Cross row. 

***** 
As K a King, Q represents a Queen, 
And seems smalt difference the sounds between; 
K, as a man, with hoarser accent speaks, 
In shriller notes Q like a female squeaks ; 
Behold K struts, as might a King become, 
Q draws her train along the Drawing-room, 
Slow follow all the quality of State, 
Queer Queensbury only does refuse to wait. 

Thus great R reigns in town, while, different far, 
Bests in Retirement little Rural B ; 
Remote from cities lives in lone Retreat, 
With Roots and Babbit burrows round hia seat — 
S, sails the Swan slow down the Silver stream, 

***** 
So big with Weddings, waddles W, 
And brings all Womankind before your view ; 

A Wench, a Wife, a Widow and a W , 

With Woe behind, and Wantonness before. 
20* 
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Tould be unjust to Graj ki insert the following eitempore effusion 
; liiaPoema ; but they have been presened and print&i,and, that w 
imit nothing ill verse from his pen, we insert them in this place ; 

EPiaBAM ON DK. KEENE. 

The Bishop of Chester, 
Though wiser than Nestor, 
And fairer tlian Esther, 
If you scratch him will fester. 



EPITAPH ON DK. KBENE. 
Hebe lies Dr. Keeno, the good Bishop of Cheater, 
Who eat a fet goose, and could not digest her. 

EXTEMPORE EPITAPU 

On Anne, Coanteas of Dorset, Pembroke and Montgomeiy, made 
Mr. Gray on reading the Epitaph on her mother's tomb in the church 
Applebj, compoaed by the Countess in the same manner. 

Now clean, now hideous, mellow now, now gruff| 
She swept, she hissed, she ripened and grew rough, 
At Brougham, Pendragon, Appleby and Brough. 



IMPROMPTU. 

(Prom the Wharton Manuscript.) 

Whes you rise from your dinner as light as before, 

'T is a sign you have eat just enough and no more. 
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NOTES TO GKAY. 



Mem Uquidam." — Beorg. if. B9. — Groi 
P^ 26, Une 10. 

Par. IflBt,yH, 4m— Gr-fl 



of Irtrd Derby, al Know 



tie Pjlhas- SjoKm. - Gran- 
Page 31, line 9. — " Msdneas laggblng In bis ireful mood." — Drjden. — Qray. 



Aiidiog of Lis readers to talie tbat liberty. — Gray. 
Page 34, line 1. 
" Awate, my glory ; anake, lnl« and harp." 

" Awfllie, airake, my Ijre, 
And leU.ltiJ eilenl mania's humWe tale." 

Cowley, " Ode ot David." 
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Pl^an, line la. — Progress (p/ poetry (rem Qreeeelo Italy, and fromltalj lo England, 
Snrrey and Sir Thomas Wyatt had travelled in Italy, and formed tlivlr taste there. Speo- 






lillon, " Paraaiie Lost," tI. TTl. — Groj. 
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to the body, and adapted itaelf to every matXtm. - 

lall Craiglan-eryri : it included all the highlands of 

built by King Edward Ibe PirBt, aaya, " Ad ortum 
thew of Weatminuer (ad ann. 1233), 
onwoj a& pedes moutis Snowdouiie Fecit erl£l caatrum Tone." — Qray. 

fiwdf aon-ln-iav to K\b^ Edward. — Groj/. 
Page S3, line 21. -~ Edmool da Mortimer. Lcrd of Wigmore. — Grag, 

Pa^ 39, line T. — The image was taken From a well-lcnown picture of Raphael, repre- 
both believed to be originals, — one at Florence, Uie other in the Duke of Orleana' colkc- 

Page 39, Mne 8. — " Shoce like a meteor atreaming ta the wind."— Par. Loat. — Gray. 
Page 39, line 2S. —The ahores of Caernarvonahire cppoaite the lale of Anglesey. — 
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Page 40, line 8. — e«e Uie Korwegian oAe (Ihe Fstel SIstere) Ihi 
Page 40, line 16. — Mwanl tlic Soeoiia, oriellr butchered in Bi 



PSfle 41, line 7. — Klchanl the Becoilfl, as we are told by ArchWshop Sttoop and 
Mnfederatt Lords in their manilBBto, by Thomas of Walsmsham, md ah Uie older writ 
was Blarvcd In dealli. The Btory of his assasBhrntion bj- Sir Piers o( Eston ia of m 

Page 4], Ihie II. —Henrj the a.■Ill^ Beorge Dnke of Clarence, Edward the Pifth, R 
ard Duke of York, fie, believed to be murdered secretly In (he Tower of London. 
oldtBt part of Uiat structure is vnlgarl j atlributed to Julius Ciesar Grnj. 

Page 41, line M. — Margaret of Anjou, a i 
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wliteh Qniy composed bis copies. The foUowu^ is Gray's note of eiptenatlon : 
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Norwegian, written about 1029. Wharton, MS.) 

Page M, line 3. 
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"Paj, Beg." iii. S24. — Gray. 
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POETICAL WORKS 



OlIVEK GOLDSMITH. 
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UPE OF GOLPSMITH, , 

POEMS. 

Thfi TrsveUet, 
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The Logiciami RetuteH, 

A Madrlg^, 
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Letter in Prose and Verse t« Mrs. Bunliury, . . . . 
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CONIENTS. 



Epilogue to 



Intended Epilngue Lo She Steopa to Ounquer, ..,,....,.. ^ . ^ , 
Another lutedded EpUo^e to She Stoops to CouqueT^ ........... 

EpiEague, Sijokeo by Mr. ChorteB Lh Lewe9y in the Character of H^leqiiin^ . 

Vidj'b aiKi or Chhss, 

NOTBB, 
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LIFE or GOLDSMITH. 



Oliteh Goldsmith was Iwrn in the remote tillage of Pallas, in 
Ireland, on the 10th of Novcmlier, 1728. He was the aon of the 
Bev. Charles Goldsmith, a Protestant clergyman, whose character 
is supposed to be delinoatod ia The Vloar of Wakefield and the 
pastor of The Deserted Village. Two ycara after Oliver's birth, the 
fortunes of his father reached their zenith in a benefice of nearly two 
hundred pounds a year, to whioh he succeeded by the death of hia 
wife's uncle, the rector of Kilkenny West. This called for the re- 
moval of the femily to the pretty village of Lisaoy. The children 
were at that time four in number : Catherine, Henry, Jane, and 
Oliver, then the youngest. In the nest ten years the family was 
increased by Maurice, Charles, and John. The first-born, Mai^aret, 
and John, the youngest, died in childhood. Henry followed the 
calling of hia fiither. The other boys seem to have led vrandering 
and shiftless livee. Of the girls, Catherine married a wealthy hus- 
band, Mr. Hodflon, and Jane a poor one ; and both for some years 
survived their celebrated brother. 

Ohver learned his letters from EUzabeth Delap, a dependant in his 
father's house, and afterwards schoolmistress of Lissoy. She lived 
to be ninety years old, and was fond of talking of the eelebratad 
doctor, and telling how duU a boy he was. When six years of age, 
he wassent to the village school kept by Mr. Thomas Bjme, who had 
been a quarter-master In Marlborough's wars, and no doubt taught 
accordingly. Thenee, he went to the Rev. Mr. GriSin's superior 
school of Elphin, where his school-fellows, we are told, " all consid- 
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2 LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 

erod him a stupid, heavy, block-head, little better than a fool, wliom 
everj one made fun of." He brightened up, howerer, before many 
years, and showed such lively talents that after some four years spent 
under the instruotion of the Rev. Patrick Hughes at Bdgeworths- 
town, it KSB resolved he Bhould be Bent to coll^. To Dublin col- 
lege therefore he went as a aiiar, or menial student, where his brother 
Henry had gone as a pen^oner. But the poor clergyman's circum- 
stiinces, humble as thej were, had changed for the worse, by his 
efiurt to provide a portion for his daughter Catherine, who had pri- 
vately married a young gentleman of fortune, Mr. Hodson, vrhile 
pursuing his studies under the cfiai^e of her brother Henry. Oliver 
was a sensitive boy, reluctant t« pursue liberal studies as a serviint ; 
but he waa finally induced to submit to it bj the kind persuasions of 
Thomas Contarine, a clergyman who had married the sister of 
Charles Goldsmith, and who alone of the poet's connections t<iok an 
early and efficient interest in his education. 

At college he seems to have had few acquaintanoee and no friends. 
His tutor was a brute ; his position was humiliating, and the studies 
were little to bis taste. In 1747, when he had i>een about eighteen 
months at college, he lost hie fikther, and bis situation became still 
more distreaiung. He saved himself from starvation by writing street- 
ballads, which he sold for five shillings apiece at the Reindeer Repos- 
itory, and would steal out from college in the evening to hear them 
sung. This was the only gleam of sunshine in his college life — the 
consciousness of talents which could give pleasure to his fellow-men. 
Hewasengaged with some fellow-students in a riot, and waa publicly 
admonished. Soon after, he sought to retrieve the disgrace by try- 
ing for a scholarship. This he lost ; but he won a small college 
prize, and gave a dancing party on the strength of some thirty shil- 
lings thereby accruing. In the midst of the gayety, his tutor made 
his appearance, and without ceremony knocked down the hospitable 
sizar. Goldsmith forthwith ran away, and lived a few days on what 
he was able to raise by selling his books and clothes, when he turned 
his steps towards Lissoy. He was afterwards prevailed upon to 
return to colli^, and took his d^ee of bachelor of arts on the 27th 
of February, !749. The two years following he passed at his 
mother's cottage at Balljmahon, where he assisted as usher In hi» 
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LIFE 01 GOLBSMITH. 6 

brother Henry's school, fished and played the flute, and amused a 
club of jolly fellows at the old inn by bis songs and stories. 

It waa now time to think of a profession : and, naturally enough, 
in view of his connections, he turned his thoughts to the church. To 
the BUhop of ElphiD he applied for orders, and wae rejected ; why, 
we are not fiilly informed. Some say that be offended bis reverence 
by appearing in scnrlet breeches ; others, that the bishop had been 
made acquainted with his juvenile irregularities. He tried private 
teaching a year, whereby he laid up thirty pounds, which he squan- 
dered; and was again fitted out by untie Contaruie for London and 
the law. On hie way, be fell in with a sharper at Dublin, was 
stripped of his last iarthing at play, and returned, a penitent, to 
Ballymahon. Now he left bis mother's house, and lived a while 
with his brother. Here, too, he seems to haveworn out his welcome, 
and became an inmate of his nncle Oontarino's household till with his 
ever ready aid he started for Edinburgh in the autumn of 1752, au a 
student of medicine. Eighteen montiis he passed here, not altogether 
unprofitably, though be gained more repute by his social qualities 
than in the schools. From Edinburgh he went to Leyden, where he 
is said to have attended the lectures on chemistry and anatomy, but 
again gave way to the seductions of gambling, till he was the owner 
again of only an empty purse. In this extremity he borrowed of a 
fellow-student, Mr. Ellis, a little money, to enable him to gel away ; 
but spent it nearly all in the purchase of some rare and costly flower- 
roots for his uncle Contarine, and started on his travels with a guinea, 
one shirt, and a flute. It was in February, 1755. 

He visited Louvain, where he tool: a degree as medical bachelor, 
and passed some little time at Brussels. He travelled chiefly on foot, 
and lived seemingly by his wits. It is as great a marvel how a poor 
medical studentcould get through Flanders, Italy and France, without 
money, as that a poet should manage to die two thousand pounds in 
debt. He, no doubt, was quick in maldng friends. At the establish- 
ments of learning and religion he recommended himself by huj schol- 
arship ; and ho sometimes obtained a night's lodging among the 
peasants by playing " one of his most merry tunes." He visited 
Verona, Venice, Florence, remained six months at Padna, and jiassed 
some time at Geneva, where it was, probably, that he met Voltaire. 
In Switzerland he saw Schaffliausen frozen quite across, eat a savory 
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4 LIFE OP ft ■.DSMITH. 

dinner on the top of tlie Alps, flashed woodcocka on Mount Jura, 
and Bent off to liis brother eighty linea of the TraBeller. In Paris he 
attended the lectures of Frofeasor Rouelle, and admired the celebrated 
actresa, Mademoiselle Cliuron ; and thence he returned to England, 
poorer than when he left it, and found hiinself among a ]>eople where 
his muBiG and his learning were less convertible than on the conti- 
nent. He made a "shift to lite," however,asasBiBtant toachemist, 
corrector of the press, medical practitioner, and usher in a classical 
academy kept by Dr. Milner. At the table of the doctor, one daj, 
he met Griffiths the bookseller, proprietor of the most flourishing 
journal of the time. Griffiths was attracted by some remarks of the 
usher, and invited him to furnieh a few epecimens of criticism. The 
apecimens were furnished, and led to an engagement by which Gold- 
smith bound hizuaolf, for a sraaU money con'iideration to board and 
lodge with Mr. and Mrs Griffiths and wori on their Monthly 
ReBiew. 

In his twenty-ninth yeir Gold*"mith thus eonimeneed the career of 
authorship, and wrote a number )f critical articles in the ffeujiu, 
which are marked with Griffiths hind writing in a topT uf the work 
now preserved at Osford. These are printed in the cullechon of 
Goldsmith's works edited by Mr. Prior, and in that of Mr. Cunning- 
ham. The engagement with Mr. GrifBtha terminated in its fifth 
month. As Goldsmith was merely a stipendiary, and the editorial 
chargeof the work was inthehanduof Mrs. Griffiths and her husband, 
the critic's labors were subjected, no doubt, to an annoying super- 
vision ; and the worthy couple did not find their boarder and lodger 
quite 80 constant at his desk as ho was eipeoted to be ; and so, by 
mutoal consent, they parted company. "When, after the poet's death, 
it was stated that Goldsmith had atone time " superintended the 
Monthly Reoieta," Griffiths contradicted it in very ofieusive style, and 
thus described the nature of their relations : " It is true, however, 
that he had for a while a seat at our board ; and that, so for as his 
knowledge of books extended, be was not an unuseful assistant."' 

In February, 1758, thereappeared two duodecimo volumes, entitled 
' Memoirs of a Protestant condemned to the Galleys of France for 
his Religion." This was a free translation from the autobiography 
of Jean Martcilhe, then recently published at the Hague. The name 
of the tramslatoi was ^ven as James Willington ; but Mr. Forstei 
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LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 5 

BSja that the " writer could only write as Goldsmith." Any name 
was as good, no doubt, in the eyes of Mr. Griffiths, as that of his 
quondam " not unusefiU aasistant " in the Review. 

Goldsmith now returned to London, from a temporary employment 
at Dr. Milner's, and toot lod^nga at No. 12 Green Arlaor Court, Old 
Biuley. The doctor having promised hie influence to obtain for him 
Bome medical appointment in the gin of the East India Company, to 
raise the necesHary outfit he began the Inqniry into the Present State 
of Polite Learning in Europe, which was published by the Dodaleya 
in 1759. Meanwhile, he supplied his daily wants by writing for 
the Critical Reviae, and persuaded Griffiths to become his security 
for a suit of clothes, that he might present himself in a decent garb 
for examination befiire the college of surgeons. In consideralion of 
this indispensable aid, he reviewed four books, which were furnished 
him, for the Monlhlf/. The reviews written, the suit was provided , 
but the Court of Bsaminers found Goldsmith "not qualified for 
mate to an hospital." A few days after his rejection he pawned 
his clothes to raise money for his landlady, and obtained a small 
sum from a friend on a pledge of the four volumes eent him by Grif- 
fiths. A humiliating dispute with the brutal bibliopole ensued, which 
ended in a contract to write for him a Liie of Voltaire for twenty 
pounds, from *hioh the price of the clothes was to be deducted. 

On Saturday, the 6th of October, 1759, there appeared " in crown 
octavo, and on good paper, containing two sheets, or thirty-two 
pages," the first number of The Bee. It was published by Wilkio, 
of the Bible, in St. Paul's church-yard. Pleasant and various us it 
was, the public would not buy ; and with its eighth number it per- 
ished, on the 29th of November. Its author was immediately sought 
out by Dr. Smollett, and by Mr. John JJewbsry, the bookseller, who 
made him offers not to be declined. The Dodsleys soon after issued 
an edition of The Bee in an independent form ; and Griffiths ordered 
it to be lieatcd in the Mnnlhty a,B the work " of an ingenious per- 
son." In a few weeks he was vmting essays for Smollett's British 
Maffozine, and the Chinese Letters for Newbery's new daily paper, 
The PubUc Ledffer. The latter were collected and published under 
the title of The Citizen of the World. 

His friend Mr. Percy visited Goldsmith in his lodgings in Green 
Arbor Court, and found him in a m.iserable, du-ty-looking room. 
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in whioli there wiis but one chair. In 1761, on the strength of 
hia two guineas a week from Nowbory, and his connection with The 
British Magazine and The hady's Magazine, be went into cham- 
bers in Wine Office Court, where he was first Tinted by Dr. Johnson. 
Here'he gave a supper to the great lesicogcaphar, who honored the 
occasion by a new wig and a new suit of clothes. "When Dr. Peroy 
asked him the cause of such an unusual toilet, " Why, sir," he 
answered, " I hear that Goldsmith, who isayery great sloven, justi- 
fies Ills disregard of cleanliness and decency by quoting my practice ; 
and 1 am desirous this night to show him a better example." Gold- 
smith's tailor's bill soon showed that he had improved upon it. 

In 1TC2 his first undertaking was a pamphlet on the Cock Lane 
Ghost, which haa perished. Sundry other jobs he executed for Mr 
Newbery, now for five guineas, now for ten pounds, and sometimes 
for twenty ; but in money matters he went behind-hand, (ill he waa 
glad to receive a guinea or two in advance from his bookseller, for 
incompleted task-work. This year he went, for his health, to Tun- 
bridge and Bath. The recent death of Beau Nash su^esfed a topic 
for his pen ; and he wrote the life of the king of fashion , for trhich 
he was paid fourteen guineas, in dribblets, by Mr. Newbery. It wm 
published anonymously. While thus engaged, his social sphere waa 
gradually enlarging. He made the acquaintance of Hogarth and 
Reynolds, the latter of whom, about this time, founded the club that 
has since become so famous in literary history, where Gohismith soon 
found liimself in intimate relations with Burke, Nugent, Langtou, 
Chamier, Hawkins, Beauclerc, and Johnson — its original members. 

While lodging at Islington, in 176-1, Goldsmith wrote The Cap- 
tivity, an oratorio, which remained in his d^k unrepresented, and 
was not published during his lif'itime. Here it was, no doubt, that 
Johnson rescued him from the hunds of hailifi^, by the sale of The 
Vicar of Wakefield to Francis Newbery, the nephew, for eisty 
pounds. And here, too, Reynolds found him engaged in the com- 
pletion of The Traveller, which was lying unpublished in the desk of 
the elder Newbery on the very day of Goldsmith's arrest. Shortly 
afWwards it was put to press. Johnson corrected the proof-sheets, 
added or amended a few lines, and wrote a hearty notice of it for the 
Criiiail Review, to appear simultaneously with the poem. When 
Boswell returned to London a year afterwards, he was amajcd to 
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hear the great dootflr declare " that there had not boen so fine a 
poam since Pope's time." Charles Fos ptonouoced it " one of the 
fineat poems in the English langut^B." Miss Rejiiolds, sister of the 
painter, afier hearing Johnson read it aloud, proteeted that she 
never more should think Dr. Goldsmith ugly. Three months after 
its publication a second edition was issued ; a third and fourth soon 
followed, and the ninth appeared in the year the poet died. I( is 
doubtful if this large sale was of much advantage to Goldsmith, for 
he is supposed to have surrendered all hia interest in the work for 
twenty guineas ; and this at a time when Christopher Anat«y com- 
manded two hundred pounds for The New Bath Guide. 

To this period is referred the authorship of The Hermit, a ballad, 
suggested in the course of bis discussions with Percy, while the latter 
was engaged on his Reliques. It was first privately printed in 1764, 
with the following title-page : " Edwin and Angelina, a Ballad ; by 
Mr. Goldsmith; printed for the amusement of the Countess of 
Northumberland." This edition is now rare, and is valuable from 
the light it throws on Goldsmith's habits of composition. His prose 
he wrote with great facility ; " half a volume," as he lold Mr. Ora- 
duck, " while you are nibbling about elugunt phrases." But bis 
poetry he elaborated with infinite care and pains-taking, changing 
the language, and trimming it of all superfiuitiee. We have seen 
Gray rejecting one of the most beautiful Btiinzas in his Elegy because 
it made too long a parenthesis in the plane where it was introduced. 
So Goldsmith, when he subsequently published his ballad, not only 
re-wrote four stanzas entirely, but removed the two concluding atanaas 
of the ori^nal copy, because the action of the piece was closed with- 
out them. Though thus rejected by the poet, they have been deemed 
well worthy of preservation : 



And innoeenl aa they. 
« To all that naol, and all that wail. 
Out pity shall bo given ; 
And when this lifo of love shall faU, 

s first published in 'the Vicar of Wakefield, which w 
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i«u«d in 1766, in two Tolamee 12iiio, by F. Newbeiy. Of this 
book, a celebtated aod venerable poet, who was in bis nursery wheo 
it appeared, and who still survives (August, 1854), remarked, several 
years ago, to Mr. Forster, that of all the books whicli, through the 
fitful changes of three generations, he had seen rise and full, the 
charm of The Vicar of Wakefield had alone continued as at first ; and, 
could he re-viat the world after an interval of many more genera- 
tions, he should as surely look to find it undiminished. Little noise 
did it make, however, in its oarly dajs. Johnson took no interest 
in it after he had succeeded in selling it : and Burke was the only 
one of the Club who oared mnch about it. It made its way gradu- 
ally into the universal fovor whioh it has now maintained for nearly 
a century. 

The Hermit was the favorite poem of the author. He was as 
entirely satisfied with it aa Campbell is said lo have been with the 
Farewell Stanzas to Kemble. In oonveraation with Mr. Cradofk, a 
short time before his decease, ho esolajmi'd, " Ah to my Hermit, that 
poem, Cradock, cannot be amended " When Mr Burcbell reads it, m 
the Vicar, he introduces it with the remark thit " English poetry, 
like that in the latter empire of Rome, is nothing at pri'ient but a 
combination of luxurious imagee without jlot or eonnci tiou , a 
string of epithets, that improve the sound without carrying on the 
sense," and offers this ballad as a productun which, whatoinr be its 
other defects, is at least free from those h hae mentioned 

In 1767, a communication appeared in the St James s Chromck, 
in which Goldsmith was charged » ith hivmg tiken the ballad from 
The Friar of Orders Gray, by Mr. Percy. He replied, in a letter to 
the printer of that paper, that if there was any resemblance between 
the two poems, his own waa not the imitation, as it was written and 
read to Mr. Percy before the oomporition of his balhid. " Were it 
not," he adds, " for the busy dispoation of some of your correspond- 
ents, the public should never have known that he owes me the hint 
of his ballad, or that I am obliged to his friendship and learning for 
comwonications of a much more important nature." In his nest 
edition of the Reliques, Mr. Percy confirmed the statement in regard 
to the priority of composition, but su^ests that, if there is any imi- 
tation in the case, both will be found indebted to the beautiful old bal- 
lad. The Gentle Herdsman, contained in thesecond volume of his work. 
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Mr, Mitford, in his edition of Goldsmith 'a poems rqr otsa French 
bailad, entitled Saimond el Angdme, and, in the Lije prcSstd 
alludes to the allegation that the English poet was a mere tranBla,tDT 
from "an old Boaree French romance." Goldamith b old entmy 
Griffiths, had given countenance to the charge in the Monthly Review 
and Mr. Mitford not only discusses the subject as if t) ere 'nero really 
some reason for belieting it, but leaves the point unsettled From 
the name of thevolnme — the Quia — in which the tlarge on^ 
iually appeared (in 1797, not 1767), the nature of it would seem 
obvious enough ; but, by referring lo the title ' Coldsmith m the 
Biographie Universelle, it will be found that theri, v/erejour PrLDth 
translations of this ballad, one of which, by a f oet of tl e name of 
Leonard, was published with the title of Rai oTtd el Angehne 
We presume there can be no doubt that this is tho poem reprinted by 
Jlr. Mitford as the pos^ble original. 

Goldsmith's increased reputation augment^ hie expenses and 
brought new social demands upon his time, but added little to his 
income. This year he was glad to receive ten pounds from Pay ne 
the bookseller, for compiling a duodecimo volume nf Poems lor 
Young Ladies ; and especially was he pleased when, by the mere use 
of his judgment and a red-lead pencil, he could draw upon GrifBn for 
fifty pounds, as the copy money of his Beauties of English Poetry. 
In this selection his "judgment " was so for at fault, that it admit- 
ted two exceptionable poems of Prior, which banished his volume 
from tho parlor table even of circles so little squeamish as then com- 
posed English sodety. Such supplies, with two guineas, now and 
then, for writing a prefece, and "five guineas for writing a short 
English grammar," did not prevent him from becoming a debtor, as 
per the memorandum still extant, in the sum of one pound one to 
Mr, Newbery, on the 6th of January, 1767. 

In the midst of these petty and annoying labors. Goldsmith was aspir- 
ing to fame in another department of literature. Hesubmitted to Gar- 
rick the manuscript of The Good-natured Man, a comedy not writtea 
after the prevailing sentimental taste, and which the great actor did 
not think likely to sneeeed. It was afterwards accepted by Colman, 
and first acted at Oovent Garden on the 29th of January, 1768. The 
prologue was written by Johnson, and the character of Croaker was 
played with rich and peculiar humor by Shuter, — but iJie play 
22* 
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was not vorj Buecessful It was performed Ipd conBfiutnH rngbta; 
the author's three nighte produced hini four hundred pounds, acd 
its puljlieation by Grifim one hundred pounds more, which he soon 
wasted in his increased eipendituree At the close of this jea.r, he 
had the honor to be appointed professor of ancient history in the 
itoyal Academj of Arte , and early in 1T69 he went to Oxford with 
Johnson, and received the degree of M. B. The same year he pub- 
lished, in two octavo Toliunes, his Roman History, a work for popular 
use, which met with a ready sale, and which Johnson pronounced 
a better abridgment than that of Lucius Florua or Eotropius. For 
this work he received two hundred and fifty guineas, and it led to a 
contract with Daviea, its publisher, for a History of England, in four 
volumes, for Eve hundred guineas. Previous to this, however, he 
had entered into an engagement with Griffin for a Natural Jliatory, 
in eight volumes, at one hundred guineas each. His expenses kept 
more than even pace with his engagements, instead of his receipts. 
He lived on his prospective fortunes, and squandered his money, before 
hehadearnedit, in vaiious forms of idle extravagance. His popularity 
vras now at its height, and he levied upon it for the creation of new 
responsibilities and involvements, that led ultimately to pecuniary 
ruin and bis premature death. 

On the 26th of May, 1770, the Public Advertiser cont^ned the fol- 
lowing announcement : " This day, at 12, will be published, price 
two shillings. The Deserted Village, a Poem. By Dr. Goldsmith. 
Printed for "W. Griffin, at Garrick'a Head in Catherine-street, 
Strand." It was received with great &Tor. Four editions had 
appeared by the end of June. When Gray heard it read by bis 
friend Nicholls at Malvern, he exclaimed, " That man is a poet! " 
Goethe was delighted with it, and immediately set to work to trans- 
late it into German. "What true and pretty pastoral images," 
exclaimed Burke, years afterwards, and when the poet was no 
longer living to enjoy the praise, " has Goldsmith in his Deserted 
Village! They beat all, — Pope, Phillija, and Spenser, too,— in 
my opinion." 

Goldsmith is said to have been engaged four or five years in collect- 
ing materials for this work, and for two years in its construction. 
Lissoy, near Ballymahon, where his brother the clergyman had hia 
living, has been claimed as the sc^ie of the poem ; and plates and 
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descriptions of the local ecenerj supposed to be intended bj the poet 
were published in 1811 in quarto by the Kav. B. H. Newell, fellow 
of St. John's College, Cork. Mr. Forater says, however, that the 
poem is too thoroughly English in the feelings, inci<]ente, deecrip- 
tions and aCusdone, t» justify needless trouble in seeking to idendfy 
Bweet Auburn with Lissoy. '* It is quite natural," he adds, " that 
Irisli enthusiasta should have found out the fence, the furse, the 
thorn, the decent church, the never-iailing brook, the busy mill ; it 
was to he expected that pilgrims should have borne away every vea- 
tige of the first hawthorn they could lay their hands on ; it was per- 
fectly reasonable, and in the way of business, to rebuild the village 
inn as Mr. Hogan did, and fix broken tea-cups in the wall that pil- 
grims might not carry tliem away, and to christen his speculation by 
the name of Auburn. All this, aa Walter Scott has said, is a ' pleas- 
ing tribute to the poet in the land of his fathers,' but it is certainly 

What Goldsmith received for the poem is uncertain. The story 
runs that he had agreed with Gciffln for one hundred pounds, but 
returned part of it on some one telling him that five shillings a couplet 
was more than any poetry was worth, and would only ruin the 
poor bookseller who gave it. It is so incredible that Goldsmith could 
have had the money to return, if be had been long enough in posses- 
sion to spend it or give it away, that we are inclined to doubt the 
truth of this, though Bishop Percy says it would have been quite in 



Soon after the publication of his poem, he accompanied Mrs. Homeck 
and her foirdaughtersona journey to Paris, on hisretum from which 
he received letters informing him of his mother's death. During the 
summer, his Life of Pamell was published, the sale of which was so 
satisfactory that Davies immediately contracted with the author for 
another memoir, The Life of Bolingbroke. While engaged on this 
work he went into the country on a visit to Lord Clare, and Davies 
was piqued" to get the proofs from him." Hecontinued with Lord 
Clare during the early months of 1771, and addressed tohiio during 
the year, it would seem for his special amusement, the verses entitled 
The Haunch of Venison. It was not till two years after the poet's 
death that they were made public, when they were printed from it 
oopy given by his lordship to Mr. Bunbury. 
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Goldsmith returned to Locdon for a short time, to see Iiia English 
Historj through the press, and then again repaired to the country, 
to busy himself with another comedj. On the 15th of March, 1773, 
She Stoops to Conquer was performed at Govent Garden, and, in spite 
of the predictions of failure by Colman, the manager, with the moat 
entire aueecss. The account which Cumherland giiea, in his 
Memoirs, of the efforts made by his friends to bring about this result, 
is now understood to he of very doubtful authority. Mr. Day, after- 
wards one of the Irish judges, then a student at the Temple, says that 
he and some of the author's friends, knowing the adverse expectations 
entertained of the comedy, had asaemhled io great force in the pit to 
protect it; but they found no difficulty to encounter, for it " waa 
received throughout with the greatest acclamations." Goldsmith 
did not go to the theatre, but was found by a friend sauntering, 
between seven and eight o'clock, in the mall of St, James's Park. On 
his friend's earnestly representing to him that his presence might be 
very important, if any sudden alteration should be found necessary in 
any scene, he consented to go to the theatre. He entered the stage- 
door at the opening of the fifth act, and heard a aolitarj hiss. 
" What 's that ! what 's that ! " he cried out to the manager, not a 
little alarmed, " Psha! Doctor," replied Colman; "don't be afraid 
of a sqnit), when we have been sitting these two hours on a barrel of 
gunpowder." This joke Goldsmith never forgot or forgave, though 
he might well have done bo, when his three nights yielded him 
between four and five hundred pounds, and the copyright settled an 
old debt of Newbery'a, that had been a source of great annoyance to 

A libel in the London Packet followed hard on this success, which 
led to an assault by Goldsmith on the publisher, a Welshman by the 
name of Evans. Goldsmith was no match for his stout antagonist, and 
a scuffle ensued, in which the poet is thought to have come off second 
best. At all events, hewas indicted for his offence, and compromised 
it with Evans by paying fifty pounds to a Welsh charity. The papers 
abused the poet, and he defended himself in a well-written address to 
the public, which appeared in the Daily Adv^tiser, It was aimed 
at that abuse of the liberty of the press which had then become intol- 
erable. Johnson said it was a foolish thing well done ; and Boswell 
thought it BO well done that he could not imagine it to have been 
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written by any one bat JuliDBon hiuiaelf. This appears to have been 
the latest production of Uuldemith published in his litetime. 

His dajs were now made miserable by disputes with the booksel- 
ler to whom he owed money, and by the foilare of his new aohemea 
for raising it. The last work on which he was occupied we learn of 
from Cradock, the author of Zobeide, who was on a vi^t to London, 
and hikd taken lodgings in Goldsmith's neighborhood. He found hia 
friend much altered, and at times very low ; and devoted almost all 
hia mornings to him. One morning Cradock called, and found him 
much better than he had expected, bu«ed with his manuscripts. 
" Here," said Goldsmith, in an exulting tone, " are some of the best 
of my prose writings ; I have been hard at work ever since midnight, 
and I desire you to es'.vmine them. They are intended as an intro- 
duction to a body of ails and sciences." The plan of this work was 
promising, and Burke, Johnson, Garrick and Esynotds, had agreed to 
assist him in it ; hut the booksellers declined t« undertake it. 

The end, however, was not to be without one more flash of his 
genius, even from the gloom of hia despair. Several apocryphal 
statements are extant which give with great particukritj the oir- 
oumstanoes that led to the production of Retaliation. Uumber- 
la,nd'B ver^on of this matter is the most minute, but ia said to be pure 
romance. The most reliable account has recently come to light in a 
manuBoript of Gairick, first published in Mr. Peter Cunningham's 
edition of Goldsmith of 1854. From this it appears that Goldsmith 
was present at a company of intimate friends at the St. James Coffee- 
house, and proposed to Garrick tEjat they should try Uieir epigram- 
matic powers by writing each other's epitaphs. Garrick says that 
he d^ared himself ready on the spot, and estemporized the 
following distich : 



The writer adds that the company was amused, and Goldsmith so 
much disconcerted that he could not or would not answer on the 
spot, but some weeks afterwards produced Retaliation. It was read 
at the Club, and gave rise to Burke's remark that " an epitaph was a 
grave epigram." The Club were averse to its publication; and 
Goldsmith said he would keep it as a rod in pickle for some future 
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oecaaion. Portions of it, only, it is probable, were produced in the 
first instiLUce, and were drculated in muunscript, for the poem was 
unfinished when the writer died. It ia aaid that he was engaged with 
the lineson Rcynolda when he was seized with his last illnera. This 
was in the middle of March, 1774. On the 25th of that month he was 
anxious b> attend the Club, hut in the afternoon he took to his bed, 
and towatda midnight sent for ft skilful surgeon-apothecar; named 
HiiwfH, whom he was in the habit of consulting. Conti^ry to all 
medical advice, he insisted upon dosing himself with James's fever 
powders,* fashionable medicine of the day, and thereby esasperated 
the nervous affection under which he was suffering. Some ten days 
passed, during which hopes were entertained of hia recovery. But 
hia malady was beyond the reach of medicine. Dr. Fordyce, who 
was then in attendance, called in another physician. Dr. Turton 
found that his patient could not sleep, and in his weak state feared 
timt want of sleep alone would be &tal. It then occurred to him to 
ask a question. " Your pulse," he said, " is in greater disorder than 
it should be from the degree of fever which you have, /s ^our mind 
at ease?" "No, it is not," was the melancholy answer. They 
were tlie last words he uttered. He soon after fell into a sound and 
calm sleep, but woke towards morning in strong convulsionB, wliich 
continued without intermission till he died, a quarter before five 
o'clock, on Monday, the 4th of April, 1774. 

The disclosure of the condition of his aflairs rendered the cer- 
omonies and espenses of a public funeral inappropriate, and his 
remains were privately interred in the Temple burying-ground. 
His debts acionnted to two thousand pounds. His principal creditors 
were Griffin, the bookseller, and Mr. Botts, a barrister, bis neighbor 
in the Temple. He owed Mr. Filby, his tailor, sereoty-nine pounds ; 
but we are told by the younger Filbj tbat his father never blamed 
Goldsmith, — that he had been a good customer, and if he had lived 
would have pwd every farthing. The suggestion of a monument in 
Westminster Abbey was made by Reynolds, who selected the spot 
where it was afterwards placed, over the south door in Poets' Comer. 
It consists of a large medallion likeness and (ablet, sculptured by 
NoUekens. The inscription, written by Dr. Johnson two years after 
the poet's death, was the subject of the famous Round Robin of the 
literary Club ; hut the doctor adhered to his original draft, and it 
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th« monument (wliorc 

KMibHrii ffinlBsmltti, 

Poela, Phjsioi, Hialoric 

ui aallum fer^ scribwdi g 

Nod teligit. 



date of his birth 



^fTeotuDtn potens, nt lenis dciiiiiimt«c ; 
Ingenio 3ublimi3,Ti>idus, versatilis, 






Apr. IV. MDCCLXXTY. 

Goldsmith was rather below the middle ataturo; in his youth he was 
active and muscular, and fond of athletic sports. As he advanced in 
years, lie grew stout and sturdy. Judge Day, of the Irish bench, 
describes him as about live feet sis inches in height, stroog but 
not heavy in make, rather fiiir in completion, and with brown hair. 
His forehead was low and iirominent ; his face round, and pitted with 
the small-pox. All who knew him agree that his appearance was 
not prepossessing ; and Boswell thought that Reynolds never gave a 
more striking proof of excellence in his art than in giving dignity to 
Goldsmith's countenance and yet preserving a strong likeness. Two 
portraits of him by Reynolds are said to be extant, — one at Knowle, 
the seat of the Duke of Dorset, and another in the possession of a 
descendant of Mrs. Hodson. A mezzotinto print from one of these 
figured in the print-shop windows in the latter years of Goldsmith's 
life. There is an etching by Bunbury which is sa,id to be very like 
him. 



Goldsmith always spoke 



fith 



1 decided Irieli brogue, which he 
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eeema rather to haie cultivatrf than studied lo correct. In oneof hih 
critjeisms for Griffiths, he objeela to the rhyming of "key "with 
" be ; " hia ear waa familiar with it as kay. His manners, in the 
opinion of hi9 countryman, Judge Day, were frimple and natural, 
but without the refinement and good breeding which the oiquisite 
poUah of Mb writings would lead us to espeet. Reynolds told North- 
ooto that by hiH boyish and social manners Goldsmith aoon became 
the plaything and favorite of a company among whom hia entrance 
had produced perhaps an "awful silence." His conversational 
powers were not of a high order. He eaid of himself, that he 
always argued best when alone. Horace Walpole atyled him " an 
inspired idiot " Johnson remarked that " no man was more foolish 
when he had not a pen in his hand, nor more wise when he had." 
And yet he sometimes gave Johnson himself a hard hit. Reynolds 
told a story that shows Ursa Major had not always the best of it. 
Goldsmith was saying, one day, that he thought he could write a 
good fable, alluded to the simplicity which it requires, and observed 
that in most fables the animaJs introduced seldom talk in character. 
" For instance," said he, " the feble of the little fishes who saw birds 
fly over their heads, and, envying them, petitioned Jupiter to be 
changed into birds. The skill," he continued, " consists in making 
them talk like little fishes." At this, Johnson began to shake his 
Bidea and roll about with laughter. The comment of Goldsmith was 
inimitably apt and telling. " Why, Mr. Johnson, this is not bo 
easy as you seem to think ; for if you were to make little fishes talk, 
they would talk like whales." 

He was excitable, and, when es(-ited,dP8titutL' of sylf control. This 
temperament brought him into numerous scrapes At one time he 
made propDsals to Tonson for an edition of Pope The bibliopole 
rejected his offer in somewhat disrespectful terms, and Goldsmith 
caned the messenger. At a party at Blackwall, a dispute arose 
about TrisiTom Shindy, that terminated in a fracas, in which the 
story is that Goldsmith was beaten. His assault on Evans wo have 
alrea^iy mentioned. He was easily duped. When his affairs were 
at the worst, he had about him a number of fellow-countrymen 
whose circumstances were even worse than his own, and who levied 
upon him for their support. He was eminently social in his dispoM- 
yoD, — a " clubable man," — and quite as fond of anging hb songs 
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and telliog his atories to his jollj Irish comradea, at tlie Globe Tavern 
in Fleet-street, on Wednesday evening, as of taking part in the 
oonversationB of the Literary Club on Friday. With the same spirit 
he mingled in the pleasant circle of the Hornects and Bnnburya — 
dining, supping and playing cards with them, now jiining in a 
minuet, and now figaring in a masquerade. A sloven in his early 
days. Goldsmith became somewhat eccentric in dressduring his social 
career ; and Boswell describes him as being " seriously vain " in this 
regard. Hissnit of" Tyrian bloom " haa become historical, as Mr. 
William Filby, his tailor, haa been immortalized for it, under the 
name of John. "Let me tell you," said Goldsmith to Ga.rriok, one 
day, at a dinner of Boswell'a, as the actor was quizzing him about 
his appearance, " when my tailor brought home my bloom-colored 
eoat he said, ' Sir, I have a fovor to beg of you. When anybody 
asks yon who ma*ie your clothes, be pleased to mention John Filby, 
at the Harrow in Water-lane.' " " Why, sir," remarked Johnson, 
" that was because he knew the strange color would attract crowds 
to gaze at it, and thus they might hear of him, and see how well he 
could luako a coat even of ao absurd a color." Tyrian blooms, how- 
ever, and Mr. Filby's billa, could not have ruined him. He spent 
lai^ sums on his chambers and his enterlainmenla, and never could 
redst temptation at a gaming-tabb. No experience could teach 
him the value of money, which he raised and squandered " by every 
artifice of acquisition and folly of espense." 

To hia habits of composition we have already alluded. Proee he 
would write " a volume a month," as he said. His manuscript was 
remarkably &ir and clean, and for whole quires there was not an 
erasure or alteration. His thoughts flowed irom him with perfaet 
eaeo, in the best forms of espreesion. With his verse, his mode of 
composition was entirely different. Here he paused, erased, re-wrote, 
rejected, polished and refined, with almost as mueh labor as Gray. 
In vmting The Deserted Village, as we are told by his friend Cooke, 
he first sketched a part of his design in prose, in which he espcessud 
his ideas as they occurred to him. He then sat down to verify 
them, correct them, and add such other ideas as he thought better 
fitted to the subject ; and if in this process he threw off' any veraes 
impromptu, those he would afterwards revisa with great care, lest 
they should be found unconnected with bis main design. Ten linas. 
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from the tenth to the fifteenth, had been his second morning's work 
and when Coote entered hia chamber he read them to him aloud 
" Come," he added, " let me tell jou this is no bod morning's work 
and now, my dear boj, if jou are not better engaged, I should bi 
glad to eiqoj a lAoemoier's Ao Way with you." This waa a oheaj 
country excursion, terminated by a supper in town, at the Gteciai 
Coffee-house or the Globe in Fleet-street. 

It was by this patient elaboration, this toilsome derotion of the 
best hours of his best years, that he produced the two great poems on 
which his &me rests, and which, wherever the English language is 
»poken, and as long as it continues to be read, will carry and perpot 
uate the name of Goldsmith. 

His blunders and his br(^e, his vanity, and his habit of biurtdog 
out what was uppermost in his mind, — these defcctsmade Goldsmith 
too often the butt of the circles in which he moved ; and jet there 
Beems to have been no one whose company was more liked. He waa 
beloved by Burke and Reynolds. When the great statesman heard 
of hie death he burst into tears. To Sir Joshua his loss is said to have 
been the severest blow he ever suffered. The stately and formal 
Bishop Percy, the earliest of his distinguished fnends, was warmly 
attached to him. He saya.not only that there never was a man more 
benevolent and friendly , but that whatever appeared of en^'y or jeal- 
ousy in his conduct was a mere momentary sensation, that he knew 
not how, like other men, to conceal. Though coarse and rough with 
him as with all the worhi, Johnson admired Goldsmith, and permitted 
no one to abuse him with impunity. The simple, frolicsome, blun- 
dering, improvident, big-hearted, impulsive Irishman, was very dear 
to his sometime brother of Grub-street, the great sage and moralist, 
who appreciated his genius, and insisted always that whatever he 
undertook he did it bettor than anybody else. 

Much that we know of Goldsmith we derive from writers who had 
no love for him. Neither Boswell, nor Beattie, nor Cumberland, can 
be entirely relied upon, when be is the subject. They had all private 
griefe, which distorted their judgment and gave a false color to their 
portraits. Boswell knew that he had spoken of him contemptuously, 
as a burr sticking to Johnson, andwasjealousof hisholdon the affec- 
tions of their common friend. He rebuked Reynolds for flattering, in 
an allegorical picture, " so mean a writer as Beattie " at the expense 
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of a genius libo Voltairo ; and Beattie thought that Groldsmith was 
enviouB of him ! Ciimberland was a coscomh, and talks of Gold- 
smith's dining with "trs," as if the poet was onlj a chance Tisitor, 
and hiiaacif an habilui of the brilliant circle in which thejmet. Not 
only, then, haa he been represented as a mere fool by those who were 
really fools (as Northcote says), he was also disparaged by those who 
were more moved by maJice than folly. But, in spite of all thecayilfl 
and caricatures of rivals, in spite of faults and foibles too well known 
and too severely punished in his lifetime, the praise cannot be denied 
bim of being a perfectly pure writer ; and one to -whom Dr. Johnson 
consented to award the title could not have been otherwise than a 
Tery great man, 

"Goldsmith's poetry," says Mr. Campbell, who was no less a 
critic than poet, " enjoys a calm and steady popularity. It inspires 
us, indeed, with no admiration of daring deMgn or of fertile inven- 
tion ; but it presents, within its narrow limits, a distinct and unbroken 
view of poetical delightfulness. His descriptions and sentiments have 
the pure zest of nature. He is refined without false delicacy, and 
correct without insipidity. Perhaps there is an intellectual com- 
posure in his manner, which may, in some passages, be said to 
approaob to the reserved and prosaic ; but he unbends from this 
graver strain of reflection to tenderness, and even to playfulness, with 
an ease and grace almost excluidvely his own ; and connects estensive 
views of the happiness and interests of society with pictures of life 
that touch the heart by their fomiliarity. His language is certainly 
simple, though it is not east in a rugged or careless mould. He is 
no disciple of the gaunt and famished school of simplicity. Delib- 
erately as he wrote, he cannot be accused of wanting natural and 
idiomatic espreasion. Be uses the ornaments which must always 
distinguish true poetry from prose ; and when he adopts colloquial 
plainness, it is with the utmost care and skill, to avoid a vulgar 
humility. There is more of this sustained simplicity, of this chaste 
economy and choice of words, in Goldsmith, than in any modern 
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DEDICATION 



Dean SlI i I am sensible that Uie Mendship l>ctir«n ub can scqnhre no new force tnau 
the KrauDQlee ot a dedication ; aod perbupa it dbDiaads an e7{cu^ thus to prefix yeui 
DBme to iDj stteuipts^ wtilolL yoa decllDO KiTiDg with your own- But ae a part or thla 

be mly ^DscE^ljed to rou. It win aho throw a light upon many paria of It, wben the reedier 
underetanda tbst A ]a addreued to a man who^ despising ^ime and fortune, has retired 
earir to happineaa aod otBourltf with an income of turty pounds a year 

I now percei7et my Ae&r l:irotJLer, the wisdom of your humble choice. Tou have entered 
npon a aacred oCUce, where the harvest is great, and the laborers are but few ; while 

c^ryinf; g-wg-j' fiatofal] AJnds of ambition — what from the refinement of the times, from 
dJUerODt Rysteme of critlclsmf and from the divisions of party — t^iat which pureuea poeti- 
cal fame Is the wli^est. 
Poetry maliH a principal amusement among unpollsbed nations -, but la a country 



Vol, however this art may be ne-^lecled by Die powerfal, it Is still in greater danger 

of late in &cor of blank lerse and Pindaric odes, choruBCB, anapeete, anil Iambics, alliter- 
ative care and happy neglltfence I Bvcty absurdity has now a champlnn to ileiend it : 
and as he is generally mucli in tite wrong, bo he haB alwaye much to say ^ for error Is 

But there is an enemy to this art BtlU more dangerous — I mean party- Party en- 

this disea^ it cau only find pleasure Ip what contributes lo increase the distemper. 
IJice the tiger, that seldom desists from pursuiiig man after having once preyed upon 

after the most agreeable feast upon murdered reputation- Such readers generilly admire 
sath'ea -f bis tnrlmtouce is said to be foice, and bis fremty fire. 

espousing the cause of any party, I have atlempled to moderate tbe rage of all. I have 

governed from oar own ; that every state has a particular principle of happiness ^ and 
(hat tbis principle tc each may be carried to a mischievous excess. There lire lew can 
Jttdge better thw yoaraelf how 1^ these po^tioru are illustrated In Ibis poem. 
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Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 
Or by the lazy Scheldt or wandering Po ; 
Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the door ; 
Or where Camptinia's plain forsaken lies, 
A weary waste expanding to the skies — 
Where'er I roam, whatever realms to see, 
My heart nntravelled fondly turns to thee ; 
Still to my Brother turns, with ceaseless pain. 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 

Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend. 
And round his dwelling guardian sa.ints attend. 
Blest be that spot, where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire ; 
Blest that abode, where want and pain repair. 
And every stranger finds a ready chair ; 
Blest he those feasts with simple plenty crowned, 
Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail. 
Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale ; 
Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 
And learn the luxury of doing good. 

But me, not destined such delights to share, 
My prime of life in wandering spent and care ; 
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Impelled witli ateps unceasing to pursue 

Some fleeting good, tiiat mocks me with the view ; 

That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 

Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies ; 

My fortuai! leads to traverse realms alone, 

And find no spot of all the world ray own. 

Even now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
I sit me down a pensive hour to spend ; 
And placed on high, above the storm's career, 
Look downward where an hundred realms appear ; 
L-ik:,'s, forests, cities, plains extending wide, 
The pomp of kings, the shepherd's humbler pride. 

When thns Creation's charms around combine. 
Amidst the store, should thankless pride repine 1 
Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 
That good which makes each humbler bosom vain 1 
Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can. 
These little things are great to little man ; 
And wiser he whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 
Te glittering towns, with wealth and splendor crowned, 
Ye fields where summer spreads profusion round. 
Ye lakes whose vessels catch the busy gale, 
Ye bending swains that dress the flowery vale ; 
For me your tributary stores combine ; 
Creation's heir, the world, the world is mine ! 

As some lone miser, visiting his store, 
Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o'er ; 
Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill, 
Tet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still : 
Thus to my breast alternate passions rise, 
Pleased with each good that Heaven to man supplies : 
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Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall, 
To see the hoard of humaa bliss so small ; 
And oft I wish, amidst the scene, to find 
Some spot to real happiness consigned, 
Where my worn soul, each wandering hope at res 
May gather hliss, to see my fellows blest. 

But where to find that happiest spot below. 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know f 
The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own ; 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas. 
And his long nights of revelry and ease : 
The naked negro, panting at the line, 
Boasts of his golden aands and palmy wine, 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 
Such is the patriot's boast, where'er we roam, 
His first, best country ever is at home. 
And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare. 
And estimate the blessings which they share, 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind ; 
As different good, by Art or Nature given 
To different nations, mates their blessings even. 

Nature, a mother kind alike to all. 
Still grants her bliss at Labor's earnest call : 
With food aa well the peasant is supplied 
On Idra's cliffe aa Amo's shelvy side : 
And, though the iticky-crested summits frown, 
These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down. 
From Art more various are the blessings sent ; 
Wealth, commerce, honor, liberty, content. 
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Yet these each other's power so strong contest, 

That either seems destructive of the rest. 

Where wealth and freedom reign contentment fails, 

And honor sinks where commerce long prevails. 

Hence every state, to one loved blessing prone, 

Conforms and models life to that alone. 

Each to the favorite happiness attends, 

And spurns the plan that aims at other ends ; 

Till, can-ied b) excess in each domain. 

This favorite good begets peculiar pain. 

But let us try these truths with closer eyes, 
And trace them through the prospect as it lies : 
Here for a while my proper cares resigned, 
Here let me sit in sorrow for mankind ; 
Like yon neglected shrub, at random east, 
That shades the steep, and sighs at every blast. 

Far to the right, where Apennine aacenik. 
Bright a? the summer, Italy extends : 
Its uplands sloping deck the mountain's side, 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride, 
While oft some temple's mouldenng tops lietween 
With venerable grandeur mark the scene 

Could Nature's bounty satisfy the breast 
The sons of Italy were surely blest 
Whatever fruits in different climes are found, 
That proudly rise, or humbly court the gi-ound; 
.Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 
Whose bright succession decks the varied year ; 
Whatever sweets salute the northern sky 
With vernal lives, that blossom but to die ; 
These here disporting own the kindred soil. 
Nor ask luxuriance from the planter's toil : 
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While SKi-bom gales their gelid wings expand 
To winnow fragrance round die smiling land. 

But small the bliss that sense alone bestows, 
And sensual bliss is all the nation knows ; 
In florid beauty groves ajid fields appear, 
Man aeems the only growth that dwindles here. 
Contrasted faults through all his manners reign ; 
Though poor, luxurious; though submissive, vain: 
Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue ; 
And even in penance planning sins anew. 
All evils here contaminate the mind, 
That opulence departed leaves behind ; 
For wealth was theirs — nor far removed the date 
When commerce proudly flourished through the state. 
At her command the palace learned to rise, 
Again the long-fellen column sought the skies ; 
The canvas glowed, beyond even Nature warm. 
The pregnant quarry teemed with human form : 
Till, moi'e unsteady than the southern gale. 
Commerce on other shores displayed her sail ; 
While naught remained of all that riches gave. 
But towns unraanued, and loi-ds without a slave : 
And late the nation found, with fruitless skill, 
Its former strength was hut plethoric ill. 

Yet, still the loss of wealth is here supplied 
By arts, the splendid wrecks of former pride : 
From these the feeble heart and long-fallen mind 
An easy compensation seem to find. 
Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp arrayed, 
The pasteboard triumph and the cavalcade ; 
Processions formed for piety and love, 
A mistress or a saint in every grove. 
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Bj sports like these are all their cares heguiled, 
This ajKirte of childreii satisfy the child. 
Each nobler aim, repressed by long control, 
Now sinks at last, or feehly mans tJie soul ; 
While low delights, succeeding fast behind, 
In happier meanness occupy the mind. 
Aa in those domes, where Csesars once bore sway, 
Defaced by time and tottering in decay. 
There in the ruin, heedless of the dead, 
The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed ; 
And, wondering man could want the larger pile, 
Exults, and owns hia cottage with a smile. 

My soul, turn from them ; turn we to survey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display, 
Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansions tread, 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread. 
No product here the barren hills afford 
But man and steel, the soldier and his aword ; 
No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 
But winter lingering chills the lap of iVIay ; 
No Zephyr fondly sues the mountain's breast. 
But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 

Yet still, even here, content can spread a charm, 
Eedress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 
Though poor the peasant's hut, hia feast though small, 
He sees his little lot the lot of all ; 
Sees no contiguous palace rear its he^d. 
To shame the meanness of his humble shed ; 
No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal, 
To make him loathe his vegetable meal ; 
But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 
Each wish contracting, fits him to the soil. 
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Cheerful at mom, he wakes from short repose, 
Breasts the keen air, and carols as he goes ; 
With patient angle trolls the finny deep, 
Or drives his venturous ploughshare to the steep ; 
Or seeks the den where snow-tnicks mark tho way 
And drags the struggling savage into day. 
At night returning, every lahor sped, 
He sits him down, the monarch of a shed ; 
Smiles hy his cheerful fire, and round surveys 
His children's looks, that hrighten at the blaze ; 
While his loved partner, boastful of her hoard, 
Displays her cleanly platter on the hoard : 
And haply too some pilgrim, thither led. 
With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 

Thus every good his native wilds impart ■ 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart ; 
And cicn those ills thit round hia mui-jon nse, 
Enhance the bliss lua scanty fund suppbes 
De u- js that shed to Tvhich his soul conforms 
And leii that hdl which lifts him to the storms; 
And IS a child when bearing sounds molest 
Clings close and cloaei to the mother s breast, 
So the loud torrent and the whiiHind's roar 
But bind him to his n itiie mountains more. 

Such are the charms to barren states assigned 
Their wants but few their wishes all confined. 
Yet let them only share the piaises due ; 
If few their wants, thiir pleasuies are but few ; 
For every want that stimulates the breast 
Becomes a source of pleasure when redrest. 
Whence from such lands cich pleasing science flies, 
That first excites desiie and then supplies ; 
24 
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Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloj, 
To fill the languid pause with finer joy ; 
Unknown those powers that raise the soul to fiame. 
Catch every nerve, and vibrate through the frame. 
Their level life is but a smouldering fire, 
Unquenched by want, unfenned by strong desire ; 
Unfit fijr raptures, or, if raptures cheer 
On some high festival of once a year, 
In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire, 
Till, buried in debauch, the bliss expire. 

But not their joys alone thus coarsely fiow ; 
Their morals, like their pleasures, are but low : 
For, as refinement stops, from sire to son 
Unaltered, unimproved, the manners run ; 
And love's and friendship's finely-pointed dart 
Fall blunted from each indurated heart. 
Some sterner virtues o'er the mountain's breast 
May sit, like falcons cowering on the nest ; 
But all the gentler morals, such as play 
Through life's more cultured walks, and charm the way,- 
These, fer dispersed, on timorous pinions fiy. 
To sport and fiutter in a kinder sky. 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 
I turn ; and France displays her bright domain. 
(5ay, sprightly land of mirth and social ease. 
Pleased with thyself, whom all the world can please. 
How often have I led thy sportive choir, 
With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire, 
Where shading elms along the margin grew. 
And freshened from the wave the zephyr flew ! 
And haply, though my harsh touch, Mtering still. 
But mocked all tune, and marred the dancer's skill, 
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Tct would the vilkge praise my wondroua power, 
And daace, forgetful of the uoontide liour. 
Alike all ages : dumes of ancient daja 
Have led their children throngh the mirthful maze ; 
And the gay grandsire, skilled in gestjc lore, 
Has frisked beneath the hurthen of threescore. 

So blest a life these thoughtless realms display ; 
Thus idlj busy rolls their world away : 
Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear, 
For honor forms the social tamper here : 
Honor, that praise which real merit gains, 
Or even imaginary worth obtams, 
Here passes current ; paid from hand to hand. 
It shifts, in splendid traffic, round the land , 
From courts to camps, to cottages it strays, 
And all are taught an avarice of praise , 
They please, are pleased ; they give to get esteem, 
Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem. 

But while this softer art their bliss supplies, 
It gives their follies also room to rise ; 
For praise too dearly loved, or warmly sought, 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought ; 
And the weak soul, within itself unbleat. 
Leans for all pleasure on another's breast. 
Hence ostentation here, with tawdry art, 
Pants for the vulgar praise which fools impart : 
Here vanity assumes her pert grimafic, 
And trims her robes of frieze with copper-lace ; 
Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer, 
To boast one splendid banquet once a year : 
The mind still turns where shifting fashion draws, 
Nor weighs the solid worth of self-applause. 
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To men of other minds my fancy flies, 
Embosomed in the deep where Holland lies. 
Methinks her patient sons before me stand, 
Where the broad ocean leans againat the land, 
And, sedulous to atop the coming tide, 
Lift the tall rampire's artificial pride. 
Onward, methinlia, and diligently alow, 
The firm connected bulwark seema to grow ; 
Sprcada its long arma amidst the watery roar, 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore : 
Wliile the pent ocean, rising o'er the pile, 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile ; 
The slow canal, the yellow-blossomed vale, 
The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail, 
The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 
A new creation rescued from his reign. 

Thus, while around the wave-subjected soil 
Impels the native to repeated toil, 
Industrious habits in each bosom reign, 
And industry begets a love of gain. 
Hence all the good from opulence that springs. 
With all those ills superBuous treasure brings, 
Are here displayed. Their much-loved wealth imparta 
Convenience, plenty, elegance and arts ; 
But view them closer, craft and fraud appear. 
Even liberty itself is bartered here. 
At gold's superior chai-ms all freedom flies ; 
The needy sell it, and the rich man buys : 
A land of tyrants, and a den of slaves. 
Here wretches seek dishonorable graves, 
And, calmly bent, to servitude conform, 
Dull as their lakes that slumber in the storm. 
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Heavens ! how unlike their Belgic sires of old ! 
Kough, poor, content, ungovernably bold ; 
War in each breast, and freedom on each brow ; — 
How much unlike the sons of Britain now ! 

Fired at the sound, my genius spreads her wing. 
And flies where Britain courts the western spring ; 
Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride, 
And brighter streams than (suned Hydaspes glide. 
There all around the gentlest hreeaes stray ; 
There gentle music melts on every spray; 
Creation's mildest charms are there combined, 
Extremes are only in the master's mind ! 
Stem o'er each bosom reason holds her state, 
With daring aims irregularly great ; 
Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of human kind pass by, 
Intent on high designs — a thougjhtful band, 
By forms unfashioned, fresh from Nature's hand, 
Fierce in their native hardiness of soul. 
True to imagined right, above control ; 
While even the peasant boasts these rights to scan, 
And learns to venerate himself as man. 

Thine, Freedom, thine the blessings pictured here. 
Thine are those charms that dazzle and endear ; 
Too blest indeed were such without alloy, 
But fostered even by Freedom ills annoy ; 
Tliat independence Britons prize too high 
Keeps man from man, and breaks the social tie : 
The self-dependent lordlings stand alone, 
All claims that hind and sweeten life unknown ; 
Here, by the bonds of Nature feebly held. 
Minds com')at minds, repelling and repelled ; 
24* 
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Permcnta arise, imprisoned factions roar, 
Repressed Ambition straj^gles round her shore, 
Till, over-wrought, the general system feels 
Its motion stop, or frenzy fire tlie wheels. 

Nor this the worst. As Nature's ties decay, 
As duty, love, and honor fail to sway, 
Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law, 
Still gather sti'ength, and force unwilling awe. 
Hence all obedience bows to these alone. 
And talent sinlis, and merit weeps untnown : 
Till time may come, when, stript of all her charms, 
The land of scholars, and the nurse of arms, 
Where nohle stems transmit the patriot flame. 
Where kings have toiled, and poets wrote for feme, 
One sink of level avarice shall lie. 
And scholars, soldiei^, kings, unhonored die. 

Yet think not, thus when Freedom's ills I state, 
I mean to flatter kings, or court the great : 
Ye powers of truth, that bid my soul aspire, 
Far from my bosom drive the low desire ! 
And thou, fair Freedom, taught alike to feel 
The rabble's rage, and tyrant's angry steel ; 
Thou transitory flower, alike undone 
By proud contempt or favor's fostering sun, 
Still may thy blooms the changeful clime endure, 
I only would repress them to secure ; 
For just experience tells, in every soil. 
That those who think must govern those that toil ; 
And all that Fi^eedom's highest aims can reach 
Is but to lay proportioned loads on each. 
Hence, should one order disproportioned grow. 
Its double weight must ruin all below. 
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0, then, how blind to all that truth requires, 
Who think it freedom when a part aspires ! 
Calm ia my soul, nor apt to rise in arms, 
Except when fast-approaching danger wanna ; 
But when contending chiefs blockade the throne, 
Contracting regal power to stretch their own ; 
When I behold a factious band agree 
To call it freedom when themselves are free ; 
Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw, 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law ; 
The wealth of climes, where savage nations roam. 
Pillaged from slaves to purchase slaves at home ; 
Fear, pity, justice, indignation start. 
Tear off reserve, and bare my swelling heart ; 
TiU half a patriot, half a coward grown, 
I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 

Yes, Brother, curse with me that haleful hour, 
Wiien first Ambition struck at regal power ; 
And thus, polluting honor in its source, 
Gave wealth to sway the mind with double force. 
Have we not seen, round Britain's peopled shore, 
Her useful sons exchanged for useless ore 7 
Seen all her triumphs hut destruction haste, 
Like flaring tapers brightening as they waste ; 
Seen Opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 
Lead stem Depopulation in her train. 
And over fields where scattered hamlets rose, 
Li barren solitary pomp repose 1 
Have we not seen, at Pleasure's lordly call, 
The smiling long-frequented village Ml 1 
Beheld the duteous son, the sire decayed, 
The modest matron, and the blushing maid. 
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Forced from their homes, a melancholy train, 
To traverse climes bejond the western main ; 
Where wild Oswego spreads her swamps around. 
And Niagara stuns with thundering sound ? 

Even now, perhaps, as there some pilgrim strays 
Through tangled forests, and through dangerous ways 
Where beasts with man divided empire claim, 
And the hrown Indian marks with murderous aim ; 
There, while above the giddy tempest flies, 
And all around distressful yells arise, 
The pensive exile, bending with his woe, 
To stop t«o fearful, and too feint to go, 
Casts a long look where England's glories shine, 
And bids his bosom sympathize with mine. 

Vain, very vain, my weary search ta find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind. 
Why have I strayed from pleasure and repose, 
To seek a good each government bestows 1 
In every government, though terrors reign, 
Though tyrant-kings or tyrant-laws restrain. 
How small, of all that human hearts endure. 
That part which iaws or kings can cause or cure ! 
Still to ouraelves in every place consigned, 
Our own felicity we make or find : 
With secret course, which no loud storms aunoy 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 
The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 
Luke's iron crown, and Damiena' bed of steel, 
To men remote from power but rarely known — 
Leave reason, faith, and conscience, all our own. 
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THE DESERTED VILLAGE 

Sweet Aubuen ! loveliest village of tho plain, 

Where health and plenty cheered the laboring awain, 

Where smiling Spring ita earliest visit paid, 

And parting Summer's lingering blooms delayed : 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please. 

How often have I loitered o'er thy green, 

Wliere humble happiness endeared each scene ! 

How often have I paused on every charm, — 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated fiirm. 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topped the neighboring hill. 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade. 

For talking age and whispering lovers made ! 

How often have I blessed the coming day 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labor free. 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ; 

While many a pastime circled in the shade. 

The young contending as the old surveyed. 

And many a gambol fix>licked o'er the ground. 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round : 

And still, as each repeated pleasure tired, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired ; 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown 

By holding out to tire each other down ; 
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TJie swain mistrustless of his smatted face, 
While secret laughter tittered round the place ; 
The bashful virgin's sidelong looks of love, 
The matron's glance that would those looks reprove. 
These were thj charms, sweet village ! sports like these, 
With aweet succession taught even toil to please ; 
These round thy bowers their cheerful influence ahed ; 
These were thy charms — but all these charms are fled. 

Sweet smiling \illage, loveliest of the lawn, 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant's hand is seen. 
And desolation saddens all thy green : 
One only master grasps tho whole domain, 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain. 
No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 
But choked with sedges works its weedy way ; 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest. 
The hollow-sounding bittern guards its neat ; 
Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 
And tires their echoes with unvaried cries. 
Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all. 
And the long grass o'ertops the mouldering wall; 
And, trembhng, shiinking from the spoiler's hand, 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay : 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride. 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 

A time there was, ere England's giiefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man : 
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For him light labor spread her wholesome store, 
Just gave what life required, hut gave no more ; 
His best companions, Innocence and Health ; 
And hia beat riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are altered ; trade's unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swaJn : 
Along the lawn where scattered hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose ; 
And every want to opulence allied, 
And every pang that folly pays to pride. 
Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
Those calm desires that asked but little room. 
Those healthful sports that graced tiie peaceful scene. 
Lived in each look, and brightened all the green. 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

Sweet Auburn ! parent of the blissful hour, 
Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant's power. 
Here, as I take my solitary rounds 
Amidst thy tangling walks and ruined grounds, 
And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew. 
Remembrance wakes with all her busy train. 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

In all my wanderings round this world of care. 
In all my griefs — and God has given my share — 
I still had hopes my latest hours to crown. 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 
To husband out life's taper at the close. 
And keep the flame from wasting, by repose. 
I still had hopes, for pride attends us still. 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learned skill, 
25 
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Around mj fire an evening group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt, and all I saw ; 

And, as an hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 

Pants to the place from whence at first he flew, 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return, and die at home at iaat. 
blest retirement, friend to life's decline, 

Retreats from care, that never must be mine ! 

How happy he who crowns, in shades like these, 

A youth of labor with an age of ease ; 

Who quits a world where strong temptations try, 

And, since 't is hard to combat, learns to fly ! 

Fur him-DO wretches, bom to work and weep. 

Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep ; 
No surly porter stands, in guilty state, 

To spurn imploring Famine from the gate ; 

But on he moves, to meet his latter end, 
Angels around befriending Virtue's friend — 
Bends to the grave with unperceived decay, 
While Resignation gently slopes the way — 
And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 
His heaven commences ere the world be past. 

Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening's close 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 
There, as I passed with careless steps and slow, 
The mingling notes came softened from below; 
The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung. 
The sober herd that lowed to meet their young, 
The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool, 
The playful children just let loose from school, 
The watch-dog's voice that bayed the whispering wind. 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind ; 
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These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 
And filled each pause the nightingale had made. 
But now the sounds of population fail, 
No cheerful murnmrs fluctuate in the gale, 
No busy steps the grass-grown footway tread, 
For all the bloomy flush of lifo is fled : 
All but yon widowed, solitary tfung. 
That feebly bends beside the plaahy spring ; 
She, wretched matron, forced in age, for bread. 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread, 
To pick her wintry ft^ot from the thorn, 
To seek her nightly shed, and weep till mom ; 
She only left of all the harmless train. 
The sad historian of the pensive plain ! 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a gaiden flower grows wilil. 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose. 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose, 
A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year. 
Remote from towns he ran his godly I'ace, 
Nor e'er had changed, nor wished to change, his place ; 
Unpractised he to fawn, or seek for power 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour. 
Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 
More skilled to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train ; 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain ; 
The long-remembered beggar was his guest. 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 
The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud. 
Claimed kindred there, and had his claim allowed; 
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The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Sat bj his fire, and talked the night away ; 
"Wept o'er bis wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered his cratch, and showed how fields were woa. 
Pleased with his guests, tlie good man learned to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits or tlieir faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity hegan. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And even his failings leaned to virtue's side ; 
But in his duty prompt, at every call, 
He watehed and wept, he prayed and felt for all ; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-flcdgcd offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed. 
The reverend champion stood : at his control 
Despair and anguish fied the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise. 
And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorned the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 
And fools who came io scoff remained to pray. 
The service passed, around the pious man. 
With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 
Even children followed, with endearing wile, 
And plucked his gown, to share the good man's smile. 
His ready smile a parent's warmth expressed. 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distreajcd. 
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To them his heart, Ma love, his griefs were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest ia heaven. 
As some tall cliff, that lii^a its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
"With Wo^omed furze unprofitably gay. 
There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule. 
The village master taught his little school, 
A man severe he was, and stem to view ; 
I knew him well, and every truant knew : 
Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face ; 
Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had ho ; 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round. 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned : 
Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught. 
The love he bore to learning was in fault. 
The village all declared how much he knew ; 
'Twas eertaiu he could write, and cipher too, 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage — 
And even tlie story ran — that he could gauge. 
Ill arguing, too, the parson owned hia skill, 
For even though vanquished he could argue still ; 
While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 

But passed is all his feme. The very spot, 
Where many a time he triumphed, is forgot. 
25* 
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Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 
Where once the sign-post caught tlie pasaing eye, 
Low lies that house where nut-hrown draughts inspired. 
Where gray-beard mirth and smiling toil retired, 
Where village statesmen talked with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
Tho parlor splendors of that festive place ; 
The whitewashed wall, the nicely-sanded floor, 
Tho varnished clock that clicked behind the door ; 
The cheat contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day ; 
The pictures placed for ornament and use, 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose ; 
The hearth, except when winter chilled the day. 
With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel gay, 
While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, 
Ranged o'er the chimney, glistened in a row. 

Vain transitory splendors ! could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall 1 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour's importance to the poor man's heai-t ; 
Thither no more the peasant shall repair 
To sweet obhvion of his daily care ; 
No more the farmer's news, the barber's tale. 
No more the woodman's ballad shall prevail ; 
No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 
Relax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round ; 
Nor the coy maid, half-willing to be prest. 
Shall kiss the cup to pass it to tlie rest. 
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Tea ! let the rich deride, the proud disilaiii, 
These aimple blessings of the lowly train — 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One natiye charm, than all the gloss of art : 
Spontaneous jojs, where Nature has its play. 
The soul adopts, and owns their first-bom sway ; 
Lightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmolested, unconfined; 
But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade. 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth arrayed, 
In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain, 
The toiling pleasure siclcens into pain : 
And. even while fashion's brightest arts decoy, 
The heart distrusting asiss, if this he joy ? 

Ye friends to truth, yo statesmen, who survey 
The rich man's joys increase, the poor's decay, 
'T is yours to judge, how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 
Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 
And shouting Folly hails them from her shore ; 
Hoards even beyond the miser's wish abound, 
And rich men flock from all the world around. 
Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name 
That leaves our useful products still the same. 
Not so the loss. The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied ; 
Space for his lake, his park's extended bounds, 
Space for his horse, liis equipage, and hounds : 
The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth 
Has robbed the neighboring iields of half their growth ; 
His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 
Indignant spurns the cottage from the green ; 
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Around the world each needful product flies, 
For all the luxuries the world supplies. 
While thus the land, adorned for pleasure — all 
In barren splendor fceblj waits the &H. 

As some feir female, unadorned and plain, 
Secure to please while youth confirms her reign, 
Slights every borrowed charm that dress supplies, 
Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes : 
But when those charms are past, for charms are frail. 
When time advances, and when lovers fell — 
She then shines forth, solicitous to bless, 
In aJi the glaring impotence of dress. 
Thus fares the land, by luxury betrayed : 
In nature's simplest charms at first arrayed, 
But verging to decline, its splendors rise, 
Its vistaa strike, its palaces surprise ; 
While, scourged hy famine, from the smiling land 
The mournful peasant leads his humble band ; 
And while he sinks, without one arm to save, 
The country blooms — a garden, and a grave. 

Where, then, ah ! where shall poverty reside, 
To 'scape the pressure of contiguous pride 7 
If to some common's fenceless limits strayed 
He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade. 
Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide. 
And even the bare-worn common is denied. 

If to the city sped — what waits him there 1 
To see profusion that he must not share ; 
To see ten thousand baneful arts combined 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 
To see each joy the sons of pleasure know 
Extorted from hia fellow-creature's woe. 
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Here, while the courtier glitters in hiocade, 

There the pale artist plies the sickly trade ; 

Here, while the proud then long-diawn pomps display, 

There the hlaok gibbet glooms beside the way. 

The dome where Pleasuie holds her midnight reign, 

Here, richly decked, admits the gorgeous train ; 

Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing square. 

The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 

Sure scenes like these no troubles e'er aunoy ! 

Sure these denote one universal joy ! 

Are these thy serious thoughts ? — Ah, turn thine eyo" 

Where the poor houseless shivering female lies. 

She once, perhaps, in village plenty blessed, 

Has wept at tales of innocence distressed — 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn ; 

Now lost to all — her friends, her virtue fled, 

Near her betrayer's door she lays her head. 

And, pinched with cold, and shrinking from the shower. 

With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour, 

When idly first, ambitious of the town. 

She left her wheel, and robes of country brown. 

Do tliine, sweet AuBDRK ! thine, the loveliest train. 
Do thy feir tribes participate her pain 7 
Even now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led. 
At proud men's doors they ask a little bread ! 

Ah, no ! To distant climes, a dreary etene, 
Where half the convex world intrudes between. 
Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go. 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their noe. 
Far different there from all that charmed before, 
The various terrors of that horrid shore ; 
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Those blaamg suns that dart a downward raj, 
And fiercely shed intolerable day ; 
Those matted woods where birds forget to sing, 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling ; 
Those poisonous fields witb rank luxuriance crowned, 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around ; 
Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The ratthng terrors of the vengeful snake ; 
Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey, 
And savage men more murderous still than they ; 
While oft in whirls the mad tornado ilies, 
Mingling the ravaged landscape with the skies. 
Far different these from every former scene, 
The eoohng brook, the grassy-vested green. 
The breezy covert of the warbling grove. 
That only sheltered thefts of harmless love. 

Good Heaven ! what sorrows gloomed that parting da 
That called them from their native walks away. 
When the poor exiles, every pleasure past, 
Hung round their bowers, and fondly looked their last, 
And took a long ferewell, and wished in vain 
For seata like these beyond the western main ; 
And shuddering still to face the distant deep, 
Returned and wept, and still returned to weep. 
The good old sire the first prepared to go 
To new-found worlds, and wept for others' woe ; 
But for himself, in conscious virtue brave, 
He only wished for worlds beyond the grave. 
His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears. 
The fond companion of his helpless years. 
Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 
And left a lover's for a fiither's arras. 
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With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes, 
And blessed the cot where every pleasure rose, 
And kissed her thoughtless babes with unmy a tear, 
And clasped them close, in sorrow doubly dear ; 
Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief 
In all the silent manliness of grief, 

Luxury ! thou cursed by Heaven's decree, 
How ill exchanged are things like these for thee ! 
How do thy potions, with insidious joy, 
Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy ! 
Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grown. 
Boast of a florid vigor not tlieir own ; 
At every draught more large and large they grow, 
A bloated mass of rank, unwieldy woe ; 
Till, sapped their strength, and every part unsound, 
Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round. 

Even now the devastation is begun, 
And half the business of destruction done ; 
Even now, metiiinka, as pondering here I stand. 
I see the rural Virtues leave the land. 
Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail. 
That idly waiting flaps with every gale. 
Downward they move, a melancholy band, 
Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 
Contented toil, and hospitable care. 
And kind connubial tenderness are there ; 
And piety with wishes placed above, 
And steady loyalty, and faithful love. 

And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid, 
Still first to fly where sensual joys invade, 
Unfit in these degenerate times of shame 
To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame ; 
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Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried, 
Mj shame in crowds, my solitary pride ; 
Tliou source of all my bliss, and all my woe, 
That found'st me poor at first, and keep'st me so ; 
Thou guide by which the nobler arts excel, 
Thou nurse of every virtue — fere thee well ! 
^Farewell ! and ! where'er thy voice be tried. 
On Tomo's cliife, or Pambamarca's side, 
Whether where equinoctial fervors glow, 
Or winter wraps the polar world in snow. 
Still let thy voice, prevailing over time, 
Redress the rigors of the inclement clime ; 
Aid slighted truth : with thy persuasive strain 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain ; 
Teach him, that states of native strength possessed, 
Though very poor, may still be very blessed ; 
That trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the labored mole away — 
Wliile self-dependent power can time defy, 
As roolcs resist the billows and tlie sky. 
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Or nil! when ScarroQ liis companions invited, 

Edcli guest brought his dish, and the feast was united ; 

If our landlord supplies us with beef and with fish, 

Let Bdch guest bring himself, — and be brings the best dish 

Our Dean shall be venison, just fresh from the plains ; 

Our Burte shall be tongue, with the garnish of brains ; 

Our Will shall be wild-fowl, of excellent flavor ; 

And Dick with his pepper shall heighten their savor ; 

Our Cumberland's sweet-bread its pla«e shall obtain; 

And Douglas is pudding, substantial and plain ; 

Our Garrick's a salad,— for in him we see 

Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness E^ree; 

To make out the dinner, full certain I am 

That Ridge is anchovy, and Reynolds is lamb ; 

That Hickey 'a a capon, and, by the same rule, 

Magnanimous Goldsmith a gooseberry fool. 

At a dinner so various, at such a repast. 

Who 'd not be a glutton, and stick to the last f 

Here, waiter, more wine ! let me sit while I 'm able. 

Till all my companions sink under the table ; 

Then, with chaos and blunders encircling my head. 

Let me ponder, and tell what I think of the dead. 

Here lies the good Dean, reiinited to earth, 
Who mixed reason with pleasure, and wisdom with mirth ; 
If he had any faults, he has left us in doubt, 
At least, in six weeks, I could not find them out ; 
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Yet some have declared, and it can't lie denied 'em, 
That sly-boots was cursedly cumiing to hide 'em. 

Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was such, 
We scarcely can praise it, or blame it too much ; 
Who, bjm for the universe, narrowed his mind. 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind ; 
Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat 
To persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him a vote ; 
Who, too deep for his hearere, still went on refining. 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining : 
Though equal to all things, for all things unfit ; 
Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit ; 
For a patriot too cool ; for a drudge disobedient ; 
And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient. 
In short, 't was his fate, unemployed, or in place, sir — 
To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks witli a razor. 

Here lies honest William, whose heart was a mint, 
Wbilc the owner ne'er knew half the good that was in 't ; 
The pupil of impulse, it forced him along, 
Hia conduct still right, with his argument wrong ; 
Still aiming at honor, yet fearing t« roam. 
The coachman was tipsy, the chariot drove home ; 
Would you ask for his merits "i alas ! he had none ; 
What was good was spontaneous, his faults were his own. 

Here lies honest Richard, whose fate I must sigh at ; 
Alas ! that such frolic should now be so quiet ! 
What spirits were his ! what wit and what whim ! 
Kow breaking a jest, and now breaking a limb ; 
Now wrangling and grumbling to keep up the ball ; 
Now teasing and vexing — yet laughing at all ! 
In short, so provoking a devil was Dick, 
That we wished him full ten times a day at Old Nick ; 
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Bat, misaing hia mirth and agreeable vein, 
Aa often we wished to have Dick back again. 

Here Cumberland liea, having acted his parts, 
The Terence of England, the mender of hearta ; 
A flattoring painter, who made it his care 
To draw men as they ought to he, not la they are. 
Hia gallants are al! faultless, his women dmne, 
And comedy wondera at being ao fine ' 
Lite a tragedy queen he his dizcned hi,i out, — 
Or rather like tragedy gi^mg i lout 
His fools have their follies ao bat in a crowd 
Of virtues and feelings that folly grows proud ; 
And coxcombs, alike in their failings alone, 
Adopting his portraits, are pleased with their own. 
Say, where has our poet this malady caught 1 
Or wherefore his characters thus without feult 1 
Say, was it that vainly directing his view 
To find out men's virtues, and finding them few, 
Quite sick of pursuing each trouhleaome elf, 
He grew laay at last — and drew from himself 1 

Here Douglas retires from his toils to relax, 
The scourge of impostors, the terror of quacks ; 
Come, all ye quack bards, and ye quacking divines, 
Come, and dance on the spot where your tyrant reclines ! 
When satire and censure encircled his throne, 
I feared for your safety,— I feared for my own ;■ 
But now he is gone, and we want a detector. 
Our Dodds shall be pious, our Kenricks shall lecture ; 
Macpherson write bombast, and call it a style ; 
Our Townshend make speeches, and I shall compile ; 
New Laudera and Bowers the Tweed shall cross over. 
No countryman living their tricks to discover ; 
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Detection her taper shall quench to a spark, 

And Scotchman meet Scotchman, and cheat in the dark 

Here lies David Garrick,- — dcscrihe me, who can, 
An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man : 
As an actor, confessed without rival to shine ; 
As a wit, if not first, in the very first line ; 
Yet, with talents like these, aod an excellent heart, 
The man had his fiiiliiigs, — a dupe to his art. 
Like an ill-judging heauty, his colors he spread, 
And heplastered with rouge his own natural red. 
On tLe stage he was natural, simple, afiecting ; 
'T was only that when he was off he was acting. 
With no reason on earth to go out of his way. 
He turned and he varied full ten times a day. 
Though secure of our hearts, yet confoundedly sick 
If they were not his own by finessing and trick ; 
He cast off his friends, as a huntsman his pack, 
For he knew when he pleased he could whistle them hacl 
Of praise a mere glutton, he swallowed what came, 
And the puff of a dunce, he mistook it for feme ; 
Till his relish grown callous, almost to disease, 
Who peppered the highest was surest to please. 
But let us be candid, and speak out our mind, — 
If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 
Ye Kenricka, ye Kellys, and Woodfalls so grave, 
What a commerce was yours, while you got and you ga\ 
How did Grub-street reecho the shouts that you raised, 
WhQe he was be-IUfflciused, and you were be-praised ! 
But peace to his spirit, wherever it flies. 
To act as an angel, and mix with the skies ; 
Those poets, who owe their best fiime to his skill. 
Shall BtJU be his flatterers, go where he will; 
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Old fehak-'peaic receive him with praise and with love, 
And Beanmonts <iEd Bens he his Kelljs above. 

Heie Hickey reclines, a most bluat pleasant creature, 
And blander itself must allow him good-nature ; 
He cheiished his friend, and he relished a bumper ; 
let one fault he had, and that one was a thumper. 
Perhips you may ask if the man waa a miser ■? 
I answer, no, no, — for he always waa wiser ; 
Too courteous, perhaps, or obligingly flat ? 
His very worst foe can't accuse him of that ; 
Perhaps he confided in men as they go. 
And so was too foolishly honest ? Ah, no ! 
Then what waa his failing 1 come, tell it, and bum ye — 
He was — could he help it 1 — a special attorney. 

Here Reynolds is laid, and, to tell you my mind. 
He has not left a better or wiser behind ; 
His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand ; 
His manners were gentle, complying, and bland ; 
Still horn to improve us in every part,— 
His pencil our faces, his manners our heart. 
To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering. 
When they judged without skill, he was still hard of 

hearing ; 
When they talked of their Raphaels, Correggios, and stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff. 



Heue Whitefoord reehnes, and, deny it who can, 
Though he merrily lived, he is now a grave man ; 
Rare compound of oddity, frolic, and fun, — 
Who relished a joke, and rejoiced in a pun ; 
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Whose temper was generous, open, sincere — 
A stranger to flattery, a stranger to fear ; 
Who scattered around wit and humor at will ; 
Whose daily bons mots half a column might fill ; 
A Scotohman, from pride and from prejudice free ; 
A scholar, yet surely no pedant was he. 

What pity, alas ! that so liberal a mind 
Should so long be to newspaper essays confined ; 
Who perhaps to the summit of science could soar, 
Yet content " if tlie table he set on a roar," — 
Whose talents to fill any station were fit, 
Yet happy if Woodfall confessed him a wit. 

Ye newspaper witlings ! ye pert scribbling folks \ 
Who copied his squibs, and reechoed his jokca : 
Ye tame imitators, ye servile herd, come. 
Still follow your master, and visit his tomb ; 
To deck it bring with yon festoons of the vine, 
And copious libations bestow on his shrine ; 
Then strew all around it — you can do no less — 
Cross-readings, ship-news, and mistakes of the press. 

Merry Whitefoord, farewcU ! for thy sake I admit 
That a Scot may have humor — I had almost said wit ; 
This debt to thy memory I cannot refuse — 
"Thou best-humored man with the worst-humored Muse." 
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lYRICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 



TO AN IMPERTINENT MDSIOIAN. 



OuB herald hath proclaimed this saying : 

" See .^Isop dancing," — smd his monkey playing. 



THE CLOWN'S BEPLT. 
JouN Teott was desired by two witty peers 
To tell them the reason why asses had ears : 
"An't please you," quoth John, "I'm not given to let 
Nor dare I pretend to know more than my betters; 
Howe'er, from this time I shall ne'er see your graces, 
Aa I hope to be saved ! without thinking on asaes." 



SuaE 't was by Providence designed, 
Rather in pity than in hate, 

That he should be, like Cupid, blind. 
To save him from Narcissus' fet«. 
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Say, cruel Iria, prettj rake, 

Deaj mercenary beauty, 
Wliat annual offering shall I make 

Expressive of my duty'! 

My heart, a victim to thine eyea, 

Should I at once deliver — 
Say, would the angry fair-one prize 

The gift, who slights the giver f 

A bill, a jewel, watch, or toy, 
My rivals give — and let them : 

If gems or gold impart a joy, 

I '11 give them — when I get them. 

I'll give — but not the full-Hown rose. 

Or rosebud more m fiishion ; 
Such short-lived offerings but disclose 

A transitory passion. 

I '11 give thee something yet unpaid. 

Not less sincere than civil : 
I '11 give thee — ah ! too charming maid, 

I '11 give thee —to the devil ! 



THE LOGICIANS REFUTED. 



Logicians have but ill-defined 
As rational the human mind ; 
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Reason, they saj, belongs to man — 
But let them prove it if they can. 
Wise Aristotle and Smiglecius, 
By ratiocinations specious, 
Have strove to prove with great precision, 
With definition and division, 
Homo est ratione prueditum — 
But for my soul I cannot credit 'em : 
And must in spite of them maintain 
That man and all his ways are vain, 
And that this boasted lord of nature 
Is boti a weak and erring creature ; 
That instinct is a surer guide 
Than reason, boasting mortals' pride. 
And that brute beasts are &r before 'em : 
De us est anima brtiioz.um^__ 
Who ever knew an honest brute 
At law his neighbor prosecute ; 
Bring action for assault and battery. 
Or friend beguile with lies and flattery 1 
O'er plams they ramble unconfined, 
No politics disturb their mind ; 
They eat their meals, and take their sport, 
Nor know who 's in or out at court ; 
They never to the levee go 
To treat as dearest friend a foe ; 
They never importune his grace, 
Nor ever cringe to men in place ; 
Nor undertake a dirty job. 
Nor draw the quill to write for Bob. 
Fraught with invective they ne'er go 
To folks at Paternoster-row : 
27 
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No judges, fiddlers, dancing-n 
No pickpockets, or poetasters, 
Are known to honest quadrupeds ; 
No single brute hia fellow leads. 
Brutes never meet in bloody fray, 
Nor cut each other's throats for pay. 
Of beasts, it is confessed, the ape 
Comes nearest us in human shape : 
Like man, he imitates each fashion, 
And malice is hia ruling passion. 
But both in malice and grimafloa 
A courtier any ape surpasses. 
Behold him, humbly cringing, wait 
Upon the minister of state : 
View him soon after to inferiors 
Aping the conduct of superioi^ ; 
He promises with equal air, 
And to perform takes equal care. 
He in his turn finds imitators ; 
At court, the porters, lackeys, waiters, 
Their masters' manners still contract — 
And footmen lords and dukes can act. 
Thus, at the court, both great and small 
Behave alike ^ for all ape all. 



A MADRIGAL. 



Webping, murmuring, complaining. 
Lost to every gay delight — 

Myra, too sincere for feigning, 

Eears the approaching bridal night. 
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Yet why impair thy bright perfection, 
Or dim thy beauty with a tear 7 

Had Myra followed my direction, 
She long had wanted cause of fear. 



Amidst the clamor of exulting joys, 
Which triumph forces from the patriot heart, 

Grief dares to mingle her aoul-piercing voice, 

And quells the raptures which from pleasure start, 

Wolfe, to the« a streaming flood of woe 
Sighing we pay, and think even conquest dear ; 

Quebec in vain shall teach our breast to glow, 
Whilst thy sad fete extorts the heart-wrung tear. 

Alive, the foe tby dreadful vigor fled, 

And saw thee fall with joy-pronoUnclng eyes ; 

Yet they shall know thou conquerest, though dead — 
Since from thy tomb a thousand heroes rise. 



AN ELEGY 



Good people all, with one accord. 
Lament for Madam Blaize, 

Who never wanted a good word — 
From tbose who spoke her praise. 
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The needy seldom passed her door, 

Aad always found her kind ; 
She freely lent to all the poor — 

Who left a pledge behind. 

She strove the neighhorhood to please 
With manners wondi-ous winning, 

And never followed wicked ways — 
Unless when she waa sinning. 

At churchj in silks and satins new, 

With hoop of monstrous size, 
She never slumbered in her pew — 

But when she shut her eyes. 

Her love was sought, I do aver, 

By twenty beaux and more ; 
The king himself has followed her — 

When she has walked before. 

But now her wealth and Snery fled. 
Her tjangers-on cut short all ; 

The doctors found, when she was dead — 
Her last disorder mortal. 

Let ua lament, in sorrow sore, 
For Kent-street well may say, 

That, had she lived a twelvemonth more - 
She had not died to-day. 



DESCRIPTION OF AN AUTHOR'S BED-CHAMBEB. 

Where the R«d Lion, flaring o'er the way, 
Livites eaoh passing stranger that can pay — 
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Where Calvert's butt, and Pareon's black champagne, 
Regale the draba and bloods of Drurj-laae — 
There in a lonely room, from bailiffi snug, 
The Muae found Scroggen, stretched beneath a rug. 
A window, patched with paper, lent a ray- 
That dimly showed the state in which he lay : 
The sanded floor that grits beneath the tread ; 
The humid wall with paltry pictures spread ; 
The royal game of goose was there in view. 
And the twelve rules the royal martyr drew ; 
The seasons, framed with listing, found a place, 
And brave prince William showed his lamp-black lace. 
The morn was cold — he viewa with keen desire 
The rusty grat«, unconscious of a fire ; 
With beer and milk arrears the frieze was scored, 
And five cracked tea-cups dressed the chimney-board ; 
A night-cap decked his brows instead of h&y, 
A cap by night — a stocking all the day ! 



To you, bright fiiir, the Nine address their lays, 
And tune my feeble voice to sing thy praise ; 
The heartfelt power of every charm divine. 
Who can withstand their all-commanding shine % 
Bee how she moves along with every grace. 
While soul-brought tears steal down each shining ^e. 
She speaks ! 'tis rapture all, and nameless bliss ; 
Ye gods ! what transport e'er compared tfl this? 
As when in Paphian groves the Queen of Love 
With fond complaint addressed the listening Jove — 
27* 
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'T was joj and endlesa blisses all around, 
And rocks forgot their hardness at the sound. 
Then first, at last, even Jove was taken in; 
And felt her charms, without disguise, within. 



Te Muses, pour the pitying tear 

For Pollio snatched away ; 
! had he lived another year — 

He had not died to-day. 

! were he born to bless mankind 

In virtuous times of yore, 
Heroes themselves had fallen behind — 

Whene'er he went before. 

How sad the groves and plains appear. 

And sympathetic sheep ; 
Even pitying hills would drop a tear — 

If hills could learn to weep. 

His bounty m exalted strain 
Each bard might well display, 

Since none implored relief in vain — 
That went reheved away. 

And hark ! I hear the tuneful throng 

His obsequies forbid ; 
He still shall live, shall live as long — 

Afl ever dead man did. 
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TRANSLATION 



In all my Enna's beauties bleat, 
Amidst profusion still I pine ; 

For though she gives mc up her b; 
Its panting tenant is not mine. 



THE CAPTIVITZ. 



THE PERSONS. 

First Israelilish Prophet. t^rst Chaldean Priest. 

Second Israelitish Prophet. Second Chaldean Priest. 

Israelitisk Woman. Chaldean Woman. 

Chorus of Youths and Virgins. 
Scene — The Banks of the River Ewpkrates, near Babylon. 



Tk captive tribes, that hourly work and weep, 
Where flows Euphrates, munnuring to the deep 
Suspend a while the task, the tear suspend. 
And turn to God, your fiithor and your friend : 
Insulted, chained, and all the world a foe. 
Our God alone is all we boast below- 



Our God is all we boast below, 
To Him we turn our eyes ; 

And every added weight of woe 
Shall make our homage rise ■ 
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And though no temple richly drest, 

Nor sacrifice, is here, 
We '11 make Hia temple in our breast. 

And offer up a tear. 



That strain once more ! it bids remembrance rise, 

And brings my long-lost country to mine eyes. 

Te fields of Sharon, dressed in flowery pride ; 

Ye plains where Jordan rolls its gWsy tide ; 

Ye hills of Lebanon, with cedars crowned ; 

Te Gilead groves, that fling perfumes around : 

Those hills how sweet ! those plains how wondrous Eur ! 

But sweeter still, when Heaven was with us there. 



Memory, thou fond deceiver ! 

Still importunate and vam ; 
To former joys recurring ever. 

And turning all the past to 

Thou, like the world, the oppressed 
Thy smiles increase the wretch's ■ 

And he who wants each other blcssi 
In thee must ever find a foe. 



Yet, why repine 1 What though by bonds confined, 
Should bonds enslave the vigor of the mind 1 
Have we not cause for triumph, when we see 
Ourselves alone from idol worship free 1 
Are not, this very day, those feasts begun 
Where prostrate folly hails the rising sun 1 
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Do not our tyrant lords this day ordajn 

For superstitious rites and mirth pro&ne 'I 

And should we mourn f Should coward Virtue fly. 

When impious Folly rears her front on high 1 

No ! rather let us triumph still the more — 

And as our fortune sinks, our wishes soar. 



The triumphs that on vice attend 
Shall ever in confusion end ; 
The good man suffers but to gain, 
And every virtue springs from pain ; 

Aa aromatic plants l>est«w 
No spicy fragrance while they grow ; 
But crushed, or trodden to the ground, 
DifiUse their bahny sweets around. 



But hush, my sons ! our tyrant lords are near — 
The sound of barbarous mirth offonds mine ear ; 
Triumphant music floats along tho vale — 
Near, nearer still, it gathers on the gale : 
The growing note their near approach declares ; - 
Desiat, my sons, nor mix the strain with theirs. 



Come on, my companions, the triumph display ; 

Let rapture the minutes employ ; 
The sun calls us out on this festival day, 

And our monarch partakes of our joy. 
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Like the sun, our great monarch all pleasure Sttpplie 

Both similar blessiDgs bestow : 
Tlie sun with his splendor illumines the skies ; 

And our monarch enlivei^ below- 



Haste, ye sprightly sons of pleasure ; 

Love presents its brightest treasure, 

Leave all other sports for me. 



Or, rather, love's doligl 
Haste to raptures ever rising ; 

Wine shall bless the brave and free. 



Wine and beauty thus inviting, 
Each to different joys exciting, 
Whither shall my choice incline 1 



I '11 waste no longer thought in 
But, neither love nor wine refusing, 
I '11 mate them both together mine. 



But whence, when joy should brighten o'er the land, 
This sullen gloom in Judah's captive band? 
Ye sons of Judah, why the lute unstrung 1 
Or why those harps on yonder willows hung? 
Come, take the lyre, and pour the sti'ain along. 
The day demands it : aing us Sion'a song. 
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s jOTir griefe, and join our tuneful choir ; 
For wbo liko you can wake the sleeping lyre ! 

Bowed down with ciiains, the scom of all mankind 
To want, to toil, and every ill consigned — 
Is this a time to bid us raise the strain. 
And mix in rites that Heaven regards with pain 1 
No, never ! May this hand forget each art 
That speeds the power of music to the heart. 
Ere I forget the land that gave me birth, 
Or join with sounds profane its sacred mirth ! 

Insulting slaves ! if gentler methods fail, 
The whip and angry tortures shall prevail. 

[Ej^eunl Chaldeans 



Why, let them come, one good remains to cheer; 
We fear the Lord, and know no other fear. 

CnORUS OF CHALDEANS. 

Can whips or tortures hurt the mind 
On God's supporting breast rechned 1 
Stand feat, — and let our tyrants see 
That fortitude is victory. 



peace of mind, angelic gueat ! 

Thou softest soother of the hreasi 

Dispense thy balmy store. 
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Wing all our thoughts to reach the a 
Till earth, diminished to our eyes, 
Shall vanish as we soar. 



No more ! Too long has justice heen delayed — ■ 
The king's commands mi^t fully be obeyed ; 
Compliance with his will your peace secures, 
Praise but our gods, and every good is yours. 
But if, rebellious to his high command, 
You spurn the fevora offered at his hand, 
Think, timely think, what ills remain behind ; 
Reflect, nor tempt to rage the royal mind. 



Fierce is the whirlwind howling 
O'er Afric's sandy plain. 

And fierce the tempest roiling, 
Along the furrowed main ; 

But storms that fly 

To rend the sky, 
Every ill presaging — 

Less dreadful show 

To worlds below 
Than angry monarcha raging. 



Ah me ! what angry terrors round us grow ! 
How shrinks my soul to meet the threatened blow ! 
Ye prophets, skilled in Heaven's eternal truth, 
Forgive my sex's fears, forgive my youth ! 
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If, shrinking thus when frowning power appears, 
I wish for !ife and jield me to my fears. 
Let us one hour, one little hour obey ; 
To-morrow'a tears may wash the stain away. 
Air. 
The wreteh, condemned with life to part. 

Still, still on hope relies ; 
And every pang that rends the heart 
Bids expectation rise. 

Hope, like the glimmering laper's light, 

Adorns and cheers our way ; 
And still, as darker grows the night, 

Emits a brighter ray. 



Why this delay 1 At length for joy prepaio . 
I read your looks, and see compliance there. 
Come raise the strain, and grasp the full-toned 1; 
The time, the theme, the place, and all conspire. 



See the ruddy morning smiling, 
Hear the grove to bliss beguiling ; 
Zephyrs through the valley playing, 
Streams along the meadow straying. 



While these a constant revel keep, 
Shall reason only hid me weep "i 
Hence, intruder ! we '11 pursue 
Nature, a better guide than you. 
28 
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Every moment, as it flows, 
Some pecaliar pleasure owes ; 
Then let ua, providently wise, 
Seize the debtor as it flies. 

Think not to-morrow can repay 
The pleasures that we lose to-day ; 
To-morrow's most unbounded store 
Can but pay its proper score. 



But hush ! see, foremost of the captive choir, 
The master prophet grasps his full-toned lyre ; 
Mark where he sits, with executing art, 
Feels for each tone, and speeds it to tie heart. 
See, inspiration fllls his n^ ng form 
Awful as clouds that nurse the growing storm ! 
And now his voice, act,oidant to the strmg 
Prepares our monarch a victones to sing 



From north, from south, from east, from west, 

Conspiring foes shall come ; 
Tremble, thou vice-polluted breast, 

Blasphemers, all be dumb. 

The tempest gathers all around, 

On Babylon it lies ; 
Down with her ! down — down to the ground r 

She sinks, she groans, she dies. 
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Down with her, Lord, to lick the dust. 

Ere yonder setting sun ; 
Serve her aa she has served the just : 

'T is fixed — it shall be done. 



Enough ! when slaves thus insolent presume, 

The king himself shall judge, and fix their doom. 

Shortsighted wretches ! have not you and all 

Beheld our power in Zedekiah'a Ml? 

To yonder gloomy dungeon turn your eyes — 

Mark where dethroned your captive monarch lies ; 

Deprived of sight, and rankling in his chain, 

He calls on Death to terminate his pain. 

Yet know, ye slaves, that still remain behind 

More ponderous chains, and dungeons more confined. 

Arise, all-potent Ruler, rise, 

And vindicate thy people's cause, — 

Till every tongue, in every land. 
Shall offer up unfeigned applause. 

ACT III. 



Yes, my companions, Heaven's decrees are past. 

And our fixed empire shall forever last : 

In vain the maddening prophet threatens woe. 

In vain Rebellion aims her secret blow : 

Still shall our fame and growing power be spread 

And still our vengeance crush the guilty head. 
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Coeval with man 
Our empire began, 
And never shall Ml, 
Till ruin shakes all. 
Witli tie ruin of all, 
Shall Babylon fall. 



'T is thus that pride triumphant rears the head, 
A little while, and all her power is fled : 
But ha ! what means yon sadly plaintive train, 
That this way slowly bends along the plain ) 
And now, methinks, a pallid corse they bear 
To yonder bank, and rest the body there. 
Aks ! too well mine eyes observant tra«e 
The last remains of Judah's royal race : 
Our monarch falls, and now our fears arc o'er, . 
The wretched Zedekiah is no more ! 



Ye wretches who by fortune's hate 
In want and sorrow groan — 

Come, ponder hie severer fate, 
And learn to bless your own. 

Ye sons, from fortune's lap supplied, 
A while the bliss suspend ; 

Like yours, his life began in pride — 
Like his, your lives may end. 
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Behold his squalid corse with sorrow worn, 
His wretched limbs with ponderous fetters torn ; 
Those eyeloss orbs that shock with ghastly glare, 
Those ill-hecomiTig robes, aud matted hair. 
And sliall not Heaven for this its terrors show, 
And deal its angry vengeance on the foe ? 
How long, how long, Almighty Lord of all, 
Shall wrath vindictivo threaten ere it fall ! 



As panting flies the hunted hind, 
Wlicre brooks refreshing stray ; 

And rivers through the valley wind. 
That stop the hunter's way : 



Thus we, Lord, alike 
For streams of mercy long 

Those streams that cheer the s 
And overwhelm the strong. 



But, whence that shout 1 Good Heavens ! Amazement all : 

See yonder tower just nodding to the fall : 

See where an army covers all the ground. 

Saps the strong walls, and pours destruction round ! 

The ruin smokes, destruction pours along — ■ 

How low the great, how feeble are the strong ! 

The foe prevails, the lofty walls recline — 

0, God of hosts, the victory is Thine ! 



Down with them. Lord, to lick the dust — 
Thy vengeance be begun ; 
28* 
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Serve them aa thej have served the just, 
And let thy will he done. 



All, all is lost ! The Syrian army fails ; 
Cyrus, the conqueror of the world, prevails ! 
The ruin smokes, the torrent pours along — 
How low the proud, how feeble are the strong ! 
Save ua, Lord ! to Thee, though late, we pray 
And give repentance hut an hour's delay. 



Thrice happy, who in happy hour 
To Heaven their praise bestow, 

And own his all-«onsuniing power 
Before they feel the blow. 



Now, now 's our time ! ye wretches bold and blind, 
Brave but to God, and cowards to mankind, 
Too late you seek that power unsought before — 
Your wealth; your pride, your kingdom, are no more ! 

Air. 
Lucifer ! thou son of morn. 
Alike of Heaven and man the foe, — 

Heaven, men, and all, 

Now press thy fell, 
And sink thee lowest of the low, 

Babylon, how art thou fallen ! 
Thy tail more dreadful from delay ! 
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Thy streets forlorn 
To iviida ahall turn, 
Where toads shall pant, and vultures prey '. 



Such be her fate. But listen ! from afer 
The clarion's note proclaims the finished war ! 
Cyrus, our great restorer, is at hand. 
And this way leads his formidable band. 
Give, give your songs of Zion to the wind, 
And hail the benefactor of mankind : 
He comes, pursuant to divine decree, 
To chain the strong, and set the captive frcf 

Rise to raptures past expressing, 
Sweeter from remembered woesj 

Cyrus comes, our wrongs redressing, 
Comes to give the world repose. 

Cyrus comes, the world redressing. 
Love and Pleasure in his train ; 

Comes to heighten every blessing, 
Comes to soften every pain. 

Hail to him with mercy reigning. 
Skilled in every peaceful art ; 

Who, from bonds our limbs unchaining, 
Only binds the willing heart. 

But chief to Thee, our God, defender, friend, 
Let praise be given to all eternity ; 

Thou, without beginning, without end — 
Let us and all begin and end in Thee ! 
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THE DOUBLE TRANSFORJMATION 

Secluded from domestic strife, 

Jack Eookwonn led a college life ; 

A fellowship, at twenty-five, 

Made liim the happiest maa alive ; 

Ho drank his glass, and cra«ked his joke, 

And freshmen wondered as he spoke. 

Such pleasures, unalloyed with care, 
Could any accident impair ] 
Could Cupid's shaft at leogth transfix 
Our swain, arrived at thirty-six) 
0, had the archer ne'er come down 
To ravage in a country town ; 
Or Flavia been content t» stop 
At triumphs in a Fleet-street shop ! 
! had her eyes forgot to hlaac ; 
Or Jack had wanted eyes to gaze. 
! — but let exclamation cease ; 
Her presence banished all his peace t 
So, with decorum all things carried, 
Miss frowned, and blushed, and then was — 

Need we expose to vulgar sight 
The raptures of the bridal night 1 
Need we intrude on hallowed ground, 
Or draw the curtains closed around 'I 
Let it suf&ce that each ha^ charms : 
He clasped a goddess in his arms ; 
And, though she felt his usage rough, 
Yet in a man 't was well enough. 
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The honey-moon like lightning flew ; 
The second brought its transports too , 
A third, a fourth, were not amisa ; 
The fifth was friendship mixed with hlisa ; 
But when a twelvemonth passed away, 
Jack found his goddess made of clay : 
Found half the charms that decked her face 
Arose from powder, shreds, or lace ; 
But still the worst remained behind — 
That very ta«e had robbed her mind. 

Skilled in no other arts was she 
But dressing, patching, repartee ; 
And, just as humor rose or fell, 
By turns a akttem or a belle. 
'Tis true she dressed with modern grace — 
Half-naked at a ball or race ; 
But when at home, at board or bed, 
Five greasy night-eapa wrapped her head. 
Could so much beauty condescend 
To he a dull domestic friend 1 
Could any curtain-lectures bring 
To decency so fine a thing ? 
In short — by night 't was fits or fretting ; 
By day, 'twas gndding or coquetting. 
Fond to be seen, she kept a bevy 
Of powdered coxcombs at her levee ; 
The squire and captain took their stations, 
And twenty other near relations. 
Jack sucked his pipe, and often broke 
A sigh in suflFocating smoke ; 
While all their hours were past between 
Insulting repartee or spleen. 
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Thug, as her faults estch ijay were known, 
He thinks her features coarser grown : 
He fancies every vice she shows 
Or thins her lip or points her nose ; 
Whenever rage or envy rise, 
How wide her mouth, how wild her eyes ! 
lie knows not how, but so it is. 
Her face is grown a knowing phiz — 
And, though her fops are wondrous civil. 
He thinks her ugly as the devil. 
Now, to perplex the ravelled noose. 
As each a different way pursues — 
While sullen or loquacious strife 
Promised to hold them on for life — 
That dire disease, whose ruthless power 
Withers the beauty's transient flower, 
Lo ! the sma!l-pox — whose horrid glare 
Levelled its terrors at the fair ; 
And, rifling every youthful gra^e, 
Left but the remnant of a face. 

The glass, grown hateful to her sight, 
Reflected now — ■ a perfect fright ; 
Each former art she vainly tries 
To bring back lustre to her eyes ; 
Li vain she tries her pastes and creams 
To smooth her skin, or hide its seams : 
Her country beaux and city cousins, 
Lovers no more, flew off by dozens : 
The squire himself was seen to yield ■ 
And even the captain quit the field. 
Poor madam, now condemned to hack 
The rest of life with anxious Jack, 
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Perceiving others fairly flown, 
Attempted pleaaing him alone. 
Ja«k soon was dazzled to behold 
Her present face surpass the old. 
With modesty her cheeks are dyed ; 
Humility displaces pride : 
For tawdry finery is seen 
A person ever neatly clean : 
No more presuming on her sway, 
She leams good nature every day : 
Serenely gay, and strict in duty, 
Jack finds his wife — a perfect beauty. 



A NEW SIMILE. 



Long had I sought in vain to find 
A likeness for the scribbling kind — 
The modem scribbling kind, who writ« 
In wit, and sense, and nature's spite — 
Till reading, I forgot what day on, 
A chapter out of Tooke's Pantheon, 
I think I met with something there 
To suit my purpose to a hair. 
But let us not proceed too furious, 
First please to turn to god Mercurius : 
You '11 find him pictured at full length 
In book the second, page the tenth. 
The stress of all my proofs on him I lay, 
And now proceed we to our simile. 
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Imprimis, pray otserve his hat, 
Wings upon either side — mark that. 
Well ! what is it from thence we gather 1 
Why these denote a, brain of feather. 
A brain of feather ! very right — 
With wit that 's flighty, learning light ; 
Such as to modern bards decreed : 
A just comparison — proceed. 

In the next place, his feet peruse ; 
Wings grow again from both his shoes ; 
Designed, no doubt, their part to bear. 
And waft his godship through the air. 
And here my simile unites — ■ 
i'or, in a modern poet's flights, 
I 'm sure it may he justly said. 
His feet are useful as his head. 

Lastly, vouchsafe to observe his hand, 
Filled with a snake-encircled wand ; 
By classic authors termed caduceus, 
And highly feined for several uses ; 
To wit — most wondrously endued, 
No poppy-wat«r half so good — 
For let folks only get a touch, 
Its soporific virtue 's such, 
Though ne'er so much awake before. 
That quickly they begin to snore : 
Add, too, what certain writers tell — 
With this he drives men's soul's to hell 

Now to apply, begin we then : 
His wand 's a modern author's pen ; 
The serpents round about it twined 
Denote him of the reptile kind — 
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Denote the rage with which he writes, 
His frothy slaver, venomed bites ; 
All equal semblance still to keep, 
Alike, too, both conduce to sleep — 
This difference only, as the god 
Drove soub to Tartarus with Lis rod, 
With his goose-cjuill the scribbling elf 
Instead of others damns himself. 

And here my simile almost tripped, 
Yet grant a word by way of postscript. 
Moreover, Mercury had a laiiing ; 
Well ! what of that? out with it — stealing; 
In which all modern bards agree, 
Being each as great a thief as he. 
But even this deity's existence 
Shall lend my simile assistance : 
Our modern bards ! why what a-pox 
Are they — but senseless stones and blocks i 



THE HERMIT. 

" Turn, gentle hennit of the dale. 
And guide my lonely way 

To where yon taper cheers the vale 
With hospitable ray ; 

" For here, forlorn and lost, I tread. 
With fainting stops and slow — 

Where wilds, immeasurably spread, 
Seem lengthening as I go." 
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" Forbear, my son," the hermit criea, 
" To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 

I'or yonder feithless phantom flies 
To lure thee to thy doom. 

" Here to the houseless child of want 

My door ia open still ; 
And, though my portion is but scant, 

I give it with good will- 

" Then turn, to-night, and freely share 
Whate'er my cell heatows — 

My rushy couch and frugal fare. 
My blessing and repose. 

" No Socks that range the valley free 

To slaughter I condemn — 
Taught by that power that pities me, 

I learn to pity them ; 

" But from the mountain's grassy aide 
A guiltless feast I bring — 

A scrip with herbs and fruits supplied, 
And water from the spring. 

" Tlien, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego; 

All earth-born cares are wrong : 
Man wants but little here below. 

Nor wants that little long." 



Soft as the dew from heaven 
His gentle accents fell ; 

The modest stranger lowly bends. 
And follows to the cell. 
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Fai m a mldemess oliacure, 

Tile IodlIj mansion laj, 
A lefuge to the neighboring poor, 

And strangers led astiay 

No stores beneath it? humble thateh 

Eei^uired a ma&ter s caio , 
The wiclfLt, opening with a latoh, 

Received the harmless pair. 

And now, when busy crowds retire 

To take their evening rest, 
The hermit trimmed his little fire, 

And cheered his pensive guest; 

And spread his vegetable store, 
And gayly pressed, and smiled ; 

And, skilled in legendary lore. 
The hngering hours beguiled. 

Around, in sympathetic mirth, 

Its tricks the kittfin tries - — 
The cricket chirrups in the hearth, 

The craekhng lagot flies ; 

But, nothing eould a charm impart 
To soothe the stranger's woe — 

For grief waa heavy at his heart, 
And tears began to flow. 

His rising cares the hermit spied ■ — 
With answering care oppressed ; 

" And whence, unhappy youth," he cried, 
" The sorrows of thy breast ] 
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" From better habitations spurned, 

Keluctant dost thou rove ? 
Or grieve for friendship unretumed, 

Or unregarded love 1 

" Alaa ! the joys that fortune brings 

Are trifling, and decay — 
And tliose who prize the paltry things, 

More trifling still than they ; 

" And what is friendship but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep — 

A shade that follows wealth or fe,me, 
But leaves the wretch to weep 1 

" And love is still an emptier sonnd — 
The modern fair-one's jest ; 

On earth unseen, or only found 
To warm the turtle's nest. 



" For shame, fond youth, thy 
And spurn the sex," he said : 

But, while he spoke, a rising blush 
His love-lorn guest betrayed. 

Surprised he sees new beauties rise, 
Swifl mantling to the view — 

Like colors o'er the morning skies. 
As bright, as transient too. 



The bashful look, the rising 
Alternate spread alarms : 

The lovely stranger sta 
A maid in all her cb 
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" And, ah ! forgive a stranger rude, 
A wretch forlorn," she cried — 

" Whose feet unhaJlowed thus intrude 
Where Heaven and you reside ■ 

" But let a maid thy pity share, 
Whom love has taught to stray — 

Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 
Companion of her way. 

"My Slither lived beside the Tyne — - 

A wealthy lord waa he ; 
And all his wealth was marked aa mine 

He had but only me. 

" To win me from his tender arms 

Unnumbered suitors came ; 
Who praised me for imputed charms, 

And felt or feigned a flame. 

" Each hour a mercenary crowd 
With richest proffers strove ; 

Among the rest young Edwin bowed — 
But never talked of love. 

" In humble, simplest habit clad. 
No wealth nor power had he ; 

Wisdom and worth were all he had — 
But these were all to me. 

" And when beside mo in the dale 

lie carolled lays of love, 
His breath lent fragrance to the gale, 

And music to the grove. 
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" The blossom opening to the day, 

The dews of heaven refined, 
Could naught of purity display 

To emulate his mind. 

" The dew, the blossom on the tree, 
With charms inconstant shine ; 

Their charms were his; but, woe to me, 
Their constancy was mine. 

" For still I tried each fickle art, 

Importunate and vain ; 
And while his passion touched my heart, 

I triumphed in his pain. 

"Till, quite dejected with my scorn, 

He left me to my pride ; 
And sought a solitude forlorn, 

In secret, where he died. 

'■ But mine the sorrow, mine tlie fault, 

And well my life shall pay ; 
I'll seek the solitude he sought. 

And stretch me where he lay. 

" And there, forlorn, despairing, hid — 

I '11 lay me down and die ; 
'T was so for me that Edwin did. 

And so for him will I," 

" Forbid it. Heaven ! " the hermit cried, 
And clasped her to his breast : 

The wondering fair one turned to chide — 
'Twas Edwin's self that pressed. 
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My charmer, turn to see 
Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin, here, 

Restored to love and thee, 

" Thus let me hold thee t« mj heart. 

And every care resign ; 
And shall we never, never part, 

My life — my all that's mine'! 

" No, never from this hour to part. 
We '11 live and love so true ; 

The sigh that renda tiiy constant heart 
Shall breat thy Edwin's too." 



Good people all, of every sort, 

Give ear unto my song ; 
And if you find it wondrous short — 

It cannot hold you long. 

In Islington there was a man, 
Of whom the world might say. 

That still a godly race he ran — 
Whene'er he went to pray. 

A kind and gentle heart he had, 
To comfort friends and foes ; 

The naked every day he clad — 
When he put on his clothes, 
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And in that town a dog was found, 

As many dogs there be, 
Both mongrel, pnppy, whelp, and hound. 

And eur3 of low degree. 

This dog and man at first were friends ; 

Ent, when a. pique began, 
The dog, to gain some private ends, 

Went mad, and bit the man. 

Around from all the neighboring streets 
The wondering neighbors ran ; 

And swore the dog had lost his wits. 
To bite so good a man. 

The wound it seemed both sore and sad 

To every Christian eye ; 
And while they swore the dog was mad, 

They swore the man would die. 

But soon a wonder came to light, 
That showed the rogues they lied ; 

The man recovered of the bite. 
The dog it was that died. 



When lovely woman stoops to folly. 
And finds too late that men betray —— 

What charm can soothe her melancholy ? 
What art can wash her guilt away ? 
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The only art her guilt to cover, 
To hide her shame from every eye, 

To give repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosom ~ is to die. 



Heke lies poor Ned Purdon, from misery freed, 
Who long was a bookseller's hack; 

He led such a damnable life in this world — 
I don't think he '11 wish to come ba«k. 



Your mandate I got — 
Ton may all go to pot ; 
Had your senses been right, 
Tou 'd have sent before night. 
As I hope to be saved, 
I put off being shaved ^ 
For I could not make bold, 
While the matter was cold, 
To meddle in suds, 
Or to put on my duds ; 
So tell Homeck and Nesbitt, 
And Baker and his bit, 
And Kauffman beside, 
And the Jessamy bride. 
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With the rest of the crew, 
The Efijnoliises two, 
Little Comedy's face, 
Aad the Captain in lace. 
By the bj, jou may tell him 
I have somcthiDg to sell him ; 
Of use, I insiat, 
When he comes to enlist. 
Tour worships must know 
That a few days ago 
Ad order went out, 
For the foot-guards so stout 
To wear tails in high taste, 
Twelve inches at least ; 
Now I 've got him a scale 
To measure each tail ; 
To lengthen a short tail, 
And a long one to curtail. 

Yet how can I, when vext, 
Thus stray from my text "! 
Tell each other to rue 
Your Devonshire crew. 
For sending so late 
To one of my state. 
But 't is Reynolds's way 
From wisdom to stray, 
And Angelica's whim 
To be frolic liiie him — 

But, alas ! your good worships, how could they be wiser. 
When both have been spoiled in to-day's Advertiser ? 
Oliver Goldsmith. 
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This tomb, inscribed to gentle Parncll'a name, 

May apeak our gratitude, but not his fame. 

What heart but feela bis sweetly-moral lay, 

That leads to truth through pleasure's flowery way ! 

Celestial themes confessed his tuneful aid ; 

And Heaven, that lent bjm genius, was repaid. 

Needless to him the tribute we bestow — 

The transitory breath of fame below ; 

More lasting rapture from his works shall rise, 

While converts thank their poet in the skies. 



THE HAUNCH OF VENISON. 

TniSKS, my lord, for your venison, for finer or fatter 
Never ranged in a forest, or smoked in a platter ; 
The haunch was a picture for painters to study — 
The fat was so white, and the lean was so ruddy. 
Though my stomach was sharp, I could scarce help re- 
gretting 
To spoil such a delicate picture by eating ; 
I had thoughts, in my chambers, to place it in view, 
To be shown to my friends as a piece of virtii; 
As in some Irish houses, where things are so-so. 
One gammon of bacon hangs up for a show — 
But, for eating a rasher of what they take pride in. 
They 'd as soon think of eating the pan it is fried in. 
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But tolil — let me pause — don't I hear jou pronounce 
This tale of the hacon a, damnable bounce 1 
Well, suppose it a bounce — -'lUre a poet may try, 
By a bounce now and then to get courage to fly. 

But, my lord, it 's no bounLe , I protest, in my turn, 
It ' s a truth — and your lordship may ask Mr, Byrne. 
To go on with my tdle — as I gazed on the haunch, 
I thought of a friend that wab tiusty and staunch — 
So I cut it, and sent it to Reynolds undrest, 
To paint it, or eat it, just as he liked best. 
Of the neck and a breast I had next to dispose — 
'T was a neck and a breast that might rival Monroe's — 
But in parting with these I was puzzled again, 
With the how, and the who, and the where, and the when ; 
There 's Howard and Coley, and Hogarth and Hift' — 
I think they love venison — I know they love beef ; 
There's my countryman, Higgins — 0, let him alone 
For making a blunder, or picking a bone. 
But hang it — to poets who seldom can eat. 
Your very good mutton 's a very good treat ; 
Such dainties to them, their health it might hurt — 
It 'a like sending them ruffles when wanting a shirt. 
While thus I debated, in revery centred, 
An acquaintance, a friend as he called himself, entered ; 
An under-bred, fine-spoken fellow was he. 
And he smiled as he looked at the venison and me. 
"What have we got here? — -why, this is good eating! 
Your own, I suppose — or is it in waiting 'i ' ' 
' ' Why, whose should it be ? " cried I, with a flounce ; 
" I get these things often," — but that was a bounce ; 
" Some lords, my acquaintance, that settle the nation, 
Are pleased to be kind — but I hate ostentation." 
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" If that be the case then," cried be, very gay, 
" I 'm glad I have taken this house in my way. 
To-morrow you take a poor dinner with me ; 
No words — I insist on't — precisely at three. 
We '11 have Johnson, and Burke ; all the wits will be there- 
My acquaintance is alight, or I 'd ask my Lord Clare. 
And, now that I think on 't, as I am a sinner ! 
We wanted this venison to make out the dinner. 
What say you — a pasty ? — it shall, and it must ; 
And my wife, little Kitty, is famous for crust. 
Here, porter ! — this venison witli me to Mile-end ; 
No stirring, I beg ~ my dear friend — my dear friend ! " 
Thus snatching his hat, he brushed off like the wind. 
And the porter and eatables followed behind. 

Left alone to reflect, having emptied my shelf, 
And " nobody with me at sea but myself," 
Though I could not help thinking my gentleman hasty, 
Yet Johnson, and Burke, and a good venison pasty, 
Were things that I never disliked in my life — 
Though clogged with a coxcomb, and Kitty his wife; 
So nest day, in due splendor to make my approach, 
I drove to his door in my own hackney-coach. 

When come to the place where we all were to dine — 
(A chair-lumbered closet just twelve feet by nine,) 
My friend bade me welcome, but struck me quite dumb 
With tidings that Johnson and Burke would not come ; 
"For I knew it," he cried, "both eternally fail. 
The one with his speeches, and t' other with Thrale. 
But no matter ; I 'U warrant we '11 make up the party 
With two full as clever, and ten times as hearty. 
The one is a Scotchman, the other a Jew, 
They botli of them merry, and authors like you. 
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The one writes the Snarler, the other the Scourge ; 
Some think he pyrites Cinna, — he owns to Panurge." 
While thus he described them by trade and by name, 
They entered, and dinner was served as they came. 

At tlie top a fried liver and bacon were seen ; 
At the bottom was tripe in a swinging tureen ; 
At the aides there were spinach and pudding made hot ; 
In the middle a place where the pasty — ■ was not. 
Now, my lord, as for tripe, it 's my utter aversion, 
And your bacon I hate like a Turk or a Persian ; 
So there I sat stuck like a horse in a pound. 
While the bacon and hver went merrily round. 
Eat what vexed me moat was that d — d Scottish rogue, 
With his long-winded speeches, hia smiles and his brogue ; 
And, "Madam," quoth he, "may this hit he my poison, 
A prettier dinner I never set eyes on ! 
Pray, a slice of your liver, though may I be cursed. 
But I 've ate of your tripe till I 'm ready to burst." 
" The tripe," quoth the Jew, with his chocolate cheek, 
" I could dine on this tripe seven days in a week ; 
I like these here dinners so pretty and small, — 
But your friend there, the Doctor, eats nothing at all." 
"0, ho ! " quoth my friend, " he '11 come on in a trice ; 
He 's keeping a comer for something that 's nice. 
There 's a pasty ! " "A pasty ! " repeated the Jew ; 
" I don't care if I keep a comer for 't too." 
" What the de'il, mon, a pasty ! " reechoed the Scot ; 
" Though splitting, I '11 still keep a comer for that." 
" We '11 all keep a comer," the lady cried out ; 
"We'll all keep a comer," was echoed about. 
While thus we resolved, and the pasty delayed. 
With looks that quite petrified, entered the maid ; 
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A visage so aad, and so pale with affright, 

Waked Priam, in drawing liis curiaina by night. 

But we quickly found out — -for who could mistake herf— 

That she came with some terrible news from the baker ; 

And eo it fell out, for that negligent sloven 

Had shut out the pasty on shutting his oven. 

Sad Philomel thus, — but let similes drop,— - 

And, now that I think on 't, the story may stop. 

To be plain, my good Lord, it 's but labor misplaced. 

To send such good verses to one of your taste. 

You 've got an odd something, — ■ a kind of discerning, — 

A relish,— a taste, — sickened over by learning, — 

At least it 's your temper, as very well known, 

That you think very slightly of all that 's your own ; 

So, perhaps, in your habits of thinking amiss, 

Tou may make a mistake, and think slightly of this. 



TIIRENODIA AUGUSTAHS. 



Overture. — A solemn dirge. 
Air. — Trio. 
Arise, ye sons of worth, arise, 

And waken every note of woe ; 

When truth and virtue reach the skies, 

'T is ours to weep the want below ' 

Chorus. 

When truth and virtue reach the skies, 

'T is ours to weep the want below ! 
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MAN speaker. 
The praise attending pomp and power, 

The incense given to kings, 
Are but the trappings of an hour — 
Mere transitory things ! 
The hase bestow them ; hut the good agree 
To spurn the venal gifts as flattery. 

But when to pomp and power are joined 
An equal dignity of mind — 
When titles are the smallest claim — 

When wealth, and rank, and noble blood, 
But aid the power of doing good — 
Then all their trophies last ; and flattery turns to fame. 
Blessed spirit thou, whose fame, just bom to bloom. 
Shall spread and flourish from the tomb, 

How hast thou left mankind for heaven ! 
Even now reproach and fiiction mourn, 
And, wondering how their rage was borne, 

Eeijuest to he forgiven. 
Alas ! they never had thy hate ; 
Unmoved, in conscious rectitude, 
Tliy towering mind self-centred stood. 
Nor wanted man's opinion to be great. 
in vain, to charm thy ravished sight, 

A thousand gifts would fortune send ; 
In vain, to drive thee from tlie right, 
A thousand sorrows urged thy end : 
Like some well-fashioned arch thy patience stood, 
And purchased strength from its increasing load. 
Pain met thee like a friend that set thee free ; 
Affliction still is virtue's opportunity ! 
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Song. — By a man. 
Virtue, on herself relying, 

Every passion Imshecl to rest, 
Loses every pain of dying, 

In the hopes of being blest. 

Every added pang she suffers 
Some increasing good bestows, 

Every shock that malice offers 
Only rocks her to repose. 

WOMAN spmker. 
Yet, ah ! what terrors frowned upon her fate — 

Death, with ita formidable bund, 
Fever, and pain, and pale consumptive care, 

Determined took their stand. 

Nor did the cruel ravagers design 
To finish all their efforts at a blow; 
But, mischievously slow. 

They robbed the relic and defaced the shrine. 

With unavailing grief, 

Despairing of relief, 
Her weeping children round 

Beheld each hour 

Death's growing power. 
And trembled as he frowned. 

A.S helpless friends who view from shore 
The laboring ship, and hear the tempest roar, 

While winds and waves their wishes cross — 
They stood, while hope and comfort fail, 
30* 
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Not to assist, bnt to bewaii 
The inevitable loss. 

Relentless tyrant, at thy call 

How do the good, the virtuous, fall ! 
Truth, beauty, worth, and all that most engage. 
But wake thy vengeance, and provoke thy rage .' 

When vice my dart and scythe supply, 
How great a king of terrors I ! 
If folly, fraud, your hearts engage, 
Tremble, ye mortals, at my rage ! 

Fall, round me fall, ye little things; 
Ye statesmen, warriors, poets, kings ! 
If virtue fail her counsel sage, 
Tremble, ye mortals, at my rage ! 

Yet let that wisdom, urged by her example, 

Teach us to estimate what all must suffer ; 

Let us prize death as the best gift of nature ; 

As a safe inn, where weary travellers. 

When they have journeyed through a world of cares. 

May put off life and be at rest forever. 

Groans, weeping friends, indeed, and gloomy sables. 

May oft distract ns with their sad solemnity : 

The preparation is the executioner. 

Death, when unmasked, shows me a friendly face, 

And is a terror only at a distance ; 

For as the line of life conducts me on 

To death's great court, the prospect seems more feir. 

'T is nature's kind retreat, that 's always open 
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To ta.ke us in when we have drained the cup 
Of life, or worn our days to wretchedness. 
In that secure, serene retreat. 
Where all the humhle, all the great, 

Promiscuoualy recline ; 
Where, wildl_j' huddled to the eye, 
The beggar's pouch and prince's purple lie, 
May every blisiS be thine ! 
And, ah ! blessed spirit, wheresoe'er thy flight, 
Through rolling worlds, or fields of liquid light. 
May cherubs welcome their expected guest ; 
May saints With songs receive thee to their rest : 
May peace, that claimed while here thy warmest love, 
May blissfiilj endless peace, be thino above ! 

Lovely, lasting peace below, 
Comforter of every woe. 
Heavenly bom, and bred on high. 
To crown the fevorites of the sky — 
Lovely, lasting peace appear ; 
This world itself, if thou art here. 
Is once again with Eden blessed, 
And man contains it in his breast. 

WOMSN speaker-. 
Our VOWS are heard ! long, long to mortal eyes, 
Her soiil was fitting to its kindred skies : 
Celestial-like her bounty fell. 
Where modest want and patient sorrow dwell ; 
Want passed for merit at her door, 
Unseen the modest were supplied, 
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Her constant pity fed the poor — 

Then only poor, indeed, the day she died. 

And, ! for this, while sculpture decks thy shrine. 
And art exhausts profusion round, 

The tribute of a tear be mine, 
A simple song, a sigh profound. 

There faith- shall come, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the tomb that wraps thy clay ; 

And calm religion shall repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there. 

Truth, Fortitude, and Friendship shall agree, 

'To hlend their rirtues while they think of thee. 

AiT. — Charus. 

Let US, let a)l the world agree, 

To proiit by resembling tliee. 



Part II. 

Ocurture. — Pastorok. 

Fast by that shore where Thames' translucent stream 

Reflects new glories on his breast. 
Where, splendid as the youthful poet's dream, 

He forms a scene beyond Elysium blest — 
Where sculptured elegance and native grace 
Unite to stamp the beauties of the place. 

While sweetly blending still are seen 

The wavy lawn, the sloping green ; 
Wliile novelty, with cautious cunning, 
Through every maze of fancy running, 

From China borrows aid to deck the scene : — 
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There, sorrowing by the riTcr's glasay bed, 

Forlorn, a rural band complained, 
All whom Augusta's bounty fed, 

All whom her clemency sustained ; 
Tiie good old sire, unconscious of decay, 
The modfst matron, clad in home-spun gray. 
The military boy, the orphaned maid, 
The shattered veteran, now first dismayed : 
These sadly join beside the murmuring deep : 
And, AS they view 
The towers of Kew, 
Call on their mistress — now no more — -and weep 



Ye shady walks, ye waving greens. 

Te nodding towers, ye fiiiry scenes 

Let all your echoes now deplore 

That she who formed your beauties is no more ! 

MAN Speaker. 
First of the train the patient rustio came. 

Whose callous hand had formed the scene, 
Bending at once with sorrow and mth age, 

With many a tear and many a sign between ; 
■' And where," he cried, " shall now my babes have bread 

Or how shall age support ita feeble fire '.' 
No lord will take me now, my vigor fled. 

Nor can my strength perform what they require ; 
Each grudging master keeps the laborer bare — 
A slfeek and idle race is all their care. 
My noble mistress thought not so : 

Her bounty, like the morning dew, 
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Unseen, though constant, uaed to flow; 

And as my strength decayed, her hounty grew." 



In decent dress, and coarsely clean, 

The pioua matron nest was seen — 

Clasped in her hand a godly boot was borne, 

By use and daily meditation worn ; 

That decent dress, this holy guide, 

Augusta's care had well supplied. 

" And, ah ! " she cries, all woe-begone, 

" What now remains for me ? 

! where shall weeping want repair, 

To ask for charity '? 
Too late in life for me to ask, 

And shame prevents the deed, 
And tardy, tardy are the times 

To succor, should I need. 
But all my wants, before I spoke. 

Were to my Mistress known ; 
She still reheved, nor sought my praise. 

Contented with her own. 
But every day her name I '11 bless, 

My morning prayer, my evening song ; 
I '11 praise her while my life shall last, 

A life that cannot last me long." 

Each day, each hour, her name I'll bless — 
My morning and my evening song ; 

And when in death my vows shall cease, 
My children shall the note prolong. 
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HAN speaker. 
The hardy veteran after struck the sight, 

Scarred, mangled, maimed in every part ; 
Lopped of his limbs in many a gallant fight, 

In naught entire — except hia heart 
Mute for a while, and sullenly distressed, 
At last the impetuous sorrow fired his breast . 
" Wild is the whirlwind rolling 

O'er Airic's sandy plain, 
And wild the tempest howling 
Along the billowed main ; 
But every danger felt before — 
The raging deep, the whirlwind's roar — 
Less dreadful struck me with dismay. 
Than what I feel this fiital day. 

! let me fly a land that spurns the brave — 
Oswego's dreary shores shall be my grave ; 

1 '11 seek that less inhospitable coast. 

And lay my body where my limbs were lost," 



Old Edward's sons, unknown to yield, 
Shall crowd from Crecy's laurelled field, 

To do thy memory right ; 
For thine and Britain's wrongs they feel. 
Again they snatch the gleamy steel. 

And wish the avenging fight. 

In innocence and youth complaining, 
Next appeared a lovely maid — 

Affliction, o'er each feature reigning, 
Kindly came in beauty's aid ; 
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Every gra«c that grief dispenses, 

Every glance that warms the soul, 
In sweet succession charmed the senses, 
While pity harmonized the whole. 
" Tlie garland of beauty " — 't is thus she would say — 

'■ No more shall my crook or my temples adorn, 
I '11 not wear a garland — Augusta 's away, 
I '11 not wear a garland until she return ; 
But, alas ! that return I never shall see. 

The echoes of Thames shall my sorrows proclaim, 
Theie promised a lover to come — but, me ! 

'T was death — 't was the death of my mistress that came. 
But ever, forever, her image shall last, 

I '11 strip all the spring of its earliest hloom ; 
On her grave shall the cowslip and primrose be cast, 
And the new-blossomed thorn shall whiten her tomb." 



With garlands of beauty the queen of the May 
No more will her ciook oi her temples adorn; 

For who 'd wear a g^hnd when ^he is away. 
When she is removed and shtll nc\er return'? 

On the grave of Augusta these g^i 1 inds he placed, 
We '11 rifle the tpim^ of its eirlie=it I loom ; 

And there shall the co^ialip md piimicse he cast. 
And the now hlossomei thorn --liall wliiten her tomb. 



On the grave of Augu'<ta this garhmd he placed, 
We'll rifle the apimg of its carbest I loom; 

And there shall the l wslip ind piimiose be cast, 
And the tears of her country shall water her tomb. 
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Madam : I read your letter with all that allowance which 
critical candor cculd require ; but, after all, find so much to 
object to, and so much to raise my indignation, that I can- 
not help giving it a serious answer. I am not so ignorant, 
Madam, as not to see there are many sarcasms contained in 
it, and solecisms also, (solecism is a word that comes from 
the town of Soleis, in Attica, among the Greeks, built by 
Solon, and applied as we use the word Kidderminster for 
curtains from a town also of that name ; but this is learning 
you have no taste for.) — I say, Madam, there are sarcasms 
in it, and solecisms also. But, not to seem an ill-natured 
critic, I '11 take leave to quote your own words, and give 
you my remarks upon them as they occur. You begin as 
follows : 

" I hope, my good Doctor, you soon will be here. 
And your spring velvet coat very smart will appear. 
To open our ball the first day in tbe year." 

Pray, Madam, where did you ever find the epithet 
' ' good ' ' applied to the title of doctor f Had you called me 
learned doctor, or grave doctor, or noble doctor, it might be 
allowable, because they belong to the profession. But, not to 
navil at trifles, you talk of my spring velvet coat, and ad- 
vise me to wear it the first day in the year, — that is, in 
the middle of winter ; — a spring velvet in the middle of 
winter ! ! ! That would he a solecism, indeed ; and yet, to 
increase the inconsistence, in another part of your letter you 
call me a beau. Now, on one side or other, you must be 
31 
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^Ti'Oiig. If I am a beau, I can never think of ivearing a 
spring velvet in winter ; ami if I am not a beau — why — 
then — that explains itself. But let me go on to jour two 
next strange lines : 

" And bring with you a wig that is modish and gay, 
To diiiice with the girls that are making of hay." 

The absurdity of making hay at Christmas you yourself 
seem sensible of; you say your sister will laugh, and so 
indeed she well may. The Latins have an expression for a 
contemptuous sort of laughter, Naso contemnere adu/ico ; 
that is, to laugh with a crooked nose ; she may laugh at 
you in the manner of the ancients, if she thinks fit. But 
now I am come to the most extraordinary of all extraordi- 
nary propositions, which ia to take you and your sister's 
advice in playing at loo. The presumption of the offer 
raises my indignation beyond the bounds of prose ; it in- 
spire me at once with verse and resentment. I take 
advice ! and from whom 1 You shall hear. 

First let me suppose, what may shortly be true, 

The company set, and the word to be — loo ; 

All smirking and pleasant, and big with adventure, 

And ogling the stake which is fixed in the centre. 

Round and round go the cards, while I inwardly damn 

At never once finding a visit from Pam. 

I lay down my stake, apparently cool. 

While the harpies about me all pocket the pool ; 

I fret in my gizzard — yet, cautious and sly, 

I wish all my friends may be bolder than I : 

Yet still thzj sit snug ; not a creature will aim, 

By losing their money, to venture at fame. 
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'T is in vain that at niggardly caution I scold, 

'T is in vain that I flatter the brave and the hold, 

All play their own way, and they think me an ass : 

" What does Mrs. Bunbury 7 " " I, sir 7 — ^ I pass." 

" Pray what does Miss Homeck 1 Take courage, come, do." 

"Wlio — 17 Let me sea, sir ; why, I must pass too." 

Mrs. Bunbury frets, and / fret like the devil, 

To see them so cowardly, lucky, and civil ; 

Yet still I sit snug, and continue to sigh on. 

Till, made by my losses as bold as a Hon, 

I venture at all ; while my avarice regards 

The whole pool as my own. " Come, give mc five cards." 

" Well done ! " cry the ladies ; " ah ! doctor, that 'a good — 

The pool 's very rich. Ah, the doctor is looed." 

Thus foiled in my courage, on all sides perplexed, 

I ask for advice from the lady that's next. 

" Pray, ma'am, be so good as to give your advice ; 

" Don't you think the best way is to ventiu'e for 't twice 1 " 

" I advise," cries the lady, " to try it, I own — 

Ah, the doctor is looed : come, doctor, put down." 

Thus playing and playing, I still grow more eager. 

And so bold, and so bold, I 'm at last a bold beggar, 

Now, ladies, I ask — if law matters you 're skilled in, — 

Whether crimes such as yours should not come before 

Fielding ; 
For, giving advice that is not worth a straw 
May well be called picking of pockets in law ; 
And picking of pockets, with which I now charge ye, 
Is, by quinto Elizabeth, death without clergy. 
What justice \ when both to the Old Bailey brought ; 
By the gods ! I 'li enjoy it, though 't is but in thought. 
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Both are placed at the bar with all proper decorum, 

With hunches of fennel and nosegays before them ; 

Both cover their feces with mobs and all that, 

But the judge bids them, angrilj; tate off their hat. 

When uncovered, a buzz of inquiry runs round ; 

" Pray, what are their crimes f " " They 've been pilfering 

found." 
" But pray whom have they pilfered 1 " "A doctor, I hear." 
"What, yon solemn-faced, odd-looking man that stands 

" The same." " What a pity ! How does it surprise one ! 

Two handsomer culprits I never set eyes on ! " 

Then their friends all come round me, with cringing and 

leering, 
To melt me to pity, and soften my swearing. 
First Sir Charles advances, with phrases well strung : 
" Consider, dear doctor, the girls are but young." 
" The younger the worse," I return him again ; 
" It shows that their habits are all died in grain." 
" But then they 're so handsome ; one's bosom it grieves." 
'' What signifies handsome, when people are thieves "! " 
'- But where is your justice 1 their cases are hard." 
'■ What signifies justice 1 I want the reward." 

" There 's the parish of Edmonton offers forty pounds — 
there 's the parish of St. Leonard Shoreditch, offers forty 
pounds — there 's the parish of Tyburn, from the Hog-in- 
tho-pound to St. Giles's watch-house, offers forty pounds : 
I shall have all that, if I convict them. 

" But consider their case : it may yet be your own ; 
And see how they kneel : is your heart made of stone 1 " 
This moves : so, at last, I agree to relent. 
For ten pounds in hand, and ten pounds to be spent. 
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I challenge you all to answer this : I tell you, you can- 
not It cuts deep. But now for the rest of the letter ; and 
next — but I want room — so I believe I shall battle the 
rest out at Barton some day next week. 

I don't value jo« all ! 
0. G. 



Air. — " The Humors of BalUimagairy." 
Ah me ! when shall I marry me ? 

Lovers are plenty, but fiul to relieve me ; 
He, fond youtli, that could carry me, 

Offers to lovo, but means to deceive me. 

But I will rally and combat the miner ; 

Not a look, not a smile, shall my passion discover : 
She that gives all to the false one pursuing her 

Makea but a penitent, and loses a lover. 



Scene — A room in the alehouse, the " Three Jolly Pii/eo: 

Let schoolmasters pnzzle their brains 
With grammar, :!nd nonsense, and 

Good liquor, I stoutly maintain. 
Gives genus a better 
31* 
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Let them brag of their heathenish goda ; 

Their Lethes, their Styxes, and Stjgians ; 
Their quis, and their quces, and their quods : 

They 're all but a parcel of pigeons. 

When Methodist preachers come down, 

A preaching that drinting is sinful, 
I '11 wager the rascals a crown, 

They always preach best with a skinful ; 
But when you come down witi your pence, 

For a slice of their scurvy religion, 
I 'U leave it to all men of sense — 

But you, my good friend, are the pigeon. 

Then come, put the jomm about, 

And let aa be merry and elerer ; 
Our hearts and our liquors are stout — 

Here 's the Three Jolly Pigeons forever. 
Let some cry up woodcock and hare ; 

Tour bustards, your ducks, and your widgeo 
But of all the birds in the air — 

Here 's a health to the Three Jolly Pigeon 



FKAGMENTAEY TRANSLATIONS. 



The shouting army cried with joy extreme : 
He sure must conquer who himself can tame ! 



They knew and owned the monarch of the n 
The sea, suiciding, spreads a level plain ; 
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The curling waves before his coursers fly, 
The jjai'titig surface leaves his brazen axle dry. 

Say, heavenly muse, their youthful fraya rehearse, 
Begin, ye daughters of immortal verse. 
Exulting rocks have owned the power of Song, 
And rivers listened as they flowed along. 

Thus, when soft love subdues tbe heart 
With smiling hopes and chilling fears, 

The soul rejects the aid of art. 

And speaks in moments more than years. 

Or all the fish that graze beneath the flood. 
He, onlp, ruminates his former food. 

Chaste arc their instincts, faithful is their fire. 
No foreign beauty tempts to false desire ; 
The snow-white vesture and the glittering crown, 
The simple plumage, or the glossy down, 
Prompt not their love ; the patriot bird pursues 
His well-acc|uainted tints and kindred hues. 
Hence through their tribes no mixed polluted flame, 
No monster-breed to mark the groves with shame ; 
But the chaste black-bird, to its partner true, 
Thinks black alone is beauty's favorite hue ; 
The nightingale, with mutual passion blest. 
Sings to its mate, and nightly charms the nest ; 
While the dark owl to court his partner flies, 
And owns his offspring in their yellow eyes. 
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PKOLOGUES AND EPILOGUES. 
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PROLOGUES AKD EPILOGUES. 



THE PROLOGUE 



From the Latin, 'presumed by Macro&ius. 
What ! no way left to sliun the inglorious stag 
And save from infamy my sinting age 1 
Scarce half alive, oppressed with many a year, 
What in the name of dotage drives me here 1 
A time there was, when glory was my guide — 
Nor force nor fraud could turn my steps aside ; 
Unawed by power, and unappalled by fear. 
With honest thrift I held my honor dear : 
But this vile hour disperses all my store, 
And all my hoard of honor is no more — 
For, ah ! too partial to my life's decline, 
Csesar persuades, submission must be mine ! 
Him I obey, whom heaven itself obeys ; 
Hopeless of pleasing, yet inclined to please. 
Here, then, at once I welcome every shame, 
And cancel at three-score a life of fame ; 
No more my titles shall my children tell ; 
Tlie old buffoon will fit my name as well ; 
This day beyond its t«rm my fate extends, 
For life is ended when our honor ends. 
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As puffing quacks some caitiff wreteli procure 

To swear the pill, or drop, has wrought a cure — 

Thus, on the stage, our play-wrighta still depend, 

For epilogues and prologues, on some friend 

Who knows each art of coaxing up the town ; 

And make full many a bitter pill go down. 

Conscious of this, our bard has gone about 

And teased each rhyming friend to help him out. 

' ' An epilogue — things can 't go on without it ; 

It could not fail, would you but set about it." 

' ' Young man, ' ' cries one — a bard laid up in clover — 

".Alas ! young man, my writing days are over ; 

Let boys play tricks and kick the straw ; not I : 

Your brother doctor there perhaps may try." 

" What, I ! dear sir," the doctor interposes ; 

" What, plant my thistles, sir, among his roses ! 

No, no; I've other contests to maintain; 

To-night I head our troops at Warwick-lane : 

GOj ask your manager." "Who, me'.' — your pardon; 

These things are not our forte at Covent Garden." 

Our author's Iriends, thus placed at happy distance. 

Give him good words, indeed, but no assistance: 

As some unhappy wight, at some new play. 

At the pit-door stands elbowing away, 

While oft, with many a smile, and many a shrug, 

He eyes the centre, where his friends sit snug — 

His simpering friends, with pleasure in their eyes. 

Sink as he sinks, and as he rises rise : 

He nods, they nod ; he cringes, they grimace ; 

But not a soul will budge to give him place. 
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Since, then, unhelped, our bard must now conform 
To bide the "pelting of this pitiless etorm" — 
Blame wbere you must, be candid where you can. 
And be each critic the good-natured man. 



What ! five long acta — and all to make i^ wiser ! 

Our authoress sure has wanted an adviser. 

Had she consulted me, she should have made 

Her moral play a speaking masquerade ; 

Warmed up each bustling scene, and in her rage 

Have emptied all the green-room on the stage : 

My life on 't, this had kept her play from sinking ; 

Have pleased our eyes, and saved the pain of thinking. 

Well, since she thus has shown her want of skill, 

What if I give a masquerade 1 — I will, 

But how? ay, there's the rub! \yaiistng\ — I've got my cue: 

The world 's a masquerade ! the maskers, you, you, you. 

[To Boxes, Pit, and Galkrt/. 
Lud ! what a group ike motley scene discloses — 
False wits, false wives, felse virgins, and felse spouses ! 
Statesmen with bridles on ; and, close beside them, 
Patriots in party-colored suits that ride them. 
There Hebes, turned of fifty, try once more 
To raise a flame in Cupids of three-score. 
These in their turn, with appetites as keen, 
Desertmg fifty, fasten on fifteen. 
Miss, not yet fall fifteen, with fire uncommon. 
Flings down her sampler, and takes up the woman ; 
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The little urchin smiles, and spreads her lure, 
And tries to kill, ere she 's got power to cure. 
TLus 'tis with all — their chief and constant care 
Is to seem everything but what they are. 
Ton broad, bold, angry spark, I fix my eye on, 
Who seems to hare robbed his visor from the lion ; 
Who frowns, and talks, and swears, with round parade, 
Looking, as who should say, damme ! who's afraid? 

[Mimickinff, 
Strip but this yisor off, and sure I am 
You'll find his lionship a very lamb. 
Yon politician, femous in debate, 
Perhaps, to vulgar eyes, bestrides the state ; 
Yet, when he deigns his real shape to assume. 
He turns old woman, and bestride a broom. 
Yon patriot, too, who presses on your sight. 
And seems to every gazer all in white, 
If with a bribe his candor you attack. 
He bows, turns round, and whip — the man's a black ! 
Yon critic, too — hut whither do I run 1 
If I proceed, our hard will he undone ! 
Well, then, a truce, since she requests it too : 
Do you spare her, and I '11 for once spare you. 



PROLOGUE TO ZOBEIDE. 

Is these bold tuuLS, when learning's sons explor 
The distant ehmite, and the savage shore — 
When wise istronomers to India steer. 
And quit for Venus many a brighter here — 
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While botanists, all cold to smiles and dimpling, 

Forsake the fair, and patiently go simpling — 

When every bosom swells with wondrous scenes. 

Priests, eamiibals, and hoity-toity queens—. 

Our bard into the general spirit enters, 

And fits his little frigate for adventures. 

With Scythian stores, and trinkets, deeply laden, 

He this way steers his course, in hopes of trading — 

Yet ere he lands he has ordered me before, 

To make an observation on the sliore. 

Where are we driven 1 our reckoning sure is lost ! 

This seems a barren and a dangerous coast. 

Lord ! what a sultry climate am I under ! 

Yon ill-foreboding cloud seems big with thunder, 

[ Upper galkry 
There mangroves spread, and larger than I 've seen them — 

[Pit. 
Here trees of stately size— and turtles in them — 

[Balconies. 
Here ill-conditioned oranges abound — [Siayt. 

And apples, [tales up one and tastes it] bitter apples strew tlie 

ground. 
The place is uninhabited, I fear; 
I heard a hissing — there are serpents here ! 
! there the native are — a dreadful race ! 
The men have tails, the women paint the face. 
No doubt they're all barbarians — yes, 'tis so ; 
I'll try to make palaver with them, though ; 

[Makinff siffns. 
'T is best, however, keeping at a distance. 
Good savages, our Captain craves assistance : 
Our ship 's well stored — in yonder creek we've laid her ; 
His honor is no mercenary trader : 
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This k his firat adventure ; lend him aid, 

Or you may chance to spoil a thriving trade. 

His goods, he hopes, are prime and brought from far — 

Equally fit for go.llantry and war. 

What ! no reply to promises so ample 1 

I'd best step back — and order up a sample. 



INTENDED EPILOGUE 

TO SUE STOOPS TO CONauBR. 

Enter Mrs. Bulkley, icko curtseys very loin as beginning to speak. 
Then enter Miss Oatlev, who stands full before her, and curtseys to 
the audience. 

Hold, Ma'am, your pardon. What 's your business here 1 

The Epilogue. 

The Epilogue 1 

Yes, the Epilogue, my dear. 

Sure you mistake, Ma'am. The Epilogue? / bring it. 

Excuse me, Ma'am. The author bid me sing it. 

Recitative, 
Ye beaux and belles, that form this splendid ring, 
Suspend your conversation while I sing. 

Why, sure the girl 's beside herself ! an Epilogue of singing f 
A hopeful end indeed to such a blessed beginning. 
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Besides, a singer in a comic set ! 

Excuse me, Ma'am, I know the etiquette. 

What if we leave it to the House? 

The House ! — Agreed. 



And she, whose pexty 'a largest, shall proceed. 
And first, I hope, you '11 readily agree, 
I 'vc all the critica and the wits for me. 
They, I am sure, will answer my commands ; 
Ye candid-judging few, hold up your hands ; 
What ! no return? I find too late, I fear. 
That modern judges seldom enter here. 

I'm for a different set.^ — Old men, whose trade is 
Still to gallant and dangle with the ladies. 

Redtalive. 
Who mump their passion, and who, grimly smiling. 
Still thus address the lair with voice beguiling : 
Air — Cotillon, 
Turn, my fairest, turn, if ever 

Strephon caught thy ravished eye ; 
Pity take on your swain so clever, 
Who without your aid must die. 

Yea, I shall die, hu, hu, hu, hu, 
Yes, I must die, ho, ho, ho, ho, 
Da Capo. 
32* 
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Let all the old pay homage to your merit : 

Give me the young, the gay, the men of spirit 

Ye travelled tribe, ye macaroni train 

Of French friseurs, and nosegays justly vain, 

Who taie a trip to Paris onee a year 

To dress and look like awkward Frenchmen here ; 

Lend me your hands. 0, fatal news to tell, 

Theit hands are only lent to the Heiiicl. 

Ay, take your travellers — travellers indeed ! 

Give me my honny Scot, that travels from the Tweed. 

Where are the chiels ? Ah ! ah, I wall discern 

The smiling looks of each bewitching bairn. 
Air — A bonny young lad is my Jockey. 

I 'II sing to amuse you by night and by day, 

And be unco merry when you Are but gay ; 

When you with your bagpipes are ready to play, 

My voice shall be ready to carol away 

With Sandy, and Sawney, and Jockey, 
With Sawney, and Jarvie, and Jockey. 

MRS. BTLKLBY. 

Ye gamesters, who, so eager in pursuit, 

Make but of all your fortune one va tmite : 

Ye jockey tribe, whose stock of words are few, 

" I hold the odds — done, done, with you, with you." 

Ye barristers so fluent witli giimace — 

"My Lord, — your Lordship misconceives the case," 

Doctors, who cough and answer every misfortuner — 

" I wish I 'd been calleil in a little sooner," 

Assist my cause with hands and voices hearty. 

Come, end the contest here, and aid my party. 
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Air — Ballinamony. 
Ye brave Irish lads, hark away to the cra«k, 
Assist me, I pray, in this woful attack ; 
For sure I don't wrong you, you aeldom are s(a«k, 
When the ladies are calling, ia bluah and hang back. 
For you 're always polite and attentive, 
Still to amuse us inventive, 
And death is your only preventive : 
Your hands and your voices for me. 

Well, Madam, what if, after all this gpamag, 
We both ^ree, hke friends, to end oui jaiiing ] 

And, that oui fiiendship miy leniain unbioken, 
What if we lea\e the Epilogue unspoken ' 

Agreed. 

Agreed 

And, now with hte repentance, 
Un-epilogued the poet waits hi? sentence 
Condemn the stubborn fool who can t submit 
To thrive by flatteiy — -though ho starves by wit. 

[Eieeuni. 



ANOTHER INTENDED EPILOGUE 

TO SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 

To be spoken by Mrs. BuMey. 
There is a place — so Ariosto sings — 
A treasury for lost and missing things ; 
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Lost human wits have places there assigned them, 

And tliey who lose their senses, there may find them 

But where 's this place, this storehouse of the age 1 

The moon, says he ; but I affirm, the stage : 

At least, in many things I ttiak I see 

Hia lunar and our mimic world agree. 

Both shine at night, for, hut at Foote's alone 

We scarce exhibit till the sun goes down. 

Both prone to change, no settled limits fix, 

And sure the folks of both are lunatics. 

But in tiiis parallel my hest pretence is, 

That mortals visit both to find their senses : 

To this strange spot rakes, macaronies, cita. 

Come thronging to collect their scattered wits. 

The gay coquette, who ogles all the day, 

Comes here at night, and goes a prude away. 

Hither the afiected city dame advancing, 

Who sighs for operas and dotes on dancing, 

Taught by our art her ridicule to pause on, 

Quits the Ballel, and calls for Nancy Dawson. 

The gamester, too, whose wit 's all high or low, 

Oft risks his fortune on one desperate throw, 

ComeB here to saunter, having made his beta. 

Finds his lost senses out, and pays his dehta. 

The Mohawk, too, with angry phrast^ stored — 

As " Damme, Sir ! " and " Sir, I wear a sword ! " — 

Here lessoned for a while, and hence retreating. 

Goes out, affronts his man, and takes a heating. 

Here come the sons of scandal and of news, 

But find no sense — for they had none to lose. 

Of all the tribe here wanting an adviser, 

Our Author 's the Ic'ast likely to grow wiser ; 
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Has he not seen how you your favor place 
On sentimental queena and lords in lace 1 
Without a star, a coronet, or garter, 
How can the piece expect or hope for quarter 1 
No high-life scenes, no sentiment : the creature 
Still stoops among the low to copy nature. 
Yes, he's far gone : and yet some pity fix, 
The English laws forbid to punish lunatics 



Well, haying stooped to conquer with success. 

And gained a husband without aid from dress, 

Still as a barmaid, I could wish it too, 

As I have conquered him, to conquer you : 

And let me say, for all your resolution, 

That pretty barmaids have done execution. 

Our life is all a play, composed to please ; 

" We have our exits and our entrances." 

The first Act shows the simple country maid. 

Harmless and young, of everything afraid; 

Blushes when hired, and with unmeaning action, 

" I hopes as how to give you aatisfiiction." 

Her second Act displays a livelier scene — 

The unblushing barmaid of a country inn. 

Who whisks about the house, at market caters, 

Talks loud, coquettes the guests, and scolds the waiters. 

Next the scene shifts to town, and there she soars. 

The chop-house toast of ogling connoisseurs. 
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On 'squires and eita she there dispkya her arts, 
And on the gridiron broils her lovers' hearts — ■ 
And as she smiles, her triumpha to complete, 
Eyen common-councilmen forget to eat. 
The fourth Act shows her wedded to the squire. 
And madam now begins to hold it higher ; 
Pretends to taste, at operas cries caro. 
And quits her Nanvy Dawson for Che Faro : 
Dotes upon dancing, and, in all her pride, 
Swims round tiie room the Heinel of Cheapside ; 
Ogles and leers with aitificial skill, 
Till, having lost in age the power to kill 
She sits all night at caids, and ogles at '^padille. 
Such, through oui' lives, the eventful history — 
The fifUi and lost Act still remains for me 
The barmaid now for youi piotectiou piays 
Turns female barristei, and pleads foi Bayes. 



Hold ! prompter, hold ! a word before your nonsense ; 
I 'd speak a word or two, to ease my conscience. 
My pride forbids it ever should be said, 
My heels eclipsed the honors of my head ; 
That I found humor in a piebald vest, 
Or ever thought that jumping was a jest. {Takes off Ms 
Whence, and what art thou, visionary birth's 
Nature disowns, and reason scorns thy mirth ; 
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In tliy black aspect every passion sleeps, 

The joy that dimples, and tlie woe ttat weeps. 

How hast thou filled the scene with all thy brood 

Of fools pursuing, and of fools pursued ! 

Whose ins and outs no ray of sense disclose ; 

Whose only plot it is to break our noses ; 

Whilst from below the trap-door demons rise — 

And from above, the dangling deities. 

And shall I mix in this unhallowed crew 1 

May rosined lightning blast me if I do ! 

No, I will act — ■ I '11 vindicate the stage : 

Shakspeare himself shall feel my tragic rage. 

Off ! off ! vile trappings ! a new passion reigna ! 

The maddening monsirch revels in my veins. 

! for a Riclmrd's voice to catch the theme ; 

"Give me another horse! bind up my wounds! — soft — 

'twas but a dream." 
Ay, 'twas but a dream — for now there's no retreating, 
[f I cease Harlequin, I cease from eating. 

'Twas thus that ^sop's stag — a creature blameless. 
Yet something vain, lite one that shall be nameless. 
Once on the margin of a fountain stood. 
And cavilled at his image in the flood. 
" The deuce confound," ho cries, " these drumstick shanks ' 
They neither have my gratitude nor thanks ■ 
They're perfectly disgraceful ! strike me dead ' 
But for a head — yea, yes, I have a held 
How piercing is that eye ! how sleek that hiow ' 
My horns ! — I'm told horns are the fashion now ' 
WTiilst thus he spoke, astonished ! to his view, 
Near, and more near, the hounds and hunt^jntn diew. 
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" Iloieks ! hark forward ! " came thundering from behind, 

He bounds aloft, outstrips the fleeting wind ; 

He quits the woods, and tries the beaten waya ; 

He starts, he pants, he takes the circling maze. 

At length his silly head, ao prized before, 

Is taught his former folly to deplore ; 

Whilst his strong limbs conspire to set him free, 

And at one bound he saves himself — like me. 

\Taimg a jump through lite staff e-dooj 



Ho.t.d, Google 



VIDA'S GAME OP CHESS, 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 



BOLTON CORNEY, 
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ADVERTiSEMEKT. 



jT Leo X., who itaa dellghtefl wiOi the novelty of its caliem 
wss trealM. That great palton of Is ttera iraniedla«*ly called 

irincy of St. SiLveaWo, near Tivoli, ttiBt tie mlKhl Sevote hig 



The Gome 0/ Mess hai been Iranalalal Inlo ItalLan, by M 
into French by M, Ltvie, with Ihe olher norta ot Vlda. In 
Poc'tcj, nbich JuHus Siallt'er preferred to Ui&t of Horaee, hi 



nalatlon of the Ssascki^B Ludua nas not knoWD to Mr. BotTOH Cobkbt 
ahing his itiustralcd edition of Goldsmith's Foema, but baa maae oome 
It waa comnianlcated by him to Mr. Peteb Cdnbihchim, by whom 



and Terse, as ' to ' (or ' biward i' but tiie inBerlions and oraaures reSr nlmosl wholly to 
■ordsor liDeaacddentallyoautteduid replaced. The triplet is alnaya cnrefully laarked 1 
and Ihoagh it is aeldom found in any other of GolUBmlth^ poems, 1 am disposed to r^ard 
It3 frequent recurrence here as even helping in some degree to explain the miitive which 
had led hhn to the trial of an experiment 3p rhyme comparatlTely new to hlni. If we 
suppose him, half conedanaly It may be, taking up tbe mamieT of the great maet'^r of 

be leas apt Id ^11 abort Id ao marked a peculiarity, than to err perhaps a little on tbe aide 
of excess. Though I am far from thinking such to be the result bi tlie present Instance. 



u 1^ of ether proof i but a man is not generally at the pains 
i^ould say, in anch a case as OoUlsmith's. of elaborately trans* 
ot his own." 
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AaMiBS of box that sportirelj engage, 

And mimic real battles in tbcir rage, 

Pleased I recount; how, smit with glory's charms. 

Two mighty Monarcha met in adverse arms, 

Sable and white : assist me to explore, 

Te Serian Nymphs, what ne'er was sung before. 

No path appears ; yet resolute I stray 

Where youth undaunted bids me force my way. 

O'er rocks and cliffi while I the task pursue, 

Guide me, ye Nymphs, with your unerring clue. 

For you the rise of this diversion know, 

You first were pleased in Italy to show 

This studious sport ; from Sca«chis was its name, 

The pleasing record of your Sister's fame. 

When Jove through Etliiopia's parched extent 
To grace the nuptials of old Ocean went. 
Each god was there ; and mirth and joy around 
To shores remote diffused their happy sound. 
Then when their hunger and their thirst no more 
Claimed their attention, and the feast was o'er ; 
Ocean, with pastime to divert the thought. 
Commands a painted table to be brought. 
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Sixty-four spaces fill the checkered square; 
Eight in each rank eight equal limits share. 
Alike their form, but difEereot are their dyes, 
They fade alternate, and alternate rise, 
White after hlack ; such varioua stains as those 
The shelving baeks of tortoises disclose. 
Then to the gods, that mute and wondering sate, 
You see (says he) the field prepared for fate. 
Here will the little armies please your sight, 
With adverse colors hurrying to the fight ; 
On which so oft, with silent sweet surprise, 
The Nymphs and Nereids used to feast their eyes, 
And all the neighbors of the hoary deep. 
When calm the sea, and winds were lulled to sleep. 
But see, the mimic heroes tread the board ; 
He said, and straightway from an urn he poured 
The sculptured box, that neatly seemed to ape 
The graceful figure of a human shape : — 
Equal the strength and number of each foe. 
Sixteen appeared like jet, sixteen like snow. 
As their shape varies various is the name, 
Different tlieir posts, nor is their strength the same. 
There might you see two Kings with equal pride 
Gird on their arras, their Consorts by their side ; 
Here the Foot-warriors glowing after fame, 
There prancing Knights and dexterous Archers came, 
And Elephants, that on their baeks sustain 
Vast towers of war, and fill and shake the plain. 
And now both hosts, preparing for the storm 
Of adverse battle, their encampments form. 
In the fourth space, and on the furthest line, 
Dii-ectly opposite the Monarchs shine : 
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The swarthy on white ground, on sable standa 

The silver King ; and thence thej send commands. 

Nearest to thesfe tJie Queens exert their might ; 

One the left side, and t' other guards the right : 

Where each, by her respective armor known, 

Chooses the color that ia like her own. 

Then the young Archers, two that snowy-white 

Bend the tough yew, and two as black as night 

(Greece called them Mars's favorites heretofore, 

Fnim their delight in war and thirst of gore). 

These on each side the Monarch and hia Queen 

Surround obedient ; nest to these are seen 

The crested Knights in golden armor gay ; 

Their steeds by turns curvet, or snort, or neigh. 

In either army on each distant wing 

Two mighty Elephants their castles bring, 

Bulwarks immense ! and then at last combine 

Eight of tlie foot to form the second line, 

The vanguard to the King and Qneen ; from far 

Prepared to open all the fete of war. 

So moved the boxen hosts, each double-lined. 

Their different colors floating in the wind : 

As if an army of the Gauls should go. 

With their white standards, o'er the Alpine snow, 

To meet in rigid fight on scorching sands 

The sun-burnt Moors and Memnon's swarthy bands. 

Then Father Ocean thus ; you see them here, 
Celestial powers, what trooje, what campa appear. 
Learn now the several orders of the fray, 
For even these arms their stated laws obey. 
To lead the fight, the Kings from all their bands 
Choose whom they please to hear tiieir great commanda 
33* 
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Should a black hero first to battle go, 
Instant a white One guaiiis against the blow ; 
But only one at once can charge or shun the foe. 
Their general purpose on one scheme is hent, 
So to besiege the King within the tent, 
That there remains no pla«e by subtle flight 
From danger free ; and that decides the fight 
Meanwhile, howe'er, the sooner to destroy 
The imperial Prince, remoraeless they employ 
Their swords in blood ; and whosoever dare 
Oppose their vengeance, in the ruin share. 
Fate thins their oamp ; the parti-colored field 
Widens apace, as they o'ercome or yield, 
But the proud victor takes the captive's post; 
There fronts the fury of the avenging host 
One single shock : and (should he ward the blow) 
May then retire at pleasure from the foe. 
The Foot alone (so their harsh laws ordain) 
When they proceed can ne'er return again. 

But neither all rush on alike to prove 
The terror of their arms : the Foot raust move 
Directly on, and but a single square; 
Yet may these heroes, when they first prepare 
To mix in combat on the bloody mead. 
Double their sally, and two steps proceed; 
But when they wound, their swords they subtly guide 
With aim oblique, and slanting pierce his side. 
But the great Indian beasts, whose backs sustain 
Vast turrets aimed, when on the reddening plain 
They jum in all the terrur of the fight. 
Forward or backward, to the left or right. 
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Run furious, and impatient of confine 

Scour through the field, and threat the furthest lino. 

Yet must thej ne'er obliquely aim their blows ; 

That only manner is allowed to those 

Whom Mars has fovored most, who bend the stubborn bows. 

'Uieso glancing sidewards in a straight career, 

Tct ea«h confined to their respective sphere, 

Or ivhit« or black, can send the unerring dart 

Winged with swift death to pierce through every part 

The fiery steed, regardless of the reins, 

Comes prancing on ; but sullenly disdains 

The path direct, and boldly wheeling rouud, 

Leaps o'er a double space at every bound : 

And shifts from white or black to different colored ground. 

But the fierce Queen, whom dangers ne'er dismay, 

The strength and terror of the bloody day. 

In a straight line spreads her destruction wide, 

To left or right, before, behind, aside. 

Yet may she never with a circling course 

Sweep to the battle lite the fretful Horse ; 

But unconfined may at her pleasure stray, 

If neither friend nor foe block up the way ; 

For to o'erleap a warrior, 'tis decreed 

Those only dare who curb the snorting steed. 

With greater caution and majestic state 

The warlike monarchs in the scene of fat« 

Direct their motions, since for these appear 

Zealous each hope, and anxious every fear. 

A¥hile the King 's safe, with resolution stem 

They clasp their arms; but should a sudden turn 

Make him a captive, instantly they yield, 

Eesolved to shai-e his fortune in the field. 
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He moves on slow ; with reverenoc profound 
HJs faithful troops encompass him around, 
And oft, to break some inatant fatal scheme, 
Rush to their fates, their sovereign to redeem ; 
While he, unanxious where to wound the foe, 
Need only shift and guard against a blow. 
But none, however, can presume to appear 
Within his reach, but must his vengeance fear ; 
For he on every side his terror throws ; 
But when he changes from his first repose, 
Moves but one step, most awfully sedate. 
Or idly roving, or intent on fate. 
These are the several and established laws ; 
Now see tow each maintains his bloody cause. 

Here paused the god, but (smce whene'er they wage 
War here on earth the gods themselves engage 
In mutual battle as they hate or love, 
And tie most stubborn war is oft above) 
Almighty Jove commands the circhng train 
Of gods from favoring either to abstain, 
And let the fight be silently surveyed ; 
And added solemn threats if disobeyed. 
Then called he Phoebus from among the Powers, 
And subtle Hermes, whom in softer hours 
Fair Maia bore : youth wantoned in their fiice ; 
Both in life's bloom, both shone with equal grace. 
Hermes as yet had never winged his feet ; 
As yet Apollo in his radiant seat 
Had never driven his chariot through the air. 
Known by his bow alone and golden hair. 
These Jove commissioned to attempt the fray, 
And rule the sportive military day ; 
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Bid them agree which party each maintaina, 
And promised a reward that 's worth their pains. 
The greater took their seats ; on either hand 
R^pcctful the less gods in order stand, 
But careful not to interrupt their play, 
By hinting when to advance or run away. 

Then they examine who shall first proceed 
To try their courage, and their annj lead. 
Chance gave it for the White, tliat lie should go 
First with a brave defiance to the foe. 
A while he pondered which of all his train 
Should bear his first commission o'er the plain; 
And then determined to begin the scene 
With him that stood before to guard the Queen. 
He took a double step : with instant care 
Does the black Monarch in his turn prepare 
The adverse champion, and with stern command 
Bid him repel the charge with equal hand. 
There front to front, the midst of all the field, 
With furious threats their shining arms they wield ; 
Yet vain the conflict, — neither can prevail 
While in one path each other they assail. 
On every aide to their assiatanco fly 
Their fellow-soldiers, and with strong supply 
Crowd to the battle, but no bloody stain 
Tinctures their armor ; sportive in the plain 
Mars plays a while, and in excursion slight 
Harmless they sally forth, or wait the fight. 

But now the swarthy Foot, that first appeared 
To iront the foe, his ponderous javelin reared 
Leftward aslant, and a pale warrior slays, 
Spurns him aside, and boldly takes his place. 
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Unhappy youth, his danger not to spy ! 

Inatant he fell, and triumphed but to die. 

At this the sable King with prudent care 

Removed his station from the middle square. 

And slow retiring to the furthest ground, 

There safely lurked, with troops intrenched around. 

Then from eaeh quarter to the war advance 

The furious Knights, and poise the trembling lance : 

By turns they rush, by turns the victors yield, 

Heaps of dead Foot choke up the crimsoned field : 

They fall unable to retreat : around 

The clang of arms and iron hoofs resound. 

But while young Phcebus pleased liimself to view 
His furious Knight destroy the vulgar crew. 
Sly Hermes longed to attempt with secret aim 
Some noble aflt of more exalted fame. 
For this, he inoffensive passed along 
Through ranks of Foot, and midst the trembling throng 
Sent his left Horse, that free without confine 
Roved o'er the plain, upon some great design 
Against the King himself. At length he stood, 
And having fixed his station as he would. 
Threatened at once with instant fate the Kiag 
And the Indian beast that guarded the right wing. 
Apollo sighed, and, hastening to relieve 
The straitened Monarch, grieved that he must leave 
His martial Elephant exposed to fate, 
And viewed with pitying eyes his dangerous state. 
First in his thoughts, however, was his care 
To save his King, whom to the neighboring square 
On the right hand he snatched with trembling flight; 
At this, with fury springs the sable Knight, 
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Draw Ilia keen sword, and, rising to the blow, 

Sent the great Indian brute to shades below. 

fatal loss ! for none except the Queen 

Spreads such a terror through the bloody scene. 

Yet shall you ne'er unpunished boast jour prize. 

The Delian god with stern resentment cries ; 

And wedged him round with foot, and poured in fre; 

supplies. 
Thus close besieged, trembling he cast his eye 
Around the plain, but saw no shelter nigh, 
No way for flight; for here the Queen opposed. 
The Foot in phalanx there the passage closed : 
At length ho fell ; yet not unpleased with fate, 
Smce victim to a Queen's vindictive hate. 
With grief and fury burns the whitened host. 
One of their Towers thus inunaturely lost. 
As when a bull has in contention stei-n 
Lost his right horn, with double vengeance bum 
His thoughts for war, with blood he 's covered o'er. 
And the woods echo to his dismal roar, 
So looked the flasen host, when angry fate 
O'ertumed the Indian bulwark of their state. 
Fired at this great success, with double rage 
Apollo hurries on his troops to engage, 
For blood and havoc wild ; and, while he leads 
His troops thus careless, loses both his steeds : 
For, if some adverse wairiors were o'erthrown, 
He little thought what dangers threat his own. 
But slyer Hermes with observant eyes 
Marched slowly cautious, and at distance spies 
What moves must next succeed, what dangers next arise. 
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Often would he, the stately Queen to snare, 
The slender Foot to front her arms prepare. 
And to conceal his scheme he aighs and feigns 
Such a wrong step would frustrate all his painsi. 
Just then an Archer, from the right-hand view, 
At the pale Queen his ajrow boldly drew, 
Unseen by Phccbus, who, with studious thought, 
From the left side a vulgar hero brought. 
But tender Venus, with a pitying eye, 
Viewing the sad destruction that was nigh, 
Winked upon Phtebus (for the goddess sat 
By chance directly opposite) ; at that 
Roused in an instant, young Apollo threw 
His eyes around the field his troops to view ; 
Perceived the danger, and with sudden fright 
Withdrew the Foot that he had sent to fight, 
And saved hia trembling Queen by seasonable flight 
But Maia's son with shouts filled all the coast: 
The Queen, he cried, the important Queen is lost ! 
Phosbus, howe'er, resolving to maintain 
What he had done, bespoke the heavenly train. 

What mighty harm, in sportive mimie fight. 
Is it to set a little blunder right, 
When no preliminary rule debarred ? 
If you henceforward, Mercury, would guard 
Against such practice, let us make the law : 
And whosoe'er shall first to battle draw. 
Or white, or black, remorseless let him go. 
At all events, and dare the angry foe. 

He said, and this opinion pleased around : 
Jove turned aside, and on his daughter frowned. 
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Unmarked by Hermes, who, with strange surprise. 

Fretted and foamed, and rolled his ferret eyes. 

And but with great reluctance could refrain 

From dashing at a blow all off the plain. 

Then he resolved to interweave deceits, — 

To carry on the war by tricka and cheats. 

Instant he called an Archer from the throng, 

And bid him like the courser wheel along : 

Bounding he springs, and threats the pallid Queen, 

The fraud, however, was by Phoebus seen : 

He smiled, and, turning to the gods, he said: 

Though, Hermes, you are perfect in your trade. 

And you can trick and cheat to great surprise, 

These little sleights no more shall blind my eyes ; 

Correct them if you please, the more you thus disguise. 

The circle laughed aloud ; and Maia's son 

(As if it had but by mistAe been done) 

Recalled his Archer and with motion due 

Bid him idv^nce the combat to lenew. 

But PhcebuM witched him ^ith a jealoua eye, 

Fearing B:ime trick wis ever lurlun^ nigh, 

For he would rfl with •sudden sly design, 

Send forth at Oi ce two combatants to join 

Hia waning troopi agamat the liw of arms, 

UnletaS the waiy foe wia c\er m ilarms. 

Now the white Archtr w th his utmost force 
Bent the tau^h bow against tlie atble Horse, 
Anl drcve him from the Qucei where he had stood 
Hoping to glut h s vei geancc with her blood. 
Then the n^ht Elephant with maitnl pride 
Koved hen. uil theie inlsjie 1 hi tenors wide : 
34 
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Glittering in arms from far a coursor eame, 

Threatened at once the King and Royal Dame ; 

Thought himself safe when he the post had seized, 

And with the future spoils bis fancy pleased. 

Fired at the danger, a young Archer came, 

Rushed on the foe, and levelled sure his aim ; 

(And though a Pawn his sword in vengeance draws, 

Gladly he 'd lose liia life in glory's cause). 

The whistling arrow to his bowels flew, 

And the sharp steel his blood profusely drew ; 

He drops the reina, he totters to the ground, 

And his life issued murmuring through the wound. 

Pierced by the Foot, this Aruher bit the plain ; 

The Foot himself was by another slain : 

And with inflamed revenge, the battle bums again. 

Towers, Archers, Knights, meet on the crimson ground, 

And the field echoes to the martial sound. 

Their thoughts are heated, and their cours^e fired, 

Thick they rush on with double zeal inspired ; 

Generals and Foot, with different colored mien, 

Confusedly warring in the camps are seen, — 

Valor and Fortune meet in one promiscuous scene, 

Kow these victorious lord it o'er tlie field ; 

Now the foe rallies, the triumphant yield : 

JusI as the tide of battle ebbs or flows. 

As when the conflict more tempestuous grows 

Between the winds, with strong and boisterous sweep 

They plough the Ionian or Atlantic deep ! 

By turns prevails the mutual blustering roar, 

And tlie big waves alternate lash the shore. 

But in the midst of all the battle raged 
The snowy Queen, with troops at onee engaged ; 
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She foiled an Archer as she aought the plain, — 

As she retired an Elephant was slain ; 

To right and left her fiital spears she sent, 

Burst through the ranks, and triumphed as she went ; 

Through arms and blood she seeks a glorious fate. 

Pierces the furthest lines, and noblj great 

Leads on her army with a gallant show, 

Breaks the battalions, and cuts through the foe. 

At length the sable King his fears betrayed, 

And begged his military consort's aid : 

With cheerful speed she flew to his relief, 

And met in equal arms the female chief. 

Who first, great Queen, and who at last did bleed ) 
How many Whites lay gasping on the mead 1 
Half dead, and floating in a bloody tide, 
Foot, Knights, and Archer lie on every side. 
Who can recount the slaughter of the day 1 
How many leaders threw their lives away ■? 
The checkered plain is filled with dying bos, 
Havoc ensues, and with tumult lus <*hocks 
The difierent-colored ranks in blood engage 
And foot and horse promiscuously li^e 
With nobler courage and supeiior might 
The dreadful Amazons sustain the flght 
Resolved alike to mix in glorious strife 
Till to imperious fiite they yiel 1 then 1 fe 

Meanwhile each Monarch, in a nei^boi r cell, 
Conflned the warriors that in battle fell, 
There watched the captives with a jealous eye, 
Lest slipping out again to arms they Sy. 
But Thra«ian Mars, in stedfest friendship joined 
To Hermes, as near Phoebus ho reclined, 
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Observed each chance, how all their motions bend. 
Eeaolved if possible to acrve his fnenil. 
He a Foot-soldier and a Knight purloined 
Out from the prison that the dead confined ; 
And slyly pushed them forward on the plain ; 
The enlivened combatants their arms regain, 
Mix in the bloody scene, and boldly war again. 

So the foul hag, in screaming wild alai-ms 
O'er a dead carcass muttering her charms, 
(And with her frequent and tremendous yell 
Forcing great Hecat^ from out of hell) 
Shoots in the corpse a new fictitious soul ; 
With instant glare the supple eyeballs roll. 
Again it moves and speaks, and life inforius tiic whole 

Vulcan alone discerned the subtle cheat ; 
And, wisely scorning such a base deceit. 
Called out to Phoebus. Grief and rage assail 
Phcebus bj turns ; detected Mars turns pale. 
Then awful Jove with sullen eye reproved 
Mars, and the captives ordered to be moved 
To their daa-k caves ; bid each fictitious spear 
Be straight recalled, and all be as they were. 

And now both Monarchs with redoubled rage 
Led on their Queens, the mutual war to wage. 
O'er all the field their thirsty spears they send, 
Then front to front their Monarchs they defend. 
But, lo ! the female White rushed in unseen. 
And slew with fetal haste the swarthy Queen ; 
Yet soon, alas ! resigned her royal spoils, 
Snatched by a shaft from her successful toils. 
Struck at the sight, both hosts in wild surprise 
Poured fortli their tears, and filled the air with cries ; 
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They wept and sighed, as passed the funeral train, 
As if both armies had at once been slain. 

And now each troop aurrounds its mourning chief, 
To guard his person or assuage his grief. 
One is their common fear ; one stormj blast 
Has equally made havoc as it passed. 
Not all, however, of their youth are slain ; 
Some championa yet the vigorous war maintain. 
Three Foot, an Archer, and a stately Tower, 
For Phcebus still exert their utmrat power. 
Just the same number Mercury can boast. 
Except the Tower, who lately in his post 
Unarmed inglorious fell, in peace profound, 
Pierced by an Archer with a distant wound ; 
But his right Horse retained its mettled pride, — 
The rest were swept away by war's strong tide. 

But fretful Hermes, with despairing moan, 
Grieved that so many champions were o'erthrown, 
Yet reassumcs the fight ; and summons round 
The little straggling army that he found, — 
All that escaped from fierce Apollo's rage, — 
Resolved with greater caution to engage 
In future strife, by subtle wiles (if fete 
Should give him leave) to save his sinking state. 
The sable troops advance with prudence slow, 
Bent on all hazanls to distress the foe. 
More cheerful Phisbus, with unequal pace. 
Rallies his arms to lessen his disgrace. 
But what strange havoc everywhere has been ! 
A straggling champion here and there is seen;. 
And many are the tents, yet few are left within. 
34* 
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The afflicted Kings bewail their consorts dead, 
And loathe the thoughts of a deaertM bed ; 
And though each monarch studies to improye 
The tender memory of his former love, 
Their atate requires a second nuptial tie. 
Hence the pale ruler with a love-sick eye 
Surveys the attendants of his former wife, 
And offers one of them a royal life. 
These, when their martial mistress had been slain. 
Weak and despairing tried their arms in vain ; 
Willing, howe'er, amidst the Black to go, 
They thirst for speedy vengeance on the foo. 
Then he resolves to see who merits best, 
By strength and courage, the imperial vest ; 
Points out the foe, bids each with bold design 
Pierce through the ranks, and reach the deepest line 
For none must hope with monarchs to repose 
But who can first, through thick-surrounding foes, 
Through arms and wiles, with hazardous essay, 
Safe to the furthest quarters force their way. 
Fired at the thought, with sudden joyful pace 
They hurry on ; but first of all the race 
Runs the third right-hand ^rarrior for the prize, — 
The gUttcring crown already charms her eyes. 
Her dear associates cheerfully give o'er 
The nuptial chase ; and swift she flies before, 
And glory lent her wings, and the reward in store. 
Nor would the sable King her hopes prevent, 
For he himself was on a Queen -ntent ; 
Alternate therefore through the field they go ; 
Hermes led on, but by a step too slow, 
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His fourtli left Pawn ; and now tke adventurous White 
Had marcheil through all, and gained the wished-for site. 
Then the pleased King gives orders to prepare 
The crown, the sceptre, and the royal chair, 
And owns her for his Queen : around exult 
The snowy troops, and o'er the Black insult. 

Hermes burst into tears, — with fretful roar 
Filled tlie wide air, and his gay vesture tore. 
The swarthy Foot had only to advanee 
One single step ; but, ! malignant chance ! 
A towered Elephant, with fatal aim, 
Stood really to destroy her when she came : 
He keeps a watchful eye upon the whole. 
Threatens her entrance, and protects the goal. 
Meanwhile the royal new-created bride, 
]?leased with her pomp, spread death and terror wide ; 
Like lightning through the sable troops she flies, 
Clashes her arms, and seems to threat the skies. 
The aahle troops are sunk in wild affright. 
And wish the earth opening snatched 'era from her sight 
In burst the Queen, with vast impetuous swing : 
The trembling foes come swarming round the King, 
Where in tlie midst he stood, and form a valiant ring. 
So the poor cows, straggling o'er pasture-land, 
When they perceive the prowhng wolf at hand, 
Crowd close together in a circle full, 
And beg the succor of the lordly bull ; 
They clash tlieir horns, they low with dreadful sound, 
And the remotest groves reecho round. 

But the hold Queen, victorious, from behind 
Pierces the foe ; yet chiefly she designed 
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Againt^t the King Mmscif some fetal aim, 
And full of war to his pavilion came. 
Now here she rushed, now there ; and had she been 
But duly prudent, she had slipped between, 
With course oblique, into the fourth white square, 
And the long toil of war had ended there ; 
The King had fallen, and all his sable state. 
And vanquished Hermes cursed his partial fate. 
For thence with ease the championess might-go. 
Murder the King, and none could ward the blow. 
With silence, Hermea, and with panting heart. 
Perceived the danger, but with subtle art 
(Lest he should see the pla«e) spurs on the foe. 
Confounds his thoughts, and blames his being slow. 
For shame ! move on ; would you forever stay ) 
What sloth is this, what strange perverse delay 7 — 
How could you e'er my little pausing blame 1 — 
What ! you would wait till night shall end the game ] 
Phoebus, thus nettled, with imprudence slew 
A vulgar Pawn, but lost his nobler view. 
Young Hermes leaped, with sudden joy el.ite ; 
And then, to save the monarch from his fate, 
Led on his martial Knight, who stepped between. 
Pleased that his charge was to oppose the Queen — 
Then, pondering how the Indian beast to slay, 
That stopped the Foot from maldng fui'ther way. — 
From being made a Queen ; with slanting aim 
An Archer struck him ; down the monster came, 
And dying shook the earth : while Phoebus tries 
Without success the monarch to surprise. 
The Foot, then uncontrolled, with instant pride. 
Seized the last spot, and moved a royal bride. 
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And DOW with equal strength both war again, 

And bring their second wives upon the plain ; 

Then, though with equal views each hoped and feared. 

Yet, as if every doubt had disappeared, 

As if he had the palm, young Hermes flies 

Into excess of joy ; with deep disguise, 

Extols his own Black troops, with frequent spite 

And with invective taunts disdains the White. 

Whom Phoebus thus reproved with quick return — 

As yet we cannot the decision learn 

Of this dispute, and do you triumph now 7 

Then your big words and vauntings I '11 allow, 

When you the battle shall completely gain ; 

At present I shall make your boasting vain. 

He said, and forward led the daring Queen; 

Instant the fury of the bloody scene 

Rises tumultuous, swift the warriors fly 

From either side to conquer or to die. 

They front the storm of war ; around them Fear. 

Terror, and Death, perpetually appear. 

All meet in arms, and man to man oppose, 

Each from their camp attempts to drive their foes ; 

Each tries by turns to force the hostile lines ; 

Chance and impatience blast their best designs. 

The sable Queen spread terror as she went 

Through the mid ranks : with more reserved intent 

The adverse dame declined the open fray, 

And to the King in private stole away : 

Then took the royal guard, and bursting in, 

With fetal menace close besieged the King. 

Alarmed at this, the swarthy Queen, in haste, 

From all her havoc and destructive waste 
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Broke oiF, and, her contempt of death to show, 

Leaped in between the monarch and the foe, 

To save the King and state from this impending blow. 

But Phosbua met a worse misfortune here : 

For Hermes now led forward, void of fear, 

Hia furious horse into the open plain. 

That onward chafed, and pranced, and pawed amain. 

Nor ceased from his attempts until he stood 

On the long-wished-for spot, from whence he could 

Slay King or Queen. O'erwhelmed with sudden fears, 

Apollo saw, and could not keep from tears. 

Now all seemed ready to be overthrown ; 

His strength was withered, every hope was flown. 

Hermes, exulting at this great surprise, 

Shouted for joy, and filled the air with cries; 

Instant he sent the Queen to shades below, 

And of her spoils made a triumphant show. 

But in return, and in his mid career. 

Fell his brave Knight, beneath the Monarch's spear. 

Phoebus, however, did not yet despair, 
But still fought on with courage and with care. 
He had but two poor common men to show, 
And Mars's :fevorite with his ivory bow. 
The thoughts of ruin made them dare their best 
To save their King, so fatally distressed. 
But the sad hour required not such an aid ; 
And Hermes breathed revenge where'er he strayed. 
Fierce comes the sable Queen with fatal threat, 
Surrounds the monarch in his royal seat ; 
Rushed here and there, nor rested till she slew 
The liist remainder of the whitened crew. 
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Sole stood the King, the mitJst of all the plain, 
Weak and defenceless, his companions slain. 
As when the ruddy morn ascending high 
Has chased the twinkling stars from all the aky, 
Your star, fair Venus, still retains its light. 
And, loTeliest, goes the latest out of sight, 
No safety 's left, no gleams of hope remain ; 
Yet did he not as vanquished quit the plain, 
But tried to shut him-^elf between the foe, — 
Unhurt through swotds and speais he lioped to go. 
Until no room was left to shun the fatil hlow. 
For if none threatened his immediate f ite. 
And his nest move must ruin all his state 
All their past toil and labor is in vain, 
Vain all the bloody carnage of the plain,— 
Neither would triumph then, the laurel neither gain. 
Therefore through each void space and desert tent 
By different moves bis various course he bent ; 
The Black King watched him with observant eye. 
Followed him close, but left him room to fly. 
Then when he saw him take the furthest line. 
He sent the Queen hit motions to confine 
And guard the second lank th it he could j;o 
No further now tlian to thit distant low 
The sable monarch then with cheeiful mien 
Approached, but al^iys with one spice between. 
But as the King stood o er against him there 
Helpless, forlorn, and sunk in hi5 dLSpiir 
The martial Queen her luukv n oment knew, 
Seized on the furthest seit with fatil Mew 
Nor left the unhappy King a place to flee unto. 
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At leiif,th in ven^^eiKce her keen sword she draws, 

Slew him aiid ended thua the bloody cause : 

And ill the ^ods around appravod it with applause. 

The victor could not from his insults keep, 
But laughed ind sneered to see Apollo weep. 
Jove cilled lom near and gave him in his hand 
The powerful happy and mysterious wand 
By which the Shades are called to purer day, 
When pen il fiie has purged their sins away ; 
By which the guilty are condemned to dwell 
In the dark mansnns of the deepest hell ; 
By whiLh he gnts us sleep, or sleep denies, 
And closes at the last the dying eyes. 
Soon after this, the heavenly victor brought 
The game on earth, and iirst the Italians taught. 

For (aa they say) fair Scacchis he espied 
Feeding her cygnets in the silver tide, 
(Scacchis, the loveliest Seriad of the place) 
And as she strayed, took her to his embrace. 
Then, to reward her for her virtae lost. 
Gave her the men and checkered hoard, embossed 
With gold and silver curiously inlaid ; 
And taught her how the game was to be played. 
Even now 't is honored with her happy name ; 
And Rome and all the world admire the game. 
All which the Seriads told me heretofore, 
When my hoy-notes amused the Serian shore. 
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eluda n ttealjwllh Sellm the Bultan. Those who had enllBted, however, by iw means laid 
a^He Oieii anna on Ihia acsoonl : but make CaplBin George Zeck, who had several times 
routed the Turka, their king -. and firat throughout Hungarj, as if ioflamed lij loadiieBi, 
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gpDeralBf «a9 Uben b; Conqt John [Zapolyal, the wo[vode [goveruur of Irauayli^aaiaJt 

seir Ib crowDed with aa iron crowby wbJA^hiA ; dien his blood is drawa truoi two V9[m cut, 
HDd is gLven to hla brother lulEe t« drink. Th«u tbb-ty peasfuite, Btarred ror tbr^e daye, 
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loired Itie eatr^lB of Ui^r king while ho wsb yel aliie. The king bbngrlt, tiowever, mtuu- 

tortore t beaeeching only that his brolhfr Lnke might be Bpated, as he had been com- 
pelled by him to take part Id the war. At lei^th, when almoet all hie limbs had been 
eerertd, they eviBCerated him ; and hie body, cot Mo small pieces, partly roasted on 

legeihcr with Luke Zeck, aad variously tormented by (be executioner, they pnl to death. 
Ulaadlslaue. the khig, died at Biida, hi 1618, ami is buried at AI1>a Kegalla [SluM- 
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Page S9. —This poem was puUishetl hy W. Oriffla, at Osrrkk's Head, in Catharise- 

MBE year. The sum that Ooldanilth reortved tot it is nnkuowD, 

Page 40, line 11. —The tyrant alluded to is said to have been LleutenaDt-OeDeral Robert 
Napier, an EDgllsh geaUeoiaD, who parchased an estate sear BaUytoahon, and ^ected 

Fage 42. liDe 22. — Sir Joshaa Reyoolds pahited a fine picture of " ReBigDation," which 
vas engraved by Watson. The prlDt hears the tonowing iDscrlptloni "This attempt 
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Our Barie — Edmuoil Bnrke. 

OiirB'iii— miJIsmBirke — a Wnsmgn of Bdmm 

in India, and died im. 

Cumiertanij— Ridurd Cumlierlaiiil, the dnimaliat. 

Douglas — Doctor Douglas, Canon at Wlnflaor, m i 
^laliod for detecLin^ serer^ iiterarj ror^eri^ of his 
QD Millon, aod Bower^a HIslcrj oi Eho Popes. 

Garrick — David 0-arricli, !^., Uie incomparabie a 

Ridgt — Connaelior John Rtdge, of the Irish liar. 

Jt«yno^f.^SiT Joshua RCTnolda. 

Hiekey -~ An eminenl altotDej-, whoae hospitalitj 
IiiH dub the title or " Honest Tom Hictey-" 

Tammy Ttwiuif wi — Mr. T. TonDBhenit, mem 
Junius eivea a portrait. DIefl 1803. 

his arms and l^s, at different times. Barry the painte 



KiUy — Mr, Hueh Kelly, dramaUat ; rtlcd 177T. 
Womyhif— Mr. Wiiliam WoodSil, prliittr ot Ih 
reporter and able Ihealrical critic. Died IMS. 
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!B pulled his breeches tight and tbus began. 



Page n. — From IheCifiseno/ He 1 
the phSlnanpha affirmed IttD be merffji 

Soulhern America," — In proof whereof 
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(rf Uie Henriaie that OoKlsmlUi wrote his Life of Voltnire 

RKPtI TO IlH ISVWITIOS TO DlS: 

Page SI. — Written about Hie jair 1566, in reply M an 
anerwarfls Sir tteorge Baker'a (died 1809), to meel AnBelloa 
Joshua Kijnolda, Mrs. Horneck, widuw of Captain Kane I 
He eaplais in tee j ber dai^hler Mary, or th? Jesiami/ I 



The MIoWLdg ia the cocnplitneat alluded U> : 

" While fidr An^k^ with matobleBS jrrace, 
PainLB Conwaj^i hiTelj form and 3tHDlK>|>e'B fecef 
Onr baiRs to beaotf wiUInK homage pay,— 

But when the Ukenn she bath done lor thee, 
O BeyBoHs ! wilb aatoniahiiiedt we see, 
Foroed Ut flulwilt, Tith all our pride ne owa 
Such strengtbi Buch banaony excelled hy am^ 

EptTiPH OK TaoMiS Pjbbell. 
Page 99. — From Tke Haunch <tf reniaan, etc., 1778. This epitaph (s auppoaed to 

a poet above mediocrity — hi 1766 created Vlsoouiit Clare, and in 1776 Earl N^enl. He 
waa a jolly, voiurituouB Irishman. 
Monroe — Dorothy Monroe, whoae cbarma ate celebrated Id fctbc by Lord Tonnebeud^ 

Teubnodu AosrSTiLia. 



Ic was adapted in a period of tim 

Bute ; lh4 speaJEers, Mr, Lee and Mrs. Bellamy ^ and the Angers, Mr. Champueas, Mi 
iiie, and Ul33 JaoKaon. 



HD.ted.yGOOg[e 
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